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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


ScRPRisiNGihow  much  more  washing  and  ironing 
is  done  at  home  these  days.  .  .  .  By  the  lady  herself 
too !  Of  course,  when  she  gets  all  through  and  puts 
on  her  red  nail  polish,  you'd  never  know  it.  But  I 
find  that  sales*points  about  laundering  sheets  get 
mighty  quick  response.  For  instance,  in  selling 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets: 

Percale  saves  labor  when  washing  is  done  at 
home:  A  Cannon  Percale  Sheet  weighs  a  half- 
pound  less  than  the  average  muslin  sheet.  Think 
what  that  means  in  lifting  .  .  .  and  sheets  are  so 
much  heavier  when  wet.  You  lift  and  place  them 
in  the  washer  . . .  feed  them  up  through  the  wringer 
. .  .  carry  them  in  a  basket  to  the  line  .  . .  lift  again 
and  shake  and  hang  them  up.  .  .  .  Well,  you  know 
the  rest!  But  add  up  all  these  pounds,  and  a 
woman's  record  begins  to  rival  any  Strong  Man’s. 

I  remind  a  customer  that  a  Cannon  Percale  Sheet 
is  not  only  lighter,  softer,  daintier,  hut  it  irons 
beautifully  with  little  effort  and  stays  white  ami 
fresh  through  years  of  use. 

Percale  saves  money  when  sheets  go  to  the  wet 
wash:  If  the  customer  uses  a  laundry-service  that 
charges  by  the  pound,  the  half -pound -lighter  • 
Cannon  Percale  Sheet  saves  money  every  trip.  By 
investing  a  few  dimes  more  for  Cannon  Percale,  a 
woman  saves  enough  in  laundry-costs  on  one  sheet, 
during  the  life  of  that  sheet,  to  replace  it  with 
Five  New  Ones!  (Ask  Cannon  for  the  arithmetic 
on  this.)  And  laundries  don’t  “go  through”  this 
fine,  strong  fabric.  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  contain 
more  than  200  threads  per  inch  of  cloth,  and  their 
laundry -life  is  at  least  four  vears  hv  actual  test! 


sheets. 


this  is  the  month  to  make  money  on  sheets!  And 
Cannon  is  with  you  a  hundred  per  cent.  Every  month 
we're  pouring  money  into  publicity  on  the  Cannon  name. 
You  never  have  to  sell  that!  Nor  (!annon-<]uality-at-the- 
price.  When  it  comes  to  price,  in  fact,  there's  a  Cannon 
Sheet,  wearing  the  C.annon  label,  for  every  class  of  trade. 
Nothing  stands  between  you  and  success,  except  getting 
started!  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  EDITORIAL 


REVIEW  CONTINUES., 

Read  what  these  critics  say  about  the  New  Quaker  Line 

"THE  STYLE  TREND  IS  TOWARD 
LACE  AND  NET  CURTAINS" 


Last  month  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  the 
Associate  Editors  of  House  &  Garden  and 
Harper's  Bazaar.  They,  with  the  editors  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  advertisement,  represent  the 
four  publications  having  the  greatest  in- 


New  ideas  in  curtains,  including  the  Vista, 
Country  House,  Facade,  Princess,  Cordu  Net. 
Hundreds  of  new  designs,  styled  right,  made 
right,  priced  to  sell.  They  give  the  merchant 
and  his  customer  what  humdrum  loss  leader 
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for 

Every  Store 
Executive 


Columbia  dtnibrraitp 
intbr(!titpaf  JRnDj^iirk 

tCNOM  or  (utuicts 

lurch  14,  1953. 


*Tb*  BuUctln’, 

Natlonkl  Hatall  Dr7  Goods  Also. 
Mow  lork  Cltj. 


AnEanoii  aioo  «oifon,  sditv . 

Door  Hlso  Molooo: 

Tbo  ’Ballotln*  of  the  I.S.D.C.A.  eoatoiso 
■oro  odueotloaol  aotorlol  portolnlng  to  retolllnc 
than  aojr  otbor  publication  with  which  I  an  acquaint¬ 
ed. 

Hera,  in  the  School  of  Business,  I  raqulre 
tho  stuuonts  of  ^  cours.s  in  Rotailing  and  Markot- 
iog  to  roan  it  regularly.  After  the  preliatnary 
assi^uMnts  at  tbs  baginalng  of  each  tern  I  find 
that  the  students  theasclTos  follow  tbo  articles 
presented  in  the  *Bulletin*  with  Increasing 
interest.  Thqy  giro  ae  frequent  qnotations  and 
citations  of  wlawpoints  expressed  in  the  'Bulletin*, 
not  only  in  class  discussions  but  in  outside 
conversations  as  wall. 

In  this  publication  you  have  easily 
taken  the  lead  over  all  other  trade  association 
periodicals.  The  standard  set  by  the  'BuUotin* 
nerlta  wide  enulation. 

Proa  ^  acquaintance  with  retail  aerchants 
I  know  that  tbs  "Bulletin*  is  widely  read  in  the 
retail  trade.  Be  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  place  sneb  an  educational  force  before  our 
students. 


P»«/s 


E  wish  we  had  the  space  to  reproduce  all 
of  the  letters  in  our  files,  which  tell  of  the 
practical  assistance  received  from  The 
Bulletin — not  because  we  want  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  but  because  we  want  every  member 
store  to  make  sure  that  all  executives  and 
executives-in-the-making  have  access  to  The 
Bulletin  each  month. 

Many  of  the  progressive  stores  throughout 
the  country  route  copies  so  that  they  go  to 


all  in  their  organizations  who  should  keep  in 
touch  with  important  ilevelopnients  in  the  re¬ 
tailing  field.  The  information  and  ideas  pre¬ 
sented,  then  are  discussed  in  group  meetings. 

Does  your  Training  Program  include  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  putting  a  copy  of  The 
Bulletin  into  the  hands  of  every  executive 
and  assistant  executive  in  your  organization  and 
for  discussions  of  the  valuable  material  made 
available  through  its  pages? 
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„hile  Sable  (row  ^ 


Every  Retail  Store  in 
America  Can  Increase 

SALES  and 
PROFITS 

by  ACTIVE  participation  in 

NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK 


Results  speak  for  themselves!  Last  year  25,173  stores  supported  this  coordin¬ 
ated  selling  event  and  made  it  the  highlight  of  their  Spring  merchandising  of 
cottons.  This  year  even  more  stores  wiU  dramatize  cotton  in  this  nation-wide 
plan  of  action  because  it  is  a  PROVEN  way  to  PROFIT.  Every  one  of  your 
customers  can  be  stimulated  to  increase  cotton  purchases  during  that  week 
because: 


^  Present  love  prices  counsel  consumer  purchases 
*  of  such  familiar  staples  as  sheets,  blankets, 
towels,  bedspreads,  tablecloths,  etc. 

^  A  wide  array  of  attractive  cottons  sufigests 
*  smart  and  inexpensive  ways  of  brightening  and 
furnishing  the  home  for  Summer. 


2  The  “Thrift-in-Fashion"  appeal  of  cottons  this 
year  is  an  important  factor  in  the  sale  of  dress 
goods  and  ready-to-wear. 

Men  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  cool- 
*  ness  of  cotton  suits  and  sportswear  for 
Summer. 


C  Everybody  uses  cotton — it  lends  itself  perfectly 
to  a  STOREW IDE  PROMOTIONAL  EVENT. 


The  whole  nation  will  be  hearing,  reading,  talking  of  National  Cotton  Week. 
It  is  for  your  PROFIT  to  put  every  merchandising  and  promotional  effort 
back  of  the  event  from  May  15  to  20. 

The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  has  prepared  comprehensive  and  workable  plans 
for  merchandising,  promotion  and  publicity  for  retail  stores,  covering  every 
angle  of  approach.  You  should  have  these  bulletins.  Write  for  your  set  today  I 


^  COTTON-TEXTILE  INSTITUTE,  inc 

J20  BROADWAY  ...  NEW  YORK  aTY 
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Editorials 

By  CHAINING  E.  SWEITZER,  Manafiirifj  Director 


Farm  Relief  Legislation 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  the  enactment  of 
more  constructive  legislation  at  Washington  than 
perhaps  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  such  a  brief 
period  of  time  in  the  legislative  history  of  our  Nation. 

Chief  among  these  have  been  the  Emergency  Bank¬ 
ing  Act,  the  Administration  Economy  Act,  the  legal¬ 
izing  of  beer,  and  relief  for  the  unemployed. 

Each  of  these  measures  represents  a  forward  step 
by  the  new  Administration  in  its  attempts  to  restore 
order  out  of  economic  chaos.  They  have  been  widely 
hailed  with  approbation  by  the  people  of  our 
Country,  without  regard  to  party  lines  or  personal 
politics.  For  they  have  been  generally  recognized 
and  supported  as  forw'ard,  constructive  measures  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 

•  •  «  •  * 

At  the  time  of  writing,  an  important  problem  re¬ 
ceiving  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress, 
is  Farm  Relief. 

No  one  wiU  minimize  for  a  moment  the  serious 
plight  in  which  the  farmer  finds  himself  after  years 
of  tmparalleUed  economic  depression. 

As  merchants,  we  welcome  any  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  for  the  farmer,  not  alone  because  farmers 
are  important  consumers,  but  because  the  stability 
of  our  entire  economic  structure  is  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  welfare. 

Accordingly,  any  efforts  of  the  Administration  to 
afford  speedy,  practical  and  adequate  farm  relief, 
should  be  commended  and  endorsed  as  have  those 
other  constructive  measures  of  the  new  regime. 

Unfortunately,  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  now  before 
Congress,  which  will  probably  become  law  with  very 
little  modification,  is  the  subject  of  considerable 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  because  many  of 
its  provisions  are  difficult  to  interpret  accurately. 
Much  depends  on  the  administration  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  all  frankness,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  he  has  promised  that  it 
will  be  administered  reasonably  and  fairly  by  prac¬ 
tical  men. 

Processors  and  distributors  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  endorsing  the  principle  of  farm  relief, 
are,  nevertheless,  deeply  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  this  measure. 


Among  the  problems  involved,  which  are  bother¬ 
ing  them,  are  the  following: 

Will  the  increased  retail  prices,  due  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  pyramiding  of  the  processing  tax,  make  the 
retailer  the  target  of  unwarranted  criticism? 

Will  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  permitted  by 
this  Bill  be  successful,  inasmuch  as  all  governmental 
attempts  at  price  fixing,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  recent  years  have  been  ineffective  and  have 
resulted  in  serious  economic  losses  and  waste? 

WiU  the  cost  of  administration  of  this  measure, 
which  has  the  potentiality  of  licensing  every  farmer, 
every  processor,  every  manufacturer,  and  every  retail 
distributor  of  certain  agricultural  products  and  their 
competitive  products,  very  seriously  add  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  Federal  Government? 

Will  the  processing  taxes  levied  under  this  Act 
turn  out  to  be  an  excessive  sales  tax  on  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life — food  and  clothing — at  a  time  when  our 
people  are  already  overburdened  with  taxation? 

Will  this  Bill  create  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic 
control  over  industry  and  distribution,  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Is  this  measure  likely  to  result  in  decreased  per 
capita  consumption  of  the  goods  coming  within  its 
scope? 

How  will  it  affect  employment  of  labor  in  various 
industries? 

Will  it  run  afoul  of  the  anti-dumping  laws  of 
other  nations,  since  it  permits  exemption  to  goods 
sold  for  export? 

Can  the  bill,  as  written,  afford  immediate  relief  to 
the  farmer  or  will  its  effeets  not  be  felt  until  after 
spring  crops  have  been  marketed  or  sold? 

What  about  its  constitutionality,  since  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  measure  in  the  interests  of  one  group  of  our 
citizens,  and  perhaps  detrimental  to  other  important 
groups? 

Is  it  generally  realized  that  the  processing  tax 
provided  for  in  this  Bill  may  apply  not  only  to  basic 
agricultural  products,  but  also  to  competitive  goods, 
such  as  silk  and  rayon,  as  competitive  to  cotton? 

Will  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  cause  other  inter¬ 
ests,  the  coal  industry  for  example,  to  seek  govern¬ 
ment  relief  from  their  difficulties? 

Is  it  generally  known  that  retail  stocks  purchased 
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prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  and  on  hand  thirty 
days  thereafter,  are  subject  to  the  levy? 

Is  it  also  known,  that  in  the  case  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  under  contract  for  delivery  after  the  tax  has 
heen  imposed,  the  vendee  is  directly  liable  for  the 
tax,  in  the  event  that  the  contract  terms  do  not  per¬ 
mit  its  addition? 


The  President  has  styled  this  Bill — an  experiment¬ 
al  attempt  to  bring  about  needed  agricultural  relief. 
It  is  true  many  other  efforts  have  been  tried  but 
they  failed. 

As  we  have  said  above — we  are  for  helping  the 
farmer,  but  in  doing  so,  we  hope  that  it  can  be  done 
without  imposing  new  and  greater  problems  upon 
our  industries  and  distributive  crafts,  as  well  as 
unbearable  burdens  upon  the  American  people 
generally. 

«  «  «  «  « 


farmer  and  so  that  unwarranted  injury  and  harm 
may  not  accrue  to  consumers,  producers  and  dii. 
tributors. 

We  are  neither  commending  nor  condemning  this 
partieular  measure.  To  do  so  would  be  unfair,  until 
more  definite  information  is  available  coneerning  j 
the  interpretations  and  effects  of  some  of  its  doubt-  | 

ful  provisions.  Much  depends  on  the  administration  i 

of  it. 

•  «  •  *  •  : 

We  are  for  farm  relief.  This  measure  is  an  ex-  F 
periment.  As  sueh  it  may  be  successful.  We  hope  [  ■ 
it  will.  We  are  for  any  constructive  legislation  which  1 
will  restore,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  econ-  K 
omic  stability  to  our  Nation.  Perhaps  the  Farm  Re-  K 
lief  Bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  i'- 

I 

Economy  by  Executive  Action  I 


The  questions  raised  in  this  editorial  concern  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  Farm  Relief  Bill,  which  might 
well  be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  farmers. 
Congress,  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  all  those  who 
in  any  way  are  responsible  for  the  processing  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
BiU.  We  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  work 
out  a  program  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  which 
wiU  be  economically  and  socially  sound,  fair  and 
effective. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Perhaps  the  Regulations  accompanying  the  Bill, 
in  the  event  of  its  enactment,  will  clear  up  many  of 
the  points  which  are  now  causing  concern.  Among 
the  operating  problems  with  which  retailers  wiU  be 
concerned,  the  following  present  themselves  at  this 
time: — 

1.  WiU  the  smaUer  retailer  not  engaged  in 
Interstate  Commerce  be  subject  to  its 
provisions? 

2.  On  what  basis  wiU  the  Floor  Tax  on  re¬ 
tail  stocks  be  levied? 

3.  How  are  merchants  to  determine  accur¬ 
ately  the  age  of  stocks  on  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  Floor  Tax? 

4.  When  and  how  shaU  the  Floor  Tax  be 
paid? 

5.  What  provisions  wiU  be  made  for  re¬ 
funding  to  retaUers  any  tax  paid  under 
this  Act,  upon  its  termination? 

At  any  rate,  an  authoritative  interpretation  of 
these  points  would  be  most  helpful  in  removing  the 
clouds  of  uncertainty,  doubt  and  fear  which  many 
are  entertaining  concerning  its  probable  effects. 
Upon  its  enactment,  we  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wUl  give  such  an  interpretation.  We  wiU, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  formulation 
of  regulations,  so  that  benefits  may  accrue  to  the 


Within  a  few  hours  after  his  inauguration.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  asked  for,  and  received,  from  the 
Congress,  authority  to  effect  much  needed  economies 
in  the  operation  of  our  Federal  Government. 

This  action  of  the  President  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation,  who 
had  about  abandoned  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from 
the  excessive  and  rising  cost  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

By  the  Administration  Economy  Act,  the  President 
is  given  power  to  make  mergers,  consolidations,  and 
reductions  in  government  departments,  which  wiU 
result  in  savings  of  approximately  $850,000,000  dur* 
ing  the  coming  fiscal  year.  By  this  Act,  he  has  ad¬ 
justed  war  veterans  allowances  and  reduced  pensions, 
which  will  result  alone  in  a  saving  of  approximately 
$450,000,000. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
has  taken  over  the  reins  of  office,  economy  will  no 
longer  be  a  subject  for  discussion; — it  will  be  the 
object  of  executive  action.  After  all,  executive  action 
is  perhaps  the  most  direct  and  most  effective  way  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  government.  Past  sessions  of  the 
Congress  have  had  their  opportunity  to  do  so,  but 
have  failed;  for  they  have  been  dominated  by  the 
demands  of  politics,  rather  than  by  the  limitations 
of  the  tax  paying  ability  of  our  People. 

»  «  «  «  » 

At  his  demand,  the  present  Congress  now  has 
delegated  to  the  President  the  power  to  act. 

We  believe  that  he  has  the  fearlessness  to  follow 
through,  and  the  courage  to  accept  the  responsibility 
which  such  action  entails. 


A  nation  already  over-burdened  by  taxation,  looks 
with  confidence  to  the  White  House  for  constructive 
and  decisive  action,  which  will  avert  the  necessity 
for  new  levies  and  reduce,  in  time,  to  a  reasonable 
degree  those  under  which  we  now  labor. 


I 
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Retn'iichiiieiit  in  the  cost  of  Federal  Government 
it  important  in  itself,  but  it  is  doubly  so,  inasinucb 
as  it  s<‘l8  an  example  for  our  state  and  local  <:overn- 
ments  to  follow. 

Already  one  state  legislature  lias  granted  to  its 
governor  the  authority  to  curtail  and  reduce  its  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states  and  municipali¬ 
ties  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  permitting  their 
chief  executives  to  do  likewise,  since  their  legislative 
bodies  appear  unwilling  or  incapable  of  doing  it 
themselves. 

»  *  •  «  • 

Government  economy  is  by  no  means  a  new  subject 
in  these  editorial  columns. 

As  far  hack  as  April,  1929,  we  sounded  the  w'am- 
ing  for  the  need  of  retrenchment.  At  that  time  we 
pointed  out  that: 

“State  and  municipal  taxes  have  been 
steadily  increasing;  *  *  *  *  where  taxes  can 
be  collected  easily  government  expenditures 
will  be  encouraged.” 

In  the  July,  1930,  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we 
strongly  urged  economy  in  governmental  affairs,  and 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  more  ridiculous  state- 
federal  forms  of  joint  appropriations. 

In  the  November,  1930,  Bulletin  we  said: 

“With  constantly  increasing  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  needless 
legislation  and  extravagant  spending,  legis¬ 
lators  turned  to  a  tax  on  retail  sales  as  a 
simple,  convenient  method  of  meeting  in¬ 
creased  expenses.” 

Again  in  September,  1931: 

“If  our  legislators  and  those  who  direct 
our  governmental  institutions  and  depart¬ 
ments  would  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
economy  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  state, 
then,  we  dare  say,  much  of  this  clamor  for 
additional  public  revenue  would  be  minec- 
essary. 

“During  the  last  decade,  our  various  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  government  have  assumed  activi¬ 
ties  which  do  not  justify  the  expense  in¬ 
volved.” 

In  October,  1931: 

“While  we  hear  much  about  the  revision 
of  taxes  upward,  we  hear  little  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  cost  of  government  downward.” 

In  the  November  and  December,  1931  issues  of 

The  Bulletin,  we  made  strong  appeals  for  govern¬ 
ment  retrenchment. 

In  every  issue  of  1932,  down  to  and  including  the 

March  1933  issue,  we  never  let  up  in  our  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  there  could  be  no  sound,  economic  sta¬ 


bility  until  government  costs  were  brought  in  line 
with  present-day  conditions. 

*  •  *  •  • 

Four  years  ago  we  were  among  the  pioneers  in 
our  demand. 

Even  three  years  ago  there  were  many  who  failed 
to  agree  with  our  position. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  confronted  with  skeptics 
who  granted  the  need  for  retrenchment,  but  said  it 
was  impractical  because  of  the  politics  involved. 

However,  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  have 
made  our  People  so  conscious  of  the  rising  cost  of 
government  that  a  downward  retrenchment  of  gov¬ 
ernment  expenses  was  inevitable. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  now  has  the 
authority  to  put  into  operation  sound,  real,  and 
effective  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

We  believe  he  means  business. 

We  believe  he  will  do  it. 

How  can  our  states  and  municipalities  do  other¬ 
wise? 

The  demands  of  taxpayers  must  eventually  be 
heeded  by  all  branches  of  our  government. 

An  Old  Bill  in  a  New  Garb 

On  March  16th  last.  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of 
Pennsylvania  introduced  a  Bill  (H.  R.  3677)  to  de- 
fine  the  intent  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  to  certain 
agreements. 

This  measure  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
1933  version  of  a  price  fixing  bill,  intended  to  legal¬ 
ize  tbe  right  of  manufacturers  to  dictate  the  retail 
prices  of  trade  marked  and  branded  goods. 

The  House  Bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  while  an  identical  companion 
measure  (S.  497)  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  that  body. 

Accordingly,  retail  distribution  is  again  confronted 
with  a  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Measure. 

«  *  •  •  • 

For  the  information  of  members,  we  print  the  BUI 
in  its  entirety.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
nothing  in  the  antitrust  laws  as  designated 
in  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes’,  approved  October  15,  1914,  shaU 
be  deemed  to  prevent  a  grower,  producer, 
or  dealer,  selling  goods  identified  by  a 
special  brand  name  or  trade-mark  of  which 
he  is  the  owner,  from  specifying,  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  distributors  the  resale  prices  of 
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euch  identified  merchandise,  which  prices 
stipulated  in  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
uniform  to  all  distributors  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  differing  only  as  to  the  quantity  of 
such  merchandise  sold,  the  point  of  delivery, 
and  the  manner  of  settlement.** 

This  is  the  shortest  price  fixing  measure  on  record. 
Nevertheless,  it  contains  all  the  dangers  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers  and  consumers  of  its  more  lengthy 
predecessors  of  other  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  empha¬ 
size  the  danger  lurking  in  price  fixing  legislation,  is 
to  present  a  concrete  case  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
in  the  event  of  its  enactment. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  California  passed  a 
Fair  Trade  Act,  which  is  popularly  knovm  as  The 
California  Junior  Capper-Kelly  Bill.  This  Act  per¬ 
mits  manufacturers  located  within  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  legalize  price  fixing  agreements  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  dealers.  Being  a  state  statute,  of  course,  it  is 
applicable  only  to  intra-state  transactions. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  well-known  trade  marked  product,  who 
has  incorporated  a  branch  of  his  business  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California,  so  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  legally  fixing  retail  prices  of 
his  goods  within  that  State. 

He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  contract,  which 
he  is  demanding  must  be  signed  by  retailers  if  they 
wish  to  handle  his  products. 

A  reading  of  the  terms  of  this  contract  should  be 
sufficient  to  place  every  retailer  in  this  country  on 
record  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  price  fixing 
legislation.  For  this  reason,  we  are  printing  this  con¬ 
tract  in  full  in  these  editorial  columns,  omitting 
only  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  trade 
name  under  which  his  goods  are  advertised. 

‘*THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  this  day  of 

.  193 .  . ,  between  The  Blank  Company,  a 

California  Corporation  with  its  principal  office  and 
place  of  business  at  (Street  Address,  City)  California, 
hereinafter  called  The  Blank  Company  and  the 
(Retailer)  or  (City)  California,  hereinafter  called 
the  RETAILER. 

WITNESSETH: 

That  The  Blank  Company  and  the  Retailer,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mutual  promises  herein,  do  hereby 
agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  Blank  Company  agrees  that  the  Retailer  may 
purchase  from  The  Blank  Company,  or  from  author¬ 
ised  wholesale  distributors  of  ‘'Blank”  products  in 
California.  The  Retailer  agrees  to  sell  “Blank”  prod¬ 
ucts  to  consumers  only  and  at  the  standard  retail  prices 
as  fixed  in  the  current  “Blank”  price  list,  published 
by  The  Blank  Company  from  time  to  time.  The  Re¬ 
tailer  agrees  not  to  deviate  from  the  said  prices  so 
fixed,  without  written  consent  of  and  then  pursuant 
to  written  agreement  with  The  Blank  Company,  The 
Blank  Company  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  change 


the  “Blank”  Price  List  at  any  time  and  agrees  promptly 
to  send  the  Retailer  a  copy  of  such  revised  price  list. 

2.  The  Retailer  agrees  to  procure  or  purchase 
“Blank”  products  only  from  The  Blank  Company,  or 
from  authorised  wholesale  distributors  of  “Blank” 
products  in  California.  The  Retailer  agrees  further 
not  to  assist  anyone  to  procure  or  purchase  “Blank” 
products  except  from  The  Blank  Company,  or  from 
such  authorized  wholesale  distributors  in  California. 

3.  For  each  violation  of  this  Agreement  by  the 
Retailer,  the  Retailer  agrees  to  pay  to  The  Blank 
Company  the  sum  of  $50  plus  ten  per  cent  of  each  sale 
made  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Agreement, 
as  liquidated  damages  for  such  violation. 

The  Retailer  further  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Agreement 
by  the  Retailer,  The  Blank  Company  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  injunction  restraining  the  Retailer  from  such 
violation  and  from  obtaining,  holding,  selling  or  dis¬ 
posing  of  “Blank”  products. 

4.  This  Agreement  may  be  cancelled  on  thirty  days’ 
notice,  but  no  “Blank”  products  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Retailer  shall  be  sold  except  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have 
caused  these  presents  to  be  duly  executed  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

The  Blank  Company 

By . 

By. 

It  does  not  require  a  legal  mind  to  see  that  this 
contract  places  the  retailer  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  Clause  3, 
which  provides  that  the  retailer  pay  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  “the  sum  of  $50,  plus  ten  per  cent  of  each 
sale  made  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  as  liquidated  damages  for  such  violation.** 

We  regard  this  as  a  most  drastic  penalty,  which 
this  manufacturer  seeks  to  impose  upon  retailers  who 
may  desire  to  sell  their  OWN  GOODS  (paid  for  by 
the  retailer),  to  their  OWN  CUSTOMERS,  at  their 
OWN  PRICES.  Under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the 
manufacturer  not  only  dictates  the  wholesale  price, 
but  he  dictates  the  retail  price,  and  he  reserves  unto 
himself  the  right  to  inflict  a  heavy  penalty  upon  any 
retailer  who  signs  the  agreement,  but  does  not  live 

up  to  its  provisions. 

«  «  «  «  « 

This  contract  indeed  demands  much  from  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  State  of  California,  when  one  realizes 
that  the  demands  are  made  by  a  manufacturer  who 
has  not  one  dollar  invested  nor  any  share  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  or  hazards  of  the  retail  enterprises  of  the  State. 
•  •  *  •  • 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  California  so-called 
Fair  Trade  Act  has  afforded  merchants  throughout 
the  country  this  actual  concrete  case  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  under  Federal  price  fixing  legislation. 

If  the  present  Capper-Kelly  Bill  should  be  enacted, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  tbat  this  manufac¬ 
turer  would  endeavor  to  have  merchants  everywhere 
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sign  a  !>iinilar  agreement  if  they  choose  to  sell  his 
widely  advertised  products.  Nor  would  he  be  alone 
in  this.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  scores  of  other 
manufacturers  of  trade  marked  goods,  who  are  pro¬ 
ponents  of  price  fixing  legislation,  would  do  likewise. 

This  should  serve  as  ample  warning  to  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  our  Country  of  what  manufacturers,  who  ad¬ 
vocate  price  fixing  legislation,  may  attempt  to  do  if 

this  privilege  were  accorded  them. 

•  •  »  •  * 

The  present  Capper-Kelly  Bill,  like  its  predecess¬ 
ors,  would  foster  unjustified  price  monopolies  with 
the  manufacturer  in  control. 

It  would  abolish  free  and  open  competition  among 
retailers. 

It  would  place  the  efficient  organization  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  inefficient. 

It  would  destroy  the  initiative  of  American 
business. 

It  would  create  unwarranted '  governmental  control 
of  husiness. 

It  would  make  the  retailer  a  selling  agent  for  the 
manufacturer  rather  than  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  consumer. 

It  would  be  against  public  welfare. 

It  would  not  prevent  so-called  “predatory”  price 
cutting,  because  it  would  apply  only  to  those  goods 
purchased  under  agreement  and  not  to  those  secured 
through  other  channels. 


Any  or  all  of  these  objections  should  be  sufficient 
to  evoke  your  opposition  to  the  Bill  now  before 
Congress. 

Remember  the  California  case  cited  herein.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  price  fixing  legislation  in  that 
State,  should  result  in  but  one  decision  in  your  mind 
— and  that  is, — vigorous  and  unalterable  opposition 
to  Federal  and  State  price  fixing  legislation. 

Three  Tubes  Today — Three  Months  to  Pay 

During  the  National  Banking  Holiday,  an  import¬ 
ant  manufacturer  of  toilet  goods  advertised  to  the 
consuming  public  that  three  tubes  of  a  well-known 
brand  of  tooth  paste  could  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
or  department  store  in  exchange  for  a  customer’s 
personal  check  dated  July  1,  1933. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  offer  is  that  it  comes 
from  a  manufacturer  who  has  long  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  price  fixing  legislation,  and  yet  he  offers 
his  regular  50  cent  product  at  the  price  of  three 
tubes  for  $1.00. 

This  goes  to  show  that  even  manufacturers  who 
6up])ort  price  fixing  legislation  are  ready  and  willing 
to  cut  prices,  but  they  insist  that  this  right  must  be 
legally  theirs,  and  that  the  retailer  must  not  enjoy  a 
similar  privilege.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time 
such  a  manufacturer  decides  to  cut  his  advertised 
retail  price,  the  retailer  is  usually  the  loser. 


This  instance  indicates,  it  seems  to  us,  that  price 
fixing  legislation  places  the  manufacturer  absolutely 
in  the  saddle,  while  the  retailer  and  consumer  are 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  his  whims. 

State  Sales  Taxes  Still  Threaten 

The  “open  season”  for  state  sales  tax  legislation 
is  still  with  us. 

At  the  time  this  Editorial  is  being  written.  New 
York  State  is  still  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  character  of  the  tax  bill  which  will  be  adopted 
by  its  Legislature.  Despite  the  good  fight  which  has 
been  waged  by  merchants  in  New  York  City  and 
throughout  the  State,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Legislature  at  Albany  has  not  yet  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  folly  of  such  legislation. 

A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  condemns  the  New 
York  State  sales  tax  measure  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  retailers  to  collect  the 
tax  on  sales  made  for  delivery  outside  of  the  State. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  levying  of  such  unconstitutional 
taxes,  it  would  be  necessary  for  merchants  to  keep 
detailed  and  accurate  records  of  sales  which,  to  say 
the  least,  would  prove  to  be  troublesome  and  costly. 

The  position  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  of  particular  interest  to  merchants 
in  New  York  State,  but  also  to  merchants  of  other 
states  whose  goods  are  sold  subject  to  interstate 
commerce. 


In  Illinois,  where  the  fiscal  situation  has  been 
particularly  acute,  a  retail  sales  tax  of  3  per  cent  has 
been  enacted,  effective  on  and  after  April  Ist.  In 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  George  Sheridan,  Di¬ 
rector  of  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  important  provisions  of  this  tax. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  merchants  of 
Chicago  are  rightfully  planning  to  pass  this  tax  on 
to  the  public  by  adding  1  cent  on  purchases  from  11 
to  33  cents;  2  cents  on  purchases  from  34  to  67  cents; 
3  cents  on  purchases  from  68  cents  to  $1;  and  3  per 
cent  on  pmrchases  over  $1. 

On  the  eve  of  the  tax  becoming  effective  an 
injunction  was  obtained  from  the  Courts.  At  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  which 
holds  that  merchants  will  be  liable  for  payment  of 
the  tax  on  and  after  April  1st — if  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  law  is  invalid — merchants  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  collect  the  tax  from  their  customers,  prom¬ 
ising  to  refimd  it  to  customers  presenting  sales  checks 
as  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  if  the  law  is 
finally  declared  invalid. 


In  Vermont  the  Legislature  has  passed  a  gross  sales 
tax  ranging  from  of  1  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 
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In-  North  Dakota  a  graduated  sales  tax  will  become 
effective  July  1st,  but  demand  for  a  referendum  is 
under  way. 

•  •  *  •  • 

In  Arizona  a  sales  tax  becomes  effective  on  April 
30th,  but  legal  action  has  been  started  because  the 
measure  contains  a  clause  prohibiting  a  referendum 
on  the  subject. 

*  •  •  »  • 

In  Utah  a  sales  tax  of  %  of  1  per  cent  has  been 
enacted. 

•  *  «  «  * 

In  Oregon  a  2  jier  cent  gross  sales  tax  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  will  be  referred  to 
the  voters  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  July. 

Sales  tax  bills  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislatures 
of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Mich¬ 
igan,  California,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 

In  South  Carolina  the  House  has  voted  down  a 
sales  tax  measure,  and  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
income  tax  increases,  which  has  been  passed  on  to 
the  Senate  for  action. 

In  Idaho  the  State  Legislature  adjourned  after 
considering  and  rejecting  all  sales  tax  proposals. 

In  Kansas  a  gross  sales  tax  bill,  as  well  as  a  bill 
placing  a  tax  on  chain  store  units,  has  met  with 
defeat.  • 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  Texas,  we  have  been  informed  by  A.  M. 
Goldstein  of  Waco,  a  former  President  of  the  Texas 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  that  in  all  probability 
the  sales  tax  bill  before  the  Texas  Legislature  will 
be  killed  in  Committee  before  reaching  the  Floor  of 
the  House. 

We  think  it  very  appropriate  at  this  time,  and  in 
these  editorial  columns,  to  commend  Mr.  Goldstein 
for  the  excellent  fight  which  he  has  waged  against 
the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax  in  his  State. 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  the  sales  tax 
measure  has  been  defeated  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Merchants  of  that  State  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  decisive  victory  which  they  have  won. 

Harry  S.  Brown  of  The  Emery-Brown  Company, 
Waterville,  Me.,  is  especially  to  be  commended  for 
the  active  part  he  played  in  opposing  the  enactment 
of  the  measure. 

In  states  where  sales  tax  bills  have  been  passed, 
we  predict  that  they  will  be  repealed  at  the  earliest 


opportunity,  if  merchants  will  only  stand  firm  in 
passing  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer,  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  of  government  officials  who  have 
advocated  and  urged  this  form  of  taxation  as  a 
means  of  distributing  the  cost  of  government  more 
broadly  on  the  basis  of  consumer  purchases.  Unless 
merchants  do  this,  this  form  of  taxation  is  very  likely 
to  become  permanent  in  those  states,  and  the  rate 
of  tax  raised  from  time  to  time,  just  as  long  as  mer¬ 
chants  show  a  disposition  to  try  to  absorb  it. 

Any  form  of  taxation  which  hits  the  pocket  hook 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  every  time  they  make  a 
purchase,  will  very  quickly  become  unpopular  and 
bring  about  its  eventual  repeal.  Reduction  in  cost 
of  government  will  then  become  compulsory.  Why 
not  face  the  facts  now? 

•  «  *  •  • 

In  those  states  where  a  sales  tax  measure  is  still 
pending,  or  where  one  may  yet  be  proposed,  we 
think  that  the  example  now  being  set  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  balancing  its  budget  without  the 
levying  of  new  taxes,  should  be  carefully  noted  and 
followed. 

Our  Federal  Government  recognizes  that  budgets 
can  be  balanced  by  reducing  expenses,  as  well  as  by 
increasing  revenue. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  state  legislatures  learn 
this  same  simple  lesson. 

It  is  up  to  the  taxpayers  of  each  state  to  teach  it  to 
them.  It  can  be  done  by  letting  state  legislators 
know,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the  tax-paying 
abilities  of  their  constituents  have  long  since  been 
exhausted  and  that  retrenchment  in  government 
costs  is  now  imperative. 

With  our  Federal  Government  so  wisely  leading 
the  way,  this  task  should  be  all  the  easier  in  the 
states. 

«  «  *  *  « 

Unless  the  opportunity  has  passed, — fight  every 
attempt  to  impose  a  retail  sales  tax  measure  in  your 
state  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  your  legislative 
session. 

We  realize  that,  as  merchants,  you  have  many 
problems  confronting  you  today  which  command 
your  time  and  energy,  but  perhaps  none  is  more 
important  than  that  of  taxation.  Unless  you  join 
forces  with  your  feUow  merchants  in  vigorously  pro¬ 
testing  against  a  threatening  sales  tax  biU,  you  are 
apt  to  find  yourself  very  soon  burdened  with  a  new 
and  troublesome  tax  levy,  which  may  threaten  your 
very  existence  as  a  retailer. 

Act  today  while  the  opportunity  presents  itself! 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late! 

And  remember  that  your  National  Association  is 
prepared  and  ready  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  its  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  in 
helping  you  to  defeat  this  type  of  legislation. 
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The  Tily  Plan  of  Reciprocal  Insurance 
for  Bank  Deposits 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  statement  by  Herbert  J.  Tily,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association,  advocating  a  recip¬ 
rocal  insurance  plan  for  the  safeguarding  of  bank 
deposits. 

Readers  of  The  Bulletin,  we  presume,  have  read 
Mr.  Tily's  proposal,  because  of  its  timely  interest 
during  the  recent  National  Banking  Holiday. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps  the  rather  widespread  demand  for  some 
plan  of  protecting  bank  deposits,  has  subsided  some¬ 
what  with  the  reopening  of  the  sound  banks  of  our 
Country.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains — that  even 
at  this  date — approximately  $6,000,000,000  of  de¬ 
positors'  funds  are  in  the  custody  of  banks  which 
still  remain  closed.  In  all  probability  the  efforts  of 
conservators  appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
will  result  in  the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  these 
banks,  and  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  depositors  will 
be  materially  reduced. 

It  would  seem,  however,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  eventual  losses  sustained,  that  depositors  should 
be  afforded  an  ample  degree  of  protection  in  our 
banking  system.  The  average  individual  knows  little 
about  the  business  of  banking  or  the  intricate  work¬ 
ings  of  finance.  He  entrusts  his  savings  to  banks 
under  federal  or  state  supervision,  rightfully  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  will  be  protected  and  safeguarded 
against  unsound  speculation  and  imprudent  invest¬ 
ment.  He  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  banks 
supervised  by  his  Government  are  safe  and  secure. 

But  practices  and  policies  in  banking  circles  of 
the  past  few  years,  which  made  necessary  our  Na¬ 
tional  Banking  Holiday,  indicate  clearly  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
in  the  future. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  a  plan  for  reciprocal 
insurance  of  bank  deposits,  such  as  that  proposed 
by  Herbert  J.  Tily;  or  careful  study  may  present 
some  modification  of  this  plan,  which  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  Government,  banks  and  people,  alike. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  our  problem  is  the  Glass 
Banking  Bill,  which  provides  for  greater  govern¬ 
mental  control  over  our  banking  institutions  and 
their  management. 

At  any  rate,  our  people  never  again  must  be  called 
upon  to  undergo  the  uncertainty  and  fear  which 
they  experienced  during  the  recent  banking  crisis. 
If  banks,  themselves,  cannot  protect  their  depositors, 
then  our  Government,  through  adequate  legislation, 
must  at  all  times  scrupulously  scrutinize  our  banking 


system; — and  see  to  it  that  it  is  ever  maintained  in 
a  strong  healthy  condition;  free  of  unsound  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  practices;  and  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  keeps  foremost  the  rights  and  safety  of  those 
who  entrust  their  savings  to  its  care. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  banking  in  our 
Country,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  great  merchant — 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  giving  serious  thought  to  so  im¬ 
portant  a  problem  of  the  American  people  during 
those  trying  days  in  March.  It  is  such  foresight  and 
interest  in  national  affairs  as  that  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tily,  which  indicates  without  question  that  retailers 
are  concerned,  above  all  things  else,  with  the  welfare 
of  those  millions  who  constitute  the  Great  American 
Public.  ' 

The  Thirty  Hour  W'eek  i 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  have  reported  out  favorably  a 
bill  providing  for  a  thirty-hour  working  week  in 
industry,  as  an  emergency  measure  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

While  this  bill  does  not  make  a  thirty-hour  week 
compulsory,  yet  it  bans  the  shipment  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce,  where  such  working  schedule  is 
not  observed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  result  in  the  re-employment  of  some  six  million 
of  our  people.  Its  supporters  hope  that  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  creating  on  a  national  scale,  an  in¬ 
voluntary  share-the-work  movement. 

Specifically,  the  bill  prohibits  the  shipment,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  delivery  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  any  commodity  produced  or  manufactured 
in  any  mine,  quarry,  mill,  tannery,  workshop,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  any  person  was  employed,  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  work,  more  than  five  days  in  any  week, 
or  more  than  six  hours  in  any  day. 

•  *  •  •  « 

At  this  time  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  workrooms 
or  alteration  rooms  of  a  retail  store  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  workshop,  and  whether  retail  stores 
manufacturing  goods  on  special  order  for  customers 
would  be  construed  as  manufacturing  establishments. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Child  Labor  Law  Case,  in  which  the  Court  held 
that  the  employment  of  one  child  among  five  thous¬ 
and  employees  in  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
would  taint  all  of  the  commodities  manufactured  in 
that  establishment,  whether  by  the  labor  of  a  child 
or  not,  the  provision  in  the  Black  Bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  any  person  is  employed  more  than  five 
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days  a  week,  or  more  than  six  hours  in  any  day, 
then  the  products  of  that  establishment  could  not 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  makes  this  meas¬ 
ure  an  extremely  broad  one. 

This  Bill  does  not  provide  for  any  exemption  of 
vendees  of  goods  by  reason  of  guarantee  given  by 
the  manufacturing  vendor  that  the  goods  are  not 
the  product  of  labor  employed  in  excess  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  provided  under  the  Bill.  In  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  if  retailers  ship  in  interstate 
oommerce,  or  their  trucks  or  vehicles  deliver  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  any  goods  which  were  shown  to  be 
the  product  of  labor  prohibited  under  this  Bill, 
each  delivery  would  constitute  a  separate  violation 
of  the  proposed  law. 

This  measure  is  receiving  careful  consideration  by 
your  Association  at  the  present  time.  Without 
question,  it  is  prompted  by  a  laudatory  motive,  yet 
it  requires  most  careful  study,  because  of  its  far- 
reaching  effects  in  the  event  of  its  enactment. 

It  will  be  carefully  watched,  and  you  will  be  kept 
fully  informed. 

A  Call  for  Information 

President  Hahn  has  dispatched  a  memorandum, 
treating  of  a  number  of  important  and  timely  prob¬ 
lems,  to  the  members  of  the  Emergency  Committee 
on  National  Affairs  of  your  Association. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  this  memorandum 
is  the  need  for  local  constructive  action  in  every 
community  in  order  to  restore  effectively  economic 
stability  throughout  our  Nation. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  national  problems 
are  only  the  aggregate  of  community  problems,  Mr. 
Hahn  suggests  that  the  Association  collect  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  is  being  done  in  cities  and  towns  in 
finding  remedies  for  local  unemployment;  efforts  to 
keep  financial  institutions  sound;  encouraging  the 
use  of  purchasing  power;  plans  to  increase  purchas¬ 
ing  power;  needful  reforms  in  distributive  sources 
which  might  be  achieved  cooperatively,  and  other 
local  efforts  now  being  made  to  solve  similar  im¬ 
portant  problems. 

It  is  your  President’s  idea  that  information  so  re¬ 
ceived  be  considered  carefully  by  the  Emergency 
Committee  on  National  Affairs,  and  that  a  digest  of 
such  information  as  is  found  to  be  sound  and  prac¬ 
tical  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

No  doubt  such  efforts  have  been  made  in  your 
community.  We  would  appreciate,  therefore,  hearing 
about  them — the  plan  adopted,  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  results  to  date. 

Through  the  careful  study  and  dissemination  of 
such  data,  your  Association  can  become  an  important 
factor  in  helping  to  restore  more  stable  conditions 
throughout  our  great  Country. 

Let’s  have  your  cooperation. 


The  Evils  of  Demonstrators 

Much  is  being  heard  these  days  about  the  use  of 
hidden  demonstrators  as  a  part  of  the  sales  force. 

There  are  rumors  of  certain  ill-advised  practices 
resorted  to  by  some  manufacturers  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  their  demonstrators,  and  even  through  the 
the  stores’  own  salespeople. 

From  what  we  hear,  these  practices  are  costly  to 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer  and  would  be  aban¬ 
doned  willingly  by  the  manufacturers. 

We  have  heard  complaints  of  demonstrators  split¬ 
ting  their  commissions  with  the  store’s  salespeople; 
and  of  demonstrators  actually  giving  the  merchandise 
away  in  order  to  speed  up  re-orders,  since  they  are 
frequently  paid  a  commission  on  the  store’s  pur¬ 
chases. 

Unquestionably,  most  demonstrators  are  able,  well 
trained  salespeople.  They  know  how  to  sell,  and 
they  know  the  ways  of  people. 

To  the  suggestion  that  the  store  select  and  train 
its  own  demonstrators  for  selling  goods  which  require 
demonstrative  selling,  the  answer  is  made,  “that  even 
our  own  salespeople  shortly  fall  under  the  influence 
of  these  manufacturers.”  This  is  done  through  the 
payment  of  bonuses;  checks  sent  to  the  salespersons’ 
home  addresses;  various  forms  of  entertainment;  the 
giving  of  gifts;  gratuities,  etc. 

If  these  charges  be  true,  then  it  is  time  that  retail¬ 
ers  should  take  action  to  stamp  them  out.  Like  all 
acts  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  above  board,  it  may 
require  careful  investigation  and  close  scrutiny  to 
unearth  them. 

However,  your  efforts  should  be  rewarded  with  the 
knowledge  that  your  salespeople  are  free  to  sell  what 
your  customers’  want  without  being  influenced  by 
outside  agencies  to  favor  one  line  above  another, 
often  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  customer. 

Our  Merchandising  Division,  under  the  leadership 
of  Victor  Ziminsky,  its  chairman,  has  already  held 
conferences  for  a  discussion  of  this  problem.  Other 
conferences  are  scheduled  to  be  held,  in  the  hope 
that  some  constructive  action  will  result,  which  will 
eradicate  these  evils. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  definite  information  on  these 
sub  rosa  transactions.  If  you  have  any  facts,  let’s 
have  them. 

Progress  in  Group  Action 

Another  step  forward  in  the  movement  for  con¬ 
certed  action  by  stores  in  meeting  common  prob¬ 
lems,  is  marked  by  the  recent  affiliation  of  the  Retail 
Stores  Executives  Association  of  New  York  as  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Store  Management  Group  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  bringing  about  this  affilia¬ 
tion  is  due  to  J.  A.  Dingivan,  General  Manager  of 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Company,  and  President  of  the 
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Retail  Stores  Executives  Association.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  New  York  Group  will  contribute 
and  share  tlirectly  in  the  activities  of  other  local 
Store  Managers’  Groups  which  have  heen  formed  in 
leading  cities,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Balti* 
more,  Boston  and  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  action  in  eliminating  uneconomic  and  costly 
competitive  services. 

Neil  Petree,  President  of  James  McCreery  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chairman  of  the  Stores’  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Metropolitan  New  York,  outlined  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Retail  Stores  Executives  Association 
the  opportunity,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  for  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  stores  in  reducing  un¬ 
necessary  servicing  costs. 

Among  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Petree  mentioned, 
as  deserving  collective  action,  were  restriction  of  free 
freight  and  express  shipments;  uniform  charges  for 
rug  storage;  charging  for  fur  alterations,  and  mini¬ 
mum  rates  on  fur  storage;  elimination  of  special 
customer  discounts;  curtailment  of  purchasing 
agents’  discounts,  and  the  adoption  of  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  of  applying  the  five- 
day  plan  for  store  employees. 

These  and  other  problems  wiU  receive  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  of  the  local  Store  Managers’ 
Chapter,  and  the  path  is  opened  to  intelligent  co¬ 
operative  action  which  will  not  only  benefit  stores 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  but  will  serve  as  a  practical 
and  profitable  guide  for  member  stores  in  other 
cities. 

Truth  In-Fabric  Legislation 

just  as  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to 
press,  word  has  reached  us  that  there  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Carey  of  Wyoming  a  so-called 
Truth-In-Fabric  Bill.  Members ‘will  recall  that  simi¬ 
lar  measures  have  been  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  years  past. 

While  your  Association  is  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  which  is  sought  to  be  enforced  through 
legislation  of  this  character,  and  has  always  lauded 
every  effort  to  make  business  better,  cleaner  and 
more  frank  to  the  public,  nevertheless  previous 
Truth-In-Fabric  Bills  entailed  none  of  the  expected 


benefits  to  the  consuming  public,  but  did  have  po¬ 
tentially  serious  hardships  and  injustices  to  the  re¬ 
tail  distributors  of  the  Country. 

Accordingly,  the  present  measure  will  be  made  the 
subject,  at  once,  of  careful  study  by  your  Association, 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  retailers  may  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

You  shall  hear  more  about  this  measure  shortly. 

Ambassador  Straus 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus — United  States  Ambassador  to 
France. 

The  appointment  of  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France  is  a  most  fortunate  choice.  He 
brings  to  this  important  diplomatic  post — character 
above  reproach,  culture,  sound  judgment,  and  proven 
ability.  Without  question  he  possesses  to  a  marked 
degree  those  qualities  most  needed  for  the  solution 
of  our  international  problems,  which  events  of  the 
past  two  decades  have  brought  into  being. 

«  •  •  «  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  maintaining  and  promoting  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  Republics.  The  very  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  appointment  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  not  only  in  Washington,  but  equally  so  in 
Paris. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Ambassador  Straus  goes  to  his  new  field  of  labor 
with  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  his  fellow 
merchants. 

While  American  retailing  may  lose  temporarily 
the  influence  of  one  of  its  greatest  leaders;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  loss  will  be  compensated  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  answered  an  important  call  to  public 
service. 

The  Craft  is  proud  of  Ambassador  Straus  and  of 
the  honor  and  distinction  which  his  appointment 
has  brought  to  it. 
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Legist  at  ion 


State  Legislatures  Considering  Retail  Sales  Taxes 
Should  Await  Illinois  Experience 


By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 
Director,  Tax  Information  Bureau, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Columbus,  Ohio 

- ■ - 


Merchants  in  states- which 

are  seriously  considering,  the 
proposed  retail  state  sales  . 
taxes,  and  which  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  them,  have  every  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  before  their  state  tries 
this  experiment  they  await  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  like  experiment  launched 
this  month  in  Illinois. 

Retailers  who  have  studied  the 
proposed  sales  tax  systems  have 
contended,  from  the  start,  that  in 
the  industrial  and  populous  North¬ 
ern  and  Eiastern  states,  or  in  any 
state  which  has  a  large  metropolitan 
area,  it  would  be  totally  impossible 
for  the  merchants  to  collect  such  a 
tax  from  their  customers. 

They  have  held  that  if  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  forced  to  absorb  the  tax, 
it  becomes  a  very  high  retail  dealers’ 
privilege  tax  which  is  greater  than 
the  normal  retail  operating  profits 
in  many  lines. 

Called  “Painless”  Tax 

The  extensive  propaganda  being 
issued  by  the  tax-spending  groups 
who  see  in  the  retail  sales  tax  a 
chance  to  escape  the  necessity  of  the 
economies  which  private  businesses 
have  l)een  forced  to  make,  has  been 
contending  that  the  merchant  can 
collect  the  sales  tax  from  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  asserts  that  it,  therefore 
becomes  a  “painless”  tax,  paid  from 
day  to  day  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
public. 

The  propagandists  have  pointed 
to  rural  Mississippi,  where,  except 
in  the  border  cities,  the  merchants 
have  been  able  to  some  extent  to  re¬ 
cover  the  tax  from  their  customers. 
They  have  contended  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Pennsylvania  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  this  because  of  the 
rather  obscure  wording  of  the 
Pennsylvania  act. 

Now  we  are  to  have  a  show-down 
on  this  disputed  point.  Illinois, 
completely  ignoring  the  disastrous 
Pennsylvania  experience,  has  levied 
a  three  per  cent  tax  on  all  retail 


sales  in  that  state,  and  commences 
the  job  of  collecting  these  millions 
this  month.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Illinois  act,  collections  are 
made  from  the  licensed  merchants 
every  thirty  days.  Consequently, 
merchants  in  Illinois,  on  May  15th, 
will  enjoy  their  first  settlement  with 
the  state  taxing  authorities  under 
his  new  levy,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
Summer,  at  least,  we  will  know 
whether  the  merchants  of  Illinois 
have  been  able  to  recover  the  tax 
from  their  customers. 

Illinois  Experience  Important 

The  Illinois  experience  is  very 
important,  because  in  that  state 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  make  it  in  actuality  a  con¬ 
sumer  tax.  The  Legislature  even 
considered  amendments  which  would 
have  made  it  mandatory  in  every 
instance  for  the  retailer  to  collect 
the  tax  from  the  customer,  and 
amendments  which  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  fractional  and  other 
stamps  so  that  the  tax  could  have 
been  passed  on  in  exact  amounts  in 
every  instance. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  provis¬ 
ion  in  the  Illinois  state  constitution 
it  was  held  that  such  a  mandatoiy' 
requirement  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state. 

However,  in  Illinois  the  act  was 
finally  amended  so  that  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  protect 
the  retailers  in  their  effort  to  collect 
the  tax  from  the  customer.  The 
provisions  in  the  Illinois  act  which 
attempt  to  accomplish  this — and 
which  at  least  will  prevent  adver¬ 
tising  of  tax  assumption — read  as 
follows ; 

Section  Each  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  tangible 
personal  property  at  retail  shall  have 
the  language  hereinafter  stated  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  upon  the  carton, 
box.  wrapper  or  other  container  con¬ 
taining  such  property  or  shall  deliver 
to  the  purchaser  a  sales  ticket  upon 


which  such  language  is  conspicuously 
stamped,  printed  or  displayed : 

The  selling  price  of  this  property 
is  included  in  receipts  upon  the  basis 
of  which  the  seller  is  obligated  to 
pay  3  per  cent  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

No  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  tangible  personal  property 
at  retail  shall  advertise  or  hold  out 
to  the  public,  in  any  manner  directly 
or  indirectly  that  the  tax  herein  im¬ 
posed  is  not  considered  as  an  element 
in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are 
deemed  desirable  and  necessary  to 
prevent  fraud  and  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  but  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  if  one  or  both 
of  such  provisions  be  held  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  void,  that  such  invalid 
provision  or  provisions  be  considered 
separable  and  that  the  balance  of  this 
Act  be  given  effect. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  possible 
in  any  state  for  the  merchant  to 
collect  the  tax  from  the  customer 
and  to  avoid  making  it  a  very  high 
retail  dealers’  privilege  tax,  it  can 
and  will  be  done  in  Illinois.  Those 
of  us  who  have  studied  the  practical 
workings  of  this  entirely  new  and 
experimental  system  are  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  in  many  lines  of 
retailing,  particularly  where  the  unit 
of  sale  is  small,  this  will  be  totally 
impossible.  After  a  few  months, 
however,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  theory,  but  one  of  actual  fact. 

Allow  Time  for  Trial 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  for  the 
merchants  in  any  state  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  this  new  form  of  tax,  to 
ask  their  Legislature  to  jxistpone 
final  enactment  until  after  Illinois 
has  tried  this  new  plan.  Any  legis¬ 
lator  will  admit  that  a  tax  which 
w’ould  ruin  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  retail  industry  would  be  un¬ 
economic  and  undesirable.  They 
are  proceeding  in  the  various  states 
on  the  comfortable  assumption  that 
the  retailer  can  recover  the  impost. 

I  am  not  particularly  keen  to  ven¬ 
ture  predictions,  but  it  is  my  priv¬ 
ate  guess  that  the  new  three  per 
cent  retail  sales  tax  will  not  lie  on 
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the  statute  books  in  Illinois  one  year 
from  this  date.  My  guess  is  that  it 
will  work  such  a  hardship  upon  the 
retailers  of  that  state,  that  public 
opinion  will  turn  on  the  tax-spend¬ 
ers  and  that  they  will  repeal  it  after 
a  few  months  of  trial. 

Expenditure  Deflation  Necessary 


In  Ohio,  where  we  are  fighting 
the  retail  sales  tax  threat,  we  are 
calling  the  attention  of  the  politic¬ 
ians  to  the  example  set  by  President 
Roosevelt.  He  completely  discarded 
the  idea  of  levying  a  new  national 
sales  tax  some  weeks  ago  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  if  such  large  new 
sources  of  revenue  were  tapped  by 
the  federal  government,  the  need  of 
economy  in  public  expenditures 
would  disappear  entirely.  Instead, 
the  moment  he  assumed  office  in 
Washington,  he  started  work  on  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  job  of 
expenditure  deflation  this  country 
has  ever  known.  In  Ohio  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  possibility  of 
this  alternative  plan — expenditure 
deflation  rather  t^n  new  taxation. 

In  Georgia,  late  in  March,  the  or¬ 


ganized  merchants  succeeded  finally 
in  defeating  the  pending  proposed 
retail  sales  tax  bills  which  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  tax-spending  interests 
of  that  state.  One  of  the  measures, 
providing  for  a  levy  of  five  per  cent 
on  all  retail  sales  of  tangible  prop¬ 
erty,  both  real  and  personal,  finally 
was  defeated  in  the  closing  hours  oi 
the  session  by  a  vote  of  99  to  73. 
The  proposed  two  per  cent  sales  tax 
bill,  which  was  introduced  early  in 
the  session  and  caused  most  of  the 
legislative  fighting  in  that  state,  was 
finally  defeated  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  '  Committee  and  never 
reached  a  vote  in  the  House. 

The  Georgia  Mercantile  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  L.  L.  Austin  of  At¬ 
lanta  is  secretary,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  largely  through  the  activity  of 
the  Atlanta  Retail  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  put  up  a  splendid  fight  in 
Georgia.  They  completely  exposed 
the  fallacies  of  the  propaganda  em¬ 
anating  from  the  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  is  significant  to  recall  that 
Georgia,  in  1930  and  1931,  tried  the 
sales  tax  in  a  limited  way  and  at  a 
very  low  rate,  and  thus  they  did  not 
care  to  repeat  the  experiment. 


As  this  is  written,  late  in  March, 
it  seems  that  the  merchant  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  state  of  Alabama  have 
finally  defeated  the  various  efforts 
to  levy  a  sales  tax  of  from  two  to 
five  per  cent  in  that  state.  Missis¬ 
sippi  propaganda  was  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  Alabama,  but  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  Tax  Information  Bureau  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  is  arranging  to  make  a 
careful  detailed  study  during  the 
next  few  months  of  the  operation  of 
the  Illinois  sales  tax  plan,  and  of  the 
gross  income  tax  measure  which 
likewise  levies  a  one  per  cent  tax  on 
all  retail  sales  in  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  We  hope  to  prove  through  this 
Illinois-Indiana  experiment  in  tax¬ 
ation  that  our  contentions  relative 
to  the  defects  in  the  state  sales  tax 
system  are  true.  We  believe  that  if 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  experience 
is  as  disastrous  as  w'e  anticipate, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  merchant 
taxpayer,  other  states  will  discard 
this  attractive  new  system  which  is 
so  enticing  to  th<;  tax-spending  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country. 
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The  General  Sales  Tax  Movement 


For  the  past  several  years  re¬ 
tail  interests  have  been  waging 
a  vigorous  hght  against  the 
steadily  increasing  sales  tax  propa¬ 
ganda  being  put  forth  in  several 
states.  The  merchants  have  lobbied 
but  in  many  cases  stronger  lobbies 
of  opposing  interests  have  antici¬ 
pated  and  outnumbered  them. 

Theories  of  Taxation 

The  depression  is  the  excuse,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  this  strong,  and 
apparently  sudden,  sales  tax  move¬ 
ment.  The  basic  conflict  is  one  of 
tax  philosophies.  Real  estate  and 
graduated  inheritance  and  income 
taxes  are  l)ased  upon  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  ability  to  pay.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  6f  these  taxes  is  considera¬ 
bly  marred  by  defects  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  procedure  of  the  former  and 
numerous  loopholes  for  evasion  of 
the  latter.  Despite  these  defects, 
however,  which  should  be  corrected, 
the  theory  underlying  such  taxes  is 
sound.  They  can  be  justified  on 
social,  economic  and  fiscal  grounds. 
Such  taxes  are  direct  and  are,  for 
the  most  jiart,  not  shifted.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  recog¬ 
nized  economists  that  land  taxes  are 
capitalized  into  the  selling  value  of 
the  land,  and  that  taxes  on  net  in¬ 
come,  where  general,  are  not  shifted. 
Consequently  such  ta.xes,  although 
painful,  are  just  and.  because  they 
are  based  upon  ability  and  stay 
where  put,  they  occasion  less  injury 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  business 
structure  than  a  general  scheme  of 
indirect  taxation. 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  fiscal  pol¬ 
icy  are  general  sales  taxes,  whether 
they  be  designated  as  manufactur¬ 
ers’  levies,  retail  sales  taxes  or  turn¬ 
over  taxation.  Such  taxes  are  levied 
according  to  inability  to  pay  and 
bear  most  heavily  upon  those  who 
have  the  least,  while  they  constitute 
an  inconsequential  burden  upon  the 
wealthiest  classes.  Moreover,  their 
effects  are  concealed  and  insidious. 
They  give  rise  to  almost  endless 
shifting,  thereby  causing  undesir¬ 
able  repercussions  throughout  the 
entire  economic  structure. 


By  MABEL  L.  WALKER 
Executive  Secretary 
General  IV  el  fare  Tax  League 


The  merchants,  whether  they  de¬ 
sire  it  or  not,  have  been  forced 
into  this  struggle  on  the  side  of  the 
consumers.  The  mercantile  inter¬ 
ests  represent  the  trampling  ground 
on  which  the  attempted  transfer  of 
the  tax  basis  from  ability  to  inabil¬ 
ity  would  be  made,  and  a  lot  of  them 
would  not  survive  the  struggle. 
Moreover,  any  levy  that  tends  in 
the  long  rim  to  lower  the  standard 
of  living  is  injurious  to  merchants. 
Their  prosperity  is  peculiarly  de- 
l>endent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  mass  of  consumers. 

Effect  on  Consumers 

The  heart  of  the  retail  opposition 
to  general  sales  taxation  has  been 
that  such  taxes  could  not  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  would  be  true.  But  even 
if  such  taxes  could  be  immediately 
.'ind  universally  shifted  to  the  buy¬ 
ers,  the  handicap  to  the  merchants 
would  be  only  deferred  and  not  re¬ 
moved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  consumer  purchasing  power  is 
fixed  within  rather  rigid  limits. 
.\ccording  to  a  recent  study  made 
by  The  Business  IVeek,  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  goods  and  services  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States  are 
bought  by  people  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  Since  services  are 
not  indulged  in,  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  by  the  lowest  income  groups, 
it  is  likely  that  much  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased  are  bought  by  those  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  The 
total  savings  of  this  group,,  which 
does  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  buying,  are  equal  to 
only  four  per  cent  of  their  total 
income.  These  savings  are  not 
equally  distributed  among  the  group. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
have  no  savings  at  all.  Whatever  a 
sales  tax  takes  from  the  income  of 
such  people,  therefore,  will  cut 
down  their  purchasing  by  the  bulk 
of  that  amount.  A  general  let-up 
in  purchasing  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  do  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  buying,  will  be  serious 
enough  to  send  many  marginal  con¬ 
cerns  into  bankruptcy  and  will  make 


its  influence  felt  on  all.  The  mer¬ 
chant,  of  necessity,  has  to  be  con¬ 
sumer  conscious.  He  will  prosper 
as  people  buy.  When  their  buying 
is  diminished  he  will  suffer. 

It  seems  im  fortunate  that  the  so¬ 
cial  implications  of  this  general  sales 
versus  income-inheritance-reai  estate 
tax  fight  (and  in  its  final  analysis 
it  is  that)  should  not  have  been 
more  generally  recognized.  The 
manufacturers’  levy  was  dramatic¬ 
ally  defeated  in  Congress  last  year 
on  social  welfare  grounds.  But  the 
burden  of  opposing  state  sales  taxes 
has  fallen  largely  upon  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  social  conflict* in¬ 
volved  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
ignored. 

The  apathy  of  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  has  been  largely  due  to  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  and  a  hazy  idea  that 
they  “won’t  feel’’  the  sales  tax. 
When  the  public  becomes  aware  of 
the  real  significance  of  such  taxa¬ 
tion  their  opposition  to  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  bitter. 

Meanwhile,  socially  conscious  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  are  losing  the 
fight  by  default.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  cajoled  into  lielieving  that 
a  sales  tax  which  might  cost  him 
$15  or  $20  or  more  a  year  will  be 
less  painful  than  a  lowered  income 
tax  exemption  which  might  take  $5 
or  $10  annually.  Therefore,  he  like¬ 
wise  fails  to  register  opposition.  “It 
won’t  pass.”  or  “We  won’t  feel  it,” 
plus  the  widespread  conviction  that 
it  is  the  merchants’  fight,  are  the 
mental  attitudes  which  are  making 
it  possible  for  sales  tax  propagand¬ 
ists  to  make  such  decided  progress 
in  foisting  this  undesirable  tax  upon 
the  public. 

Burden  Upon  Retailers 

It  is  a  merchants’  fight.  They  will 
feel  the  first  impact  of  the  blow 
and  they  will  undoubtedly  suffer 
keenly  as  a  result  of  the  levy.  The 
usual  theory  is  that  the  sales  tax  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Al¬ 
though  generally  speaking,  this  is 
true  in  the  long  run,  such  shifting 
is  by  no  means  universal  or  uniform 
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and  during  the  interim  of  shifting 
business,  many  may  suffer  serious 
losses.  Only  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
modities  for  which  there  is  an  in- 
<^stic  demand  can  the  tax  be  fully 
and  immediately  added  to  the  selling 
price.  Otherwise,  the  slackening  of 
demand  due  to  the  added  price  will 
occasion  loss  to  the  seller.  An  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  concerns  with 
a  large  margin  of  profit  to  bear  the 
tax  themselves  rather  than  to  add 
it  to  the  selling  price  will  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  into  bankruptcy 
the  marginal  competitor  who  is  at 
present  just  able  to  break  even. 

The  tax  is  further  discriminatory 
in  that  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
profits.  The  store  with  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  per  transaction  and 
a  small  turnover  would  pay  the  same 
rate  as  one  with  a  narrow  margin 
of  profit  and  a  frequent  turnover, 
and  since  the  tax  would  be  based  on 
the  total  volume  of  sales,  the  fre¬ 
quent  turnover  store  would  pay  a 
much  larger  tax  even  though  the 
net  profit  for  the  year  might  be 
much  smaller. 

Stores  with  heavy  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  large  indebtedness  would 
be  at  a  particular  disadvantage. 
Numerous  enterprises  just  able  to 
break  even  would  not  be  able  to 
bear  up  under  the  additional  load  of 
the  tax,  even  though  it  were  only 
a  temporary  burden  which  they 
could  later  p^s  on  to  the  consumer 
by  means  of  raising  prices,  reduc¬ 
ing  quality  or  some  other  device. 

The  great  injustice  of  the  tax  in 
this  respect  is  that  it  falls  upon  the 
concerns  making  no  profit  at  all  with 
the  same  force  that  it  hits  more  fav¬ 
orably  situated  enterprises.  This 
feature  has  been  defended  by  the 
Governor  of  W  est  Virginia  on  the 
plea  that  it  does  not  tax  efficiency. 
To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  tix 
IS  not  shifted  it  must  be  paid  out 
of  profits.  If  there  are  none,  the 
tax  may  force  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
cern^  out  of  existence.  A  business 
making  no  profits  cannot  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  tax  and  exist.  In 
spite  of  the  Governor’s  assertion, 
moreover,  the  tax  may  serve  to  pe¬ 
nalize  efficiency  in  the  case  of  those 
concerns  where  the  turnover  is  large 
and  unit  profits  low. 

Alfred  D.  Buehler  in  his  recent 
comprehensive  study  of  General 
^Jilcs  Taxation,  declared  that  the 
uniform  application  of  a  gross 
sales  tax  to  business  enterprise, 
when  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted,  in- 
\olves  the  most  serious  inequali- 
ties.  A  witness  during  the  hearings 
of  the  \\  est  Virginia  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  in  1926,  presented  data 


showing  how  the  gross  sales  tax  in 
that  state  collected  from  .1  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of 
West  Virginia  enterprise,  although 
the  same  tax  was  applied  to  all 
business  in  a  given  class. 

If  the  tax  could  always  be  shifted 
immediately  to  the  consumer  the 
above  discriminations  would  not 
matter,  but  such  shifting  does  not 
always  take  place.  .Even  when  the 
tax  is  passed  on,  the  process  of 
shifting  may  be  delayed  so  that 
meanwhile  the  business  concern  has 
to  bear  the  burden.  The  tax  will, 
therefore,  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  such  business  men  as  cannot  pass 
it  on,  or  who  are  delayed  in  shift¬ 
ing  it,  or  who  in  doing  so  irritate 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
social  implications  of  this  genereU 
sales  versus  income-inheritance- 
real  estate  tax  fight  {and  in  its 
final  analysis  it  is  that)  should  not 
have  been  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  ...  The  apathy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  has  been  largely  due 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  involved  and  a 
hazy  idea  that  they  “won't  feeU' 
the  sales  tax.  W  hen  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  taxation  their  oppos¬ 
ition  to  it  will  undoubtely  be 
bitter. 


their  customers  and  consequently 
suffer  loss  of  good  will. 

A  further  disadvantage  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  general 
sales  tax  is  that  the  burden  of  de¬ 
tailed  record-keeping  and  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  is  thrown  upon  the 
business  enterprise.  The  exact  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  added  cost  and  annoy¬ 
ance  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
estimate,  but  the  many  protests  on 
this  score  received  from  business 
men  in  the  countries  where  the  tax 
is  in  effect  prove  that  it  is  consid¬ 
erable. 

The  tax  must,  moreover,  lie  paid 
upon  charge  accounts  as  well  as 
upon  cash  sales.  If  the  account  is 
not  collectible  the  merchant  must 
add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  his 
other  loss. 

In  1932.  two  American  states,  one 
mainly  agricultural  and  the  other 
largely  industrial,  resorted  to  retail 
sales  taxes  as  an  emergency  device. 


One  levy  was  for  a  six  months’  per¬ 
iod,  the  other  for  two  years.  It  has 
not  yet  been  a  full  year  since  either 
of  these  taxes  went  into  effect. 

The  Mississippi  Experiment 

The  Mississippi  legislature  dur¬ 
ing  its  last  session  passed  a  gross 
sales  and  income  tax  law,  as  an 
emergency  measure,  to  go  into  effect 
May  1,  1932  and  to  expire  April 
30,  1934.  The  tax  on  retail  sales 
amounts  to  two  per  cent.  A  $1,200 
exemption  per  year  is  allowed  to 
each  business  concern.  Tax  pay¬ 
ments  are  monthly,  except  when 
they  amount  to  less  than  $10  per 
month  when  they  may  be  made 
quarterly  or,  in  the  case  of  very 
small  accounts,  annually. 

The  statements  usually  heard 
with  respect  to  this  tax  experiment 
are  that  it  is  proving  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive,  that  the  tax  is  lieing  shifted 
to  the  consumer,  that  there  is  no 
jxipular  opposition  to  it  and  that 
business  is  not  being  driven  from 
the  state  as  a  consequence  of  the 
tax.  The  state  tax  commission  has 
published  statistics  covering  the 
first  six  months  the  tax  was  in 
operation. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for 
six  months.  Undoubtedly  the  tax  is 
bringing  in  a  substantial  flow  of 
revenue.  Whether  such  returns  are 
commensurate  with  the  estimated 
business  activity  of  the  state,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  General  sales 
taxes  are  admittedly  productive,  so 
there  is  little  occasion  for  surprise 
in  the  fact  that  this  has  been  true  in 
Mississippi. 

There  is  less  cause  for  agreement 
with  the  second  statement,  that  is, 
that  the  tax  is  being  uniformly 
shifted  to  the  consumers.  The 
University  of  Mississippi  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  studv  of  this 
tax.  Nine  hundred  individual  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  58  towns  and  cities  of 
the  state  were  interviewed  in  the 
course  of  the  study.  According  to 
the  statements  of  the  740  retailers 
questioned,  it  was  found  that  55 
per  cent  of  them  were  shifting  the 
tax ;  22.6  per  cent  were  absorbing 
it ;  and  22.4  per  cent  were  shifting 
it  partially  and  absorbing  it  parti¬ 
ally.  Instead  of  the  tax  being  gen¬ 
erally  shifted  by  the  retailers,  as  is 
the  prevailing  impression,  it  is  being 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  by  ap¬ 
proximately  only  two-thirds  of  the 
retailers.  The  tax  on  wholesalers, 
which  is  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
and  the  ta.x  on  manufacturers, 
which  is  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent, 
are  being  almost  wholly  absorbed 
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l)ecause  of  the  smallness  of  the  tax. 
Most  of  the  retailers  absorbing  the 
tax  gave  as  their  reasons  for  doing 
so,  customers’  resentment  or  com¬ 
petition. 

Theoretically,  general  sales  taxes 
are  shifted  to  the  consumers  in  the 
long  run.  Such  shifting  may  be  de¬ 
layed  or  irregular.  It  appears  that 
even  in  Mississippi,  where  the  tax 
is  supposedly  popular,  customers’ 
resentment  has  l)een  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  compelling 
the  absorption  of  the  tax  on  the 
part  of  approximately  one-third  of 
the  retailers.  Although,  again,  com¬ 
plete  statistics  are  not  yet  available, 
there  are  some  indications  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  forced  out  of  the  state 
as  a  result  of  the  tax. 

The  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  W.  N.  Miner,  Secretary- 
Manager  of  the  Vicksburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  was  published 
in  The  Business  Week,  October  19, 
1932,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
picture  of  the  Mississippi  situation 
than  the  rosy  one  usually  portrayed 
by  enthusiasts  in  the  current  press 
and  periodicals.  “The  operation  of 
Mississippi’s  so-called  sales  tax  does 
not  .  .  .  ‘find  Mississippi  pleased’ 
— if  ‘Mississippi’  is  used  to  mean 
the  citizens  who  comprise  this  stnte 
...  It  is  not  a  fact  that  ‘since  the 
sales  tax  has  been  in  force,  the 
anxiety  of  the  merchants  has  sub¬ 
sided,’  for  the  reason  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  who,  in  most  instances,  are 
forced  to  pay  the  tax,  are  not  failing 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
almost  daily ;  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  merchants  are  losing 
business  to  ‘out-of-state’  concerns. 
No  well  informed  person  can  state 
as  a  fact  that  ‘no  increase  in  out-of- 
state  buying  has  been  noted.’  Since 
the  passage  of  the  sales  tax.  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  influx  of  sales¬ 
men  selling  from  samples,  taking 
orders  that  are  shipped  direct  from 
out-of-state  concerns.  And  mer¬ 
chants  in  border  cities  are  losing 
out-of-state  customers.” 

Regardless  of  whether  a  general 
sales  tax  is  shifted  or.  absorbed,  it 
is  an  undesirable  levy.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  majority  of  the 
Mississippi  retailers  are  passing  the 
tax  on  to  the  consumer.  It  has  been 
frequently  set  forth  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  sales  tax  that 
the  state  is  impoverished  and.  since 
it  has  neither  wealth  nor  income,  it 
must  find  other  sources  of  taxation. 
Such  an  argument  is  begging  the 
question.  Taxes  must  come  out  of 
either  wealth  or  income  and  the 
sales  tax  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  story  is  told  of  Mark  Twain 
that  when  in  the  Holy  Land  he  was 
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distressed  to  see  the  grievously  sore 
backs  of  the  horses  or  donkeys  on 
which  the  tourists  traveled.  Unable 
to  bring  himself  to  inflict  further 
sufferings  on  one  of  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  whose  sores  he  had  seen,  he 
selected  for  his  use  the  one  animal 
whose  back  was  covered  with  a 
blanket.  His  reason  told  him  that 
this  poor  brute  was  as  bad  off  as 
the  rest,  but  he  had  been  spared 
a  glimpse  of  the  sore  back  that 
he  was  to  ride  upon.  Although 
reason  tells  the  sales  tax  advocates 
that  the  sore  backs  will  be  the 
hardest  hit  by  a  sales  tax,  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact.  The 
whimpering  of  the  income  tax  pay¬ 
ers  is  immediate  and  present.  The 
distress  of  the  victims  of  the  other 
tax  is  less  clearly  recognized  and 
less  articulate  although  the  suffering 
is  greater. 

The  University  of  Mississippi 
bulletin  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  does  not  indicate  the  size  of 
the  business  concerns  represented  by 
the  740  retailers  interviewed.  If  we 
assume  that  large  and  small  con¬ 
cerns  shift  the  tax  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  it  appears  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sales  tax  is  nassed  on 
to  tlie  consumer.  Hut  another  in- 
ecjuality  of  the  tax  l)ecomes  appar¬ 
ent.  Customers  buying  from  stores 
which  absorb  the  tax  escape  it  al¬ 
together;  those  who  buy  from  stores 
partially  absorbing  it,  escape  it 
partly ;  but  the  customers  dealing 
with  over  50  per  cent  of  the  stores 
get  the  full  burden  of  the  tax,  plus 
any  charges  to  cover  the  cost  of 
collection  which  the  retailers  have 
been  able  to  add  to  the  price,  plus 
any  portion  of  the  manufacturers’ 
and  wholesalers’  taxes  which  have 
been  passed  along  with  their  con¬ 
sequent  pyramiding. 

Some  one  may  object  that  the  tax 
averaged  only  9.7  cents  per  capita 
per  month  for  the  first  six  months 
of  its  operation.  That  is  true,  but 
the  per  capita  collection  increased 
steadily  from  6.4  cents  in  May  to  13 
cents  in  October.  For  the  seventh 
month  it  amounted  to  15  cents. 
Since  it  was  a  new  tax  just  getting 
under  way,  the  latter  figures  are 
l)robably  more  typical  of  the  future 
than  the  average.  Moreover,  a  per 
capita  tax  figure  does  not  mean  a 
"reat  deal  in  a  state  where  over  one 
half  of  the  population  are  children 
or  over  65  years  of  age. 

Instead  of  looking  at  the  per 
capita  figure,  it  is  more  significant 
to  consider  the  actual  burden  upon 
the  buyer,  and  this  resolves  itself 
into  a  minimum  of  two  per  cent  for 
those  customers  dealing  with  55  per 
cent  of  the  stores.  Where  the  yearly 


income  amounts  to  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  every  cent  of  which 
musU^o  for  the  purchase  of  neces¬ 
sities,  a  sales  tax  of  two  per  cent 
may  constitute  a  real  hardship. 

Mississippi  has  not  escaped  a 
further  burden  upon  incomes  by 
levying  the  sales  tax.  It  has  merely 
foregone  uniformity  and  equality  in 
the  method  of  getting  at  the  in¬ 
comes.  The  sore  backs  are  still 
there.  The  legislators  merely  re¬ 
fused  to  look.  The  state  has  elected 
to  raise  approximately  half  of  its 
revenues  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

Pennsylvania’s  Sales  Tax 

somewhat  meteoric  experiment 
with  the  sales  tax  was  recently  tried 
by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
Last  August  the  Assembly  suddenly 
passed  a  law  which  imposed  a  one 
per  cent  tax  on  retail  sales  for  the 
six  months’  period  from  September 
1,  1932  to  February  28,  1933.  Since 
the  tax  was  not  payable  until  April, 
1933,  it  is  much  too  soon  to  analyze 
the  situation.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  however,  that  the  tax,  con¬ 
trary  to  Mississippi  experience,  was 
not  shifted  to  the  consumers. 

John  E.  Means,  Secretary'  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Association, 
declares;  “Upon  one  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  all  parties  are  in  agreement, 
and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  were  unable  to  pass  the  tax 
to  the  consumers.  In  our  contact 
during  recent  months  with  hundreds 
of  retailers  throughout  the  State, 
we  have  heard  of  only  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  tax  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  collected,  and  such  in¬ 
stances  were  more  or  less  exclusive 
shops  selling  higher-priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  Also,  in  certain  localities, 
comparatively  restricted  trade 
groups,  such  as  coal  dealers,  were 
enabled  to  collect  the  tax  by  virtue 
of  mutual  agreement.” 

Leonard  P.  Fox,  Manager  of  the 
Research  and  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  states:  “It  has  been 
virtually  imp)ossible  for  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  pass  this  tax  on  to  the 
consumer ;  so  it  has  merely  enlarged 
their  capital  losses.  The  tax  has 
also  given  a  competitive  differential 
to  the  out-of-state  manufacturer 
for  business  in  Philadelphia.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a 
summary  of  the  situation  by 
.Alexander  Kaylin,  associate  editor 
of  Retailing,  reinforce  this  point  of 
view:  “Feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  bill  customers  for  the  value  of 
the  tax,  but  the  customers  used  the 
simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  take 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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New  York  State  Merchants 
Fight  Proposed  Tax 
Legislation 


^■Is  The  Bulletin  ffoes  to  f>ress,  the  fate  of  the  sales  tax  bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Xexc  York  State  Legislature,  is  still  undecided — due  largely 
to  the  controversy  crver  the  Beer  Bill. 

Merchants  throughout  the  State  have  been  active  tn  making  clear  the 
serious  results  zeliich  udll  ensue,  if  the  sales  tax  is  levied,  for  they  feel 
certain  that  if  the  measure  is  seen  in  true  perspective,  it  unll  nez'er  bel 
passed. 

The  statements  and  brief  on  the  folloiving  pages,  veere  presented  at 
the  hearing  on  the  sales  tax  measure,  held  before  a  Legislative  Committee 
in  Albany  on  March  8th. 

They  are  being  reproduced  in  The  Bulletin,  in  the  belief  that  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  states  where  such  measures  are  pending,  will  find  the  ma¬ 
terial  helpful. — The  Editor. 


Excerpts  From  a  Statement  by  W.  H.  Bramley,  ' 
Director,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  three  points  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  sales 
tax  which  I  desire  to  point  out,  should  not  take 
ne  more  than  three  minutes.  Others  to  follow  me 
will  present  more  fully  the  opposition. 

The  last  speaker  (representative  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor)  has  rightly  said  that  this  is  not  a  sales  tax 
but  a  consumers’  tax.  Governor  Lehman  in  his  mess¬ 
age  to  the  Legislature  recognized  that  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  was  in  no  position  to  absorb  any  part  of  such 
a  tax  and  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  forms  of 
taxation,  confronting,  as  it  must,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  practically  every  day  of  their  lives  It  is  a  tax 
that  follows  one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  con¬ 
stant  companion.  I  have  no  question  that  most  of  you 
have  been  impressed  with  the  marked  unpopularity  of 
the  measure,  by  the  many  communications  you  have 
received  from  your  constituants. 


In  the  second  place,  I  desire  to  emphasize  that 
this  consumers’  tax  will  be  another  obstade  retarding 
recovery  from  the  conditions  of  these  depressed  times. 
Increased  distribution  of  products  and  manufactured 
articles  is  essential  before  the  wheels  of  industiy-  begin 
to  turn.  Additional  consumption  must  come  as  the 
first  step  forward  and  yet,  by  this  tax,  we  propose  to 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  increased  buying  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  It  is  damning  the  stream  of 
prosperity  at  its  source. 

The  third  point  I  would  make  is  the  inability  of  the 
people  in  general  to  bear  any  additional  tax  burden. 
Proof  of  this  statement  is  evidenced  by  practically 
every*  town,  city*  and  county  tax  roll  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  their  unpaid  percentages  running  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  le^'y’.  Our  people  cannot  meet  present  tax¬ 
ation  !  In  this  situation  is  it  not  folly  to  try  to  find  new 
avenues  of  tax  revenue? 
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A  Statement  by  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy, 
President,  McCurdy  &  Co^  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  depression,  under  which  the  entire 
world  has  labored  during  these  last  three  years,  are 
problems  of  distribution.  The  application  of  science 
to  industry  has  long  since  made  possible  the  production 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  indeed  of  the  complete 
range  of  luxuries,  in  quantities  vastly  larger  than  would 
suffice  for  our  entire  population.  Yet  we  behold  today 
the  incomprehensible  spectacle  of  want  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  of  unsatisfied  desires  in  the  midst  of  agencies 
eager  to  fulfill  those  desires,  of  poverty  in  a  nation  of 
untold  wealth,  and  in  the  mightiest  State  of  that  great 
Nation. 

Distribution  Problems  Paramount 

Here,  then  is  a  problem  that  challenges  our  intelli¬ 
gence,  our  utmost  efforts, — the  problem  of  distribution. 
By  what  policies  and  by  what  methods  can  we  suffici¬ 
ently  accelerate  that  process,  by  which  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  enticed  from  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do 
for  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  labor?  How  can 
we  accelerate  that  process,  in  order  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor  may  itself  be  enhanced  to  the  point  of 
turning  the  tide  of  unemployment? 

This  is  the  age-old  problem  of  retailing.  Today  this 
same  problem  has  become  the  greatest  concern  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Upon  its  sound  and  successful  solution,  and 
not  upon  unsound,  inflationary  policy,  nor  upon  the 
many  legislative  proposals  for  die  assistance  of  this 
group  or  that,  depends  the  recovery  of  industry  and 
the  employment  of  labor.  Upon  its  solution  depends 
the  renewed  well-being  of  our  people,  for  whom  our 
government  was  founded,  whose  protection  it  is  sworn 
to  uphold,  and  whose  will  it  recognizes  as  supreme. 

Retailers  as  a  class,  we  are  quick  to  admit,  know  all 
too  little  of  the  art  of  government.  We  speak,  there¬ 
fore,  not  presumptuously,  as  having  expert  knowledge 
of  government,  but  as  representatives  of  the  retailers 
of  our  state,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted,  in  good 
times  and  in  bad,  to  the  business  of  distribution,  to  the 
sale  of  goods,  to  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor 
for  the  wherewithal  to  employ  more  labor ;  in  short,  to 
that  problem  which  has  become  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  State. 

We  come  to  you  after  the  most  disastrous  year  with¬ 
in  the  lifetime  of  our  generation.  That  year  was  born 
in  the  fear  of  financial  instability.  It  was  beset  through¬ 
out  by  fears  of  world-wide  difficulties,  yet  it  was 
brought  to  a  more  hopeful  end  by  the  promise  of  the 
election,  which  imposed  the  trust  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  incoming  administration 
of  our  Nation  and  of  our  State.  Is  that  hope,  upon 
which  so  much  depends,  to  be  fulfilled?  Or  are  we 
to  see  it  replaced  by  a  new  fear,  the  fear  of  a  crushing 
burden  of  taxation,  under  which  all  business  must  fail, 
and  from  w’hich  all  citizens  will  shrink,  until  fear  has 
been  replaced  by  the  righteous  anger  of  the  people? 


In  this  emergency  it  is  fortunate  for  us  all  that  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  State,  as  so  clearly  indicated  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  is  appreciative  of  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  conflict  between  those  interests  and  the 
standards  of  public  service  made  possible  by  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  former  years,  and  that  he  realizes  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  those  standards  without  grave  danger 
to  our  people.  His  fundamental  knowledge  of  economic 
principles  has  made  clear  to  him  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
creased,  or  new  taxation.  We  recognize  that  he  has 
been  brought  to  the  recommendation  of  additional  tax¬ 
ation  much  against  his  desires ;  and  that  he  had  hoped 
especially  to  avoid  recommending  any  form  of  that 
most  uneconomic  of  all  taxes,  the  sales  tax.  And  since 
that  is  so,  he  has  demonstrated  his  own  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  pressing  problem  that  confronts  us ;  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  disastrous  effects  that  must 
inevitably  ensue,  should  our  Legislature  imjxjse  the 
heavy  drag  of  any  form  of  sales  tax  upon  the  agencies 
of  distribution..  It  is  to  these  agencies  that  our  people 
must  look  for  the  initial  impulse  that  will  bring  relief 
to  industry  and  employment  to  our  citizens. 

Effect  Upon  Retailing 

The  necessity  of  providing  revenue  to  meet  not  only 
the  recommended  appropriations  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  but  also  the  deficit  of  former  years,  and  that  alone, 
has  persuaded  his  Excellency  to  recommend  these  meas¬ 
ures — Yet  he,  himself,  points  out  that  the  accumulated 
defiicit  has  been  brought  about  in  large  measure  by  the 
disappointing  shrinkage  in  State  revenue  below  the  esti¬ 
mates  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  dOth.  1932, 
and  by  the  extremely  low  yield  from  the  various  taxes 
in  times  of  economic  depression.  Such  has  been  the 
case,  hitherto;  and  may  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  new 
or  additional  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  Legislature, 
such  w'ill  again  be  the  case  in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 

We  learned  from  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
12th,  1933,  that  the  general  level  of  business  had  re¬ 
ceded  to  the  mark  of  1913.  Is  it  conceivable  that  ad¬ 
ditional  revenues  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  source, 
regardless  of  the  measures  imposed?  Or  are  we  to 
ask  retailers,  themselves  to  provide  these  revenues, 
when  most  of  their  surpluses  have  already  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  and  other 
charges  fixed  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  which  must  be 
met  by  the  sale  of  commodities  at  prices  one-third  to 
one-half  lower  than  prevailed  hitherto?  Are  retailers, 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
vital  impulse  for  the  recovery  of  employment,  to  be 
asked  to  provide  these  revenues  out  of  the  very  capital 
so  urgently  required  for  the  essential  needs  of  distri¬ 
bution?  No,  the  Governor  himself  has  recognized  that 
retailers  cannot  assume  this  burden.  A  decade  ago,  the 
payrolls  of  our  more  important  Rochester  industries 
amounted  to  $105,70X3,000,  and  in  the  year  just  closed 
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that  sum  had  shrunk  from  its  peak  of  $123,800,000  to 
$64,700,000,  and  Rochester  has  fared  better  than  many 
dties  of  our  state.  Are  we  to  look  to  these  wage 
earners,  whose  savings  have  gone  that  their  homes 
might  be  preserved,  for  the  added  millions  asked  by 
the  State?  No,  we  can  look  to  none  of  these;  for  the 
verj'  fear  of  the  imposition  of  these  added  burdens  will 
render  them  ineffective,  and  will  bring  about  a  deficit 
far  greater  than  that,  because  of  which  the  new  meas¬ 
ures  are  proposed. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  basic  method  by  which  our 
government  can  hope  to  balance  its  budget  is  that  of 
the  reduction  of  expenditure?  Nor  is  this  a  hopeless 
task.  The  Governor  has  already  proceeded  far  along 
that  road.  Other  economy  measures  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Advisory  Committee,  which,  if  adopted 
in  addition  to  the  Governor’s  proposals,  would  go  far 
of  themselves  to  make  unnecessary  the  impostion  of 
the  Sales  Tax,  proposed  in  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

But  let  us  not  stop  here.  Upon  retailers,  as  well  as 
upon  government,  rests  a  mandate  for  the  preservation 


of  service  to  the  public.  And  upon  retailers  rests  also 
the  dire  economic  necessity  of  rendering  that  service 
within  limits  of  the  available  funds.  Must  not  the 
Government  of  New  York  State  recognize  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  that  economic  law,  and  recognize  it  now,  while 
it  presents  an  opportunity  for  leadership  out  of  the 
maze  of  the  depression? 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  so  long  as  the  menace  of 
governmental  budgets  balanced  in  theory,  but  not  in 
fact,  by  the  imposition  of  additional  or  new  taxation, 
hangs  over  us,  there  will  be  no  recovery.  But  let  that 
fear  be  once  removed — let  the  budget  of  our  great 
State  of  New  York  be  balanced,  in  fact  and  not  in 
theory,  by  economy  of  expenditures — searching  econ¬ 
omy  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  economic  situation 
have  imposed  upon  business  management  throughout 
our  State,  and  we  shall  see  the  turn  in  the  tide,  and  the 
vital  forces  of  recovery  let  loose.  And,  with  the  turn¬ 
ing  tide,  the  revenues  from  existing  taxes  will  once 
more  over-run  the  estimates  and  permit  our  State  to 
recover  speedily  from  the  sacrifices  which  are  now 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  all. 


Excerpts  From  a  Statement  by  John  C.  Watson, 
President,  John  G.  Myers  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


NO  legislation  in  recent  times  has  precipitated  such  a 
caustic  and  determined  protest  as  the  so-called 
license  tax  on  “Receipts  from  the  Sale  of  Tangible 
Personal  Property  at  Retail.” 

Thousands  of  merchants  throughout  this  State  have 
combined  in  a  single  unit  and  have  recorded  themselves 
as  being  absolutely  and  completely  opposed  to  these 
measures.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  merchant 
in  favor  of  them. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  tax,  because  it  is  discrimina¬ 
tory,  unfair,  unjust  and  distinctly  class  legislation.  The 
exemptions  provided  for,  in  my  judgment,  make  it  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Not  Based  on  Ability  to  Pay 

It  is  a  tax  based  on  volume  and  not  on  profits,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  based  on  the  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
to  be  levied  not  only  upon  goods  sold  at  a  profit  but 
also  on  goods  sold  at  a  loss.  It  is  therefore  decidedly 
unjust.  It  is  an  imposition  of  a  penalty  on  business — 
a  license  to  do  business,  at  a  time  when  business  can¬ 
not  possibly  afford  any  more  tax  burdens. 

Every  meml)er  of  your  Committee  must  be  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  for  three  years  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  has  been  passing  through  the  most  critical  time 
in  his  history.  A  very  sniaJl  percentage  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  are  making  profits ;  that  being  true,  the  license 
to  be  levied  under  this  form  of  legislation  is  nothing 
less  than  a  tax  on  the  invested  capital  of  the  merchant. 
In  plain  English,  it  amounts  to  confiscation  of  property. 

If  this  legislation  is  intended  to  lift  the  tax  burden 
from  real  estate,  and  to  alleviate  the  awful  condition 
New  York,  with  their  unpaid  percentages  running  ten. 


that  exists  with  reference  to  that  kind  of  property,  it 
absolutely  fails  in  its  purpose,  because  there  will  be 
more  vacant  stores  and  shops  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  business. 

The  retail  merchant,  during  the  period  of  this  de¬ 
pression,  has  carried  a  financial  load  not  comparable 
with  that  of  any  other  industry.  During  this  stringent 
period,  the  public  has  been  buying  only  merchandise 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  character,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  buying  it  on  credit.  The  merchant  has 
trusted  practically  everyone  in  the  community  in  which 
he  has  been  doing  business.  His  collections  have  fallen 
off,  and  the  value  of  his  bills  receivable  is  exceedingly 
problematical.  , 

Stores  Will  Go  Out  of  Business 

If  this  license  or  tax  becomes  a  law,  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  retail  stores  in  this  State  will  go  out  of  business. 
It  will  drive  business  to  those  states  that  are  free  from 
a  license  or  sales  tax.  It  will  encourage  purchasing 
from  outside  of  the  State  and  thereby  place  the  mer¬ 
chants  within  the  State  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with 
those  of  our  neighbor  States. 

So  far  as  the  merchant  is  concerned,  there  must  be  a 
reduction  in  the  tax  burden,  including  real  estate  tax. 
If  the  merchant  is  called  upon  to  meet  any  more  tax 
of  any  kind  or  character,  a  revival  of  business  will 
be  postponed  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  merchant  can  do  more  than  any  person  in  the 
community  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  at  this  time  and  we  hope  that  nothing  will  be 
done  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  to  impair  or 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  merchant. 
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Excerpts  From  a  Statement  by  Michael  Schaap, 
President,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


WE  are  here  fighting  for  our  business  lives  and  the 
interests  of  our  stockholders  and  employees, 
which  we  hold  in  trust.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  any  form  of  sales  tax  puts  an  unfair 
handicap  on  New  York  merchants  in  their  competition 
with  merchants  of  adjoining  states  for  four  classes  of 
business : 

1.  Residents  of  adjoining  states  who  do  their 
shopping  in  New  York.  One  large  store 
does  17  per  cent  of  its  business  with  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Jersey; 

2.  The  business  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  commuters  who  live  and  work  in  New 
York  State  by  day  and  live  and  sleep  in 
other  states  at  night; 

3.  The  business  of  residents  of  New  York 
State  who  live  at  or  near  the  boundary  line 
and  who  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
constitue  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
New  York  State  population.  (See  “Cur¬ 
rent  Tax  Problems  in  New  York  State” 
published  by  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  1931,  p.  122  and  map  p. 
123); 

4.  The  business  which  residents  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State  can  do  with  mail 
order  houses  outside  the  State  and  which 
under  Federal  laws  could  not  be  taxed  by 
New  York  State. 

Dependents  Increase  Tax 

The  unfairness  of  making  a  citizen  pay  an  additional 
tax  for  each  one  of  his  dependents  is  apparent.  Any 
form  of  sales  tax  bears  more  heavily  on  the  citizen 
in  inverse  ratio  to  his  ability  to  bear  the  burden.  In 
laying  an  income  tax  an  effort  is  made  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  a  citizen  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  him;  in  laying  a  sales  tax  of  any  kind 
the  effort  is  to  make  him  pay  more  for  each  dependent, 
because  the  object  of  the  tax  is  to  make  him  pay  a 
tax  on  all  his  needs.  Even  the  beneficiaries  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Unemployment  Relief  cannot  escape.  It  is  so 
very  well  known  as  not  to  require  demonstration  that 
stores  today  cannot  bear  this  additional  burden.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  this  out  because  both  the 
Governor  and  the  Mastick  Committee  assume  that  the 
tax  can  and  will  be  passed  on.  The  Mastick  report 
says : 

“The  supreme  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  is  that  it 
reaches  a  large  number  of  people  at  fr^uent  intervals 
and  that  with  ez'en  a  svtall  contribution  from  each, 
hardly  noticeable  at  the  time  of  payment,  it  will  in 
the  end  amount  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
revenue.” 

The  Governor  in  his  message  said: 

“Lastly,  let  me  say,  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  recommend¬ 
ing  any  form  of  sales  tax.  I  appreciate  its  objection¬ 


able  features  and  its  regressive  effects.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  at  least  one  attractive  feature,  namely,  that  of 
permitting  payment  in  small  installments.  Assuming 
a  tax  of  7.5  mills  (three-quarters  of  1  per  cent)  is 
passed  on,  the  ultimate  consumer  will  pay  a  tax  of 
about  18  cents  on  a  $25.  purchase,  a  3/J4  cents  tax 
on  a  $50.  purchase  and  a  75  cents  tax  on  a  $1(X). 
purchase — a  tax  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  oppressive.” 

It  is  calmly  assumed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  tax  can  and  will  be  passed  on;  no 
method  of  doing  so  is  suggested  and  our  own  anxious 
study  of  the  matter  leads  us  to  say  with  confidence  that 
it  cannot  be  done.  Firstly,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  vast  majority  of  sales,  the  tax  cannot  be  added 
unless  on  the  one  hand  the  purchaser  in  small  amounts 
permits  himself  to  be  mulcted  of  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  unless  on  the  other  hand  com¬ 
petition  will  enable  the  store  so  to  mulct  him. 

Average  Sale 

In  our  own  store — Bloomingdale’s — out  of  11,002,293 
transactions  in  the  year  ending  January  31,  1933,  the 
average  sale  was  $1.93;  in  the  single  month  of  De¬ 
cember  1932  out  of  1,655,946  transactions  the  average 
was  $1.78;  and  in  January  1933  out  of  777,722  trans¬ 
actions  the  average  was  $1.72.  Millions  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  are  less  than  50  cents.  In  one  department  that 
did  about  a  half  million  transactions  the  average  was 
.64  and  in  another  that  did  about  4(X),0(X)  the  average 
was  .83.  In  our  entire  first  floor  group  we  had  over 
3,000,000  transactions,  averaging  $1.26.  We  are  told 
that  customers  would  not  mind  an  additional  penny  or 
so  added  to  the  purchase  price,  but  if  we  could  have 
increased  our  markon  by  1  per  cent  in  1932  we  would 
have  added  $192,0(X)  to  our  receipts  and  would  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  more  than  earning  our  preferred 
dividends.  There  are  reasons  enough,  and  good  reasons 
enough,  for  increasing  our  markon  if  we  could  have 
done  it,  but  it  could  not  be  done  because  of  competition 
and  because  the  public  would  not  come  in  to  buy.  In¬ 
creasing  markup  is  a  much  pleasanter  way  of  balancing 
figures  than  reducing  the  volume  of  advertising,  re¬ 
ducing  wages,  or  discharging  people,  for  all  of  these, 
while  imperatively  necessary  if  the  business  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  all,  do  definite  damage  to  our  business  and  to 
business  in  general.  Taking  January  as  a  typical 
month,  in  January  1933  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
reports  the  New  York  stores  did  a  volume  of  business 
25  per  cent  smaller  than  in  January  1932;  in  January 
1932  they  did  a  volume  of  business  19  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  January  1931 ;  and  in  January  1931  they  did  a 
volume  of  business  8.6  smaller  than  in  January  1930. 
If  the  stores  could  not  better  these  figures  then  in 
order  to  avoid  the  desperate  measures  which  they  were 
compelled  to  take  to  reduce  expenses,  how  are  they  to 
better  these  figures  now  in  order  to  pay  the  “license” 
tax  which  these  Bills  would  impose  on  us  for  the 
"privilege”  of  doing  business? 

For  it  is  now  admitted  that  what  is  proposed  is  not 
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really  a  sales  tax,  but  as  the  title  of  the  Bill  itself  says, 
the  proposal  is  for  a  “license  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  at  retail  in  this  State”.  The  effect  of  a  license  tax 
of  this  sort  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  rent  of  every 
store  were  increased  by  a  definite  percentage  of  its 
volume.  It  is  the  fixed  charges  which  stores  cannot 
control  that  are  now  making  it  necessary  to  reduce  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  reduce  wages  and  payroll — the  only 


two  considerable  items  of  expense  over  which  we  have 
any  control  and  if  now  you  increase  our  uncontrollable 
expense  by  a  license  tax  we  shall  have  to  dispense 
further  with  the  things  we  need  most  in  order  to  keep 
our  businesses  alive — advertising,  service  and  morale. 

As  few  stores  are  earning  a  net  profit  today,  the 
license  tax  would  of  necessity  be  paid  out  of  surplus 
or  capital.  Many  stores  would  fall  under  the  strain. 


Excerpts  From  a  Statement  by  J.  E.  Pridday, 
President,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


WHILE  we  have  a  direct  responsibility  for  the 
businesses  we  manage  and  for  the  interests  of 
those  whom  we  employ,  we  also  have  a  duty  to 
perform  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  advise 
and  counsel  with  our  public  authorities  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  well-being  of  our  State  Government. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  Government 
should  be  properly  financed  by  an  adequate  system  of 
taxation,  but  we  are  definitely  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax,  realizing  its  disastrous 
direct  effect  upon  our  businesses  and  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  life  of  our  communities.  *  *  *  * 
If  a  sales  tax  is  enacted  at  this  time,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  retailer.  Without  doubt,  such  a  tax 
will  force  a  number  of  stores,  unable  to  bear  the  added 
burden,  out  of  business, — with  the  result  that  unem¬ 
ployment  will  increase  and  real  estate  values  suffer.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  realty  values  in  business 
sections  of  our  cities  have  been  built  up  by  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  merchants,  and  that  their  advertising  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  enhancing  of  its  values. 

If  compelled  to  accept  this  added  tax  burden,  all 
stores  must  necessarily  further  reduce  expenses.  There 
ore  only  two  items  on  which  further  adjustments  can  be 
made — payroll  and  publicity.  •  It  would  be  most  unfort¬ 
unate  to  be  forced  to  reduce  wages  further  and  to 
increase  unemployment  at  this  time,  or  to  retard  distri¬ 
bution  by  cutting  down  our  already  limited  advertising 
budgets.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Retail  stores  in  New  York  City  today  must  compete 
with  merchandise  sold  in  so-called  shops  operated  in 
private  homes  and  apartments.  These  small  businesses 
in  the  aggregate  sell  large  quantities  of  merchandise  in 
direct  competition  with  our  established  stores.  Our 
merchants  also  suffer  from  the  competition  of  manu¬ 
facturers  selling  at  retail  in  their  wholesale  show¬ 
rooms.  Both  of  these  types  of  competitors  would  be 
virtually  exempt  under  a  retail  sales  tax  levied  upon 
regular  established  retail  institutions.  *  ♦  ♦  * 

It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  the  Governor’s  in¬ 
tention  that  this  tax  should  be  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer.  We  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  under 
the  proposed  measure  the  Governor’s  expectations  can¬ 
not  be  realized.  It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  on  a  tax 
of  ^  of  1  per  cent  on  the  tremendous  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  small  unit  sales.  One  of  the  largest  stores 
in  New  York  City  made  an  analysis  of  one  day’s  sales 
in  February  1933,  and  found  that  approximately  28  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  its  sales  averaged  under  50 


cents  each ;  21  per  cent  was  in  the  bracket  of  50  cents 
to  $1 :  and  only  12  per  cent  was  over  $5.  There  are 
many  stores  in  the  City  and  State  which  have  a  lower 
average  sale  than  this  particular  store.  *  *  *  * 

A  sales  tax  violates  the  generally  accepted  theory  of 
taxation; — it  is  not  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  Our 
small  income  group  would  spend  a  large  percentage  of 
its  income  on  taxable  commodities;  while  our  higher 
income  group  would  spend  only  a  small  part  for  such 
goods.  Thus,  those  in  our  lower  income  brackets  would 
be  more  heavily  taxed  under  this  proposed  measure.*  *  * 
If  retail  prices  could  be  increased  to  absorb  the  tax, 
merchants  would  have  raised  them  before  now  instead 
of  operating  their  businesses  at  a  loss,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  case.  *  ♦  ♦  * 

A  retail  sales  tax  at  this  time  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  retail  distribution.  It  will  reduce  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods  at  a  time  when  our 
greatest  need  in  overcoming  the  current  economic  situ¬ 
ation  lies  in  increasing  the  consiunption  of  the  products 
of  our  industries.  Distribution  must  be  strengthened. 
This  cannot  be  done  if  it  is  to  be  burdened  and  handi¬ 
capped  by  additional  taxation.  *  *  *  * 

A  large  part  of  the  retail  business  of  New  York 
State  is  located  in  communities  adjacent  to  the  border 
lines  of  other  states  which  do  not  have  a  retail  sales 
tax.  If  a  sales  tax  is  levied,  without  question,  a  large 
volume  of  retail  business  will  leave  the  State  and  go 
to  those  communities  where  such  taxation  is  not  im¬ 
posed.  The  resultant  decrease  in  volume  for  retail 
merchants,  who  give  employment  and  pay  other  taxes 
within  the  State,  would  place  them  in  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  competitive  position  with  distributors  who  are  not 
so  handicapped.  Rumors  have  already  been  heard  of 
selling  agents  and  others,  who  are  considering  giving 
up  their  places  of  business  in  New  York  and  moving  to 
neighboring  cities  where  their  sales  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  proposed  tax.  *  *  *  * 

The  amount  of  yield  from  a  retail  sales  tax,  as  esti¬ 
mated,  is  open  to  serious  question.  Facts  show  that  it 
will  be  considerably  below  the  official  estimates,  which 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  administration 
and  enforcement.  *  *  ♦  * 

Retail  merchants  already  pay  heavy  taxes  in  support 
of  their  Government.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  bear 
further  unwarranted  and  unfair  tax  burdens. 

We  have  given  serious  study  to  the  effects  of  a 
sales  tax  on  the  retail  business  of  our  State,  and  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  its  enactment  would 
seriously  aggravate  an  already  grave  situation. 
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Brief  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  Against  Bill  1046 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  Imposing 
a  Retail  Sales  Tax 


I.  A  primary  requisite  of  sound  taxation  is  that  the 

taxing  power  he  not  used  to  destroy  or  alien¬ 
ate  from  the  State  the  business  it  now 
possesses. 

(a)  In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat  316)  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  utter^  the  famous  dictum  that  “the 
power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy.” 

(b)  We  shall  demonstrate  that  this  bill  does  in  effect 
destroy  the  trade  of  the  state. 

(c)  With  75%  of  the  population  of  this  State  living  near 
state  borders  and  with  2/3  to  3/4  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  near  state  borders,  we  shall  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  bill  will  definitely  alienate  business 
enterprise  from  the  State. 

(d)  Whatever  justification  there  may  be  for  a  retail  sales 
tax  in  fiscal  emergencies,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only 
be  equitably  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  by  state  governments  like  New  York  State. 

(e)  We  shall  further  demonstrate  that  the  retail  sales  tax 
will  retard  business  recovery;  that  it  is  regressive  in 
character;  that  experience  of  other  states  furnishes 
no  rral  guide  to  success  in  this  State;  that  the  ex¬ 
emptions  are  discriminatory;  that  administrative 
difficulties  are  very  serious;  and  that  the  tax  will  be 
far  less  productive  than  expected. 

II.  Direct  taxes  on  consumption  will  retard  business 

recovery. 

(a)  Direct  taxes  on  the  consumption  of  the  necessities  of 
life  are  fundamentally  unsound  because  they  tend  to 
penalize  and  restrict  the  expansion  of  trade. 

(b)  Consumption  taxes  tend  to  reduce  production  with 
resultant  declines  in  rent,  wages  and  profit.  They 
undermine  all  other  revenue  systems  based  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

(c)  To  impose  such  taxes  at  a  time  when  increased  con¬ 
sumption  is  vitally  necessary  and  when  net  profit  in 


business  enterprise  has  virtually  disappeared  can  only 
result  in  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  depression. 

(d)  While  selective  consumption  taxes  are  sometimes  justi¬ 
fied,  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  taxation  de¬ 
monstrates  beyond  question  that  general  taxes  on 
consumption  are  essentially  obnoxious.  They  rank 
high  among  the  fiscal  crimes  of  government. 

(e)  When  such  sources  of  taxation  are  once  opened,  rates 
are  successively  increased  arid  progress  toward  im¬ 
peratively  needed  economy  is  inevitably  delayed.  They 
promote  continued  governmental  extravagance. 

III.  General  consumption  taxes  are  essentially  re¬ 

gressive  in  character. 

(a)  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  proportions  of  family 
income  expended  for  food  and  clothing  decrease  as 
the  income  increases. 

(b)  If  no  consumption  tax  is  levied  on  food,  consumption 
taxes  may  not  be  regressive  in  the  lowest  income 
ranges,  but  they  quickly  become  regressive  as  the 
income  increases. 

(c)  If  food  is  included,  such  taxes  become  wholly  re¬ 
gressive. 

(d)  There  is  no  practical  method  of  providing  exemption 
from  this  tax  for  people  of  low  incomes.  If  it  were 
possible  to  provide  such  exemption,  the  revenue  would 
be  drastically  reduced. 

(e)  The  net  result  is  that  a  general  consumption  tax 
violates  the  accepted  canon  of  just  taxation — namely, 
that  taxes  should  be  assessed  on  the  principle  of  ability 
to  pay.  G)  ri)  (3) 

IV.  American  experience  with  general  sales  and 

retail  taxes  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

(a)  Pennsylvania  enacted  an  emergency  1%  retail  sales 
tax  August  19,  1932,  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  a  failure  because 

(1)  Border  line  cities  have  lost  much  business 

(2)  Non-taxable  interstate  sales  have  increased 


Seligman  Says  Sales  Tax  Is  Progressive 

(1)  III  (e)  But  when  we  come  to  a  general  sales  tax,  we  are  dealing 
primarily  with  a  tax  on  necessaries,  inasmuch  as  the  great  mass 
commodities  consists  of  articles  used  by  the  people  in  modest  circum¬ 
stances.  Therefore,  as  the  French  writers  in  the  Middle  .\ges  pointed 
out,  a  general  sales  tax  is  a  sort  of  inverted  income  tax.  Instead  of 
taxing  the  man  with  the  higher  income  more,  as  we  do,  you  tax  the 
man  with  the  higher  income  less — not  indeed  actually  less,  but  relatively 
less  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  as  measured  by  property  or  by  income. 
For  although  the  rich  man  consumes  more  than  the  poor  man.  and 
will  accordingly  pay  a  larger  tax,  the  amount  of  his  consumption  or 
of  his  purchases  will  not  increase  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  Above  all 
a  general  sales  tax  would  render  impossible  the  application  of  a  gradu¬ 
ated  or  progressive  scale  of  taxation.  It  would  in  faKt  amount  to  an 
upside  down  system  of  progressive  taxation.  It  is  this  instinctive  reaction 
of  the  common  man  to  the  proposal  of  a  sales  tax  which  is  responsible 
for  the  opposition  manifested  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  modem  times. — Studies  in  Public  Finance, 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman — pp.  136-137. 


Commodity  Taxes  Are  Regressive 

(2)  III  (e)  The  fact  that  such  taxes  (on  commodities)  are  concealed 
and  but  half  understood,  makes  them  tempting  for  the  legislator.  He 
is  constantly  confronted  by  demands  for  heavier  outlay,  and  yet  finds 
the  public  willingness  to  bear  new  burdens  lagging  benind  its  demand 
for  greater  public  service.  He  is  likely  to  turn  to  the  taxes  which  will 
yield  the  largest  revenue  with  the  least  protest.  Such  are  taxes  on 
commodities. 

Obviously,  commodities  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  quantities 
are  those  likely  to  yield  the  largest  revenue,  and  these,  again,  are  likely 
to  be  commodities  consumed  in  larger  proportion  by  the  poor  than  the 
rich.  Hence  most  taxes  on  commodities  tend  to  be  not  even  proportional; 
they  are  regressive. — Principles  of  Economics,  F.  W.  Taussig — p.  SS8. 


Buehlsr  on  Regressive  Character  of  Retail  Sales  Tax 

(3)  III  (e)  If  the  reasoning  advanced  thus  far  is  correct,  the  general 
sales  tax  is  regressive  in  its  effects.  That  is,  it  acts  as  a  tax  that  lays 
heavier  rates  on  persons  of  small  income  than  on  persons  of  large 
income.  If  the  principle  of  diminishing  utility  leads  to  progressive  tax¬ 
ation,  then  a  general  sales  tax  at  uniform  rates,  with  respect  to  con¬ 
sumers,  tends  to  impose  relatively  heavier  tax  burdens  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  than  on  the  consumption  of  the  wealthy. — General  Sales 
Taxation,  Alfred  G.  Buehler — p.  229. 
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(3)  Retailers  have  found  that  the  tax  cannot  wholly  be 
shifted 

(4)  Charge  customers  have  refused  to  pay  the 
tax  (5) 

(5)  Governor  Pinchot  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  its 
continuation. 

(b)  Kentucky  adopted  a  graduated  retail  sales  tax  March 
17,  1930;  Mississippi  a  retail  sales  tax  on  June  1, 
1930;  and  West  Virginia  has  had  a  gross  income  tax 
since  1921.  Several  other  states  have  various  re¬ 
stricted  types  of  sales  taxation.  Georgia  tried  a  gross 
receipts  tax  in  1929  and  abandoned  it  December  31, 
1931. 

(c)  There  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  these  states 
which  indicates  that  a  retail  sales  tax  can  properly 
be  applied  in  a  highly  industrialized  state  like  New 
York  with  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  its  retail 
business  close  to  state  borders. 

V.  The  exemptions  provided  by  the  bill  result  in 
gross  discrimination. 

(a)  The  bill  does  not  clearly  state  that  restaurant  and 
hotel  sales  of  cooked  foods  are  free  from  tax.  Soft 
drinks  with  meals  are  presumably  taxable. 

(b)  Since  the  tax  can  only  be  partially  shifted,  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  profits  of  a  retail  dealer  in  food¬ 
stuffs  are  any  more  sacred  than  profits  of  other  re¬ 
tail  dealers. 

(c)  If  there  is  logic  in  exempting  foodstuffs  from  tax, 
it  should  be  equally  logical  to  exempt  other  necessi¬ 
ties  such  as  cheap  clothing  and  shoes,  medicines  and 
hospital  supplies,  etc.  If  these  groups  are  also  ex¬ 
empted,  we  simply  increase  the  discriminations  be¬ 
tween  retailers. 

(d)  We  know  of  no  sound  reason  why  a  tax  burden  should 
be  placed  on  mechanics’  tools  sold  at  retail  and  not 
on  such  sales  at  wholesale.  There  is  no  logic  in 
penalizing  the  purchase  of  capital  goods  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  taxable  consumption  goods. 

(e)  There  is  no  exemption  on  purchases  for  unemployment 
relief  and  for  charity.  In  other  words,  the  bill  taxes 
the  act  of  expenditure  for  social  relief. 

(f)  We  know  of  no  sound  reason  for  taxing  services 
involved  in  selling  tangible  personal  property  and 
exempting  services  involving  sale  of  intangibles.  (*) 


EXHIBIT  A 

EfiFects  of  Consumption  Tax  Illustrated 

Based  on  Nystrom’s  standards  of  living  adjusted  to  1933  conditions. 
Tax  is  actually  higher  because  all  taxable  expenditures  cannot  be  properly 
segregated. 


TABLE 

:  I 

Consumption  Tax  Including 

Food 

(Family  of 

Five) 

Standard 

Income 

Tax  1% 

Tax  2% 

Bare  subsistence  . 

.$1440 

$  8.S0 

$17.00 

Minimum  Health  &  Efficiency 

.  1680 

10.24 

20.48 

Minimum  Comfort . 

.  1920 

10.74 

21.50 

Comfort  . 

.  2400 

12.96 

25.92 

Moderately  Well-To-Do  . 

.  3360 

16.79 

33.58 

Well-To-Do  . 

.  6000 

26.40 

52.80 

Liberal  . 

.  9600 

32.68 

‘65.28 

TABLE 

II 

Consumption  Tax  Excluding 

Food 

(Family  of 

Five) 

Standard 

I  ncome 

ra.r  1% 

Tax  2% 

Bare  subsistence  . 

.$1440 

$  2.74 

$  5.48 

Minimum  Health  &  Efficiency 

.  1680 

3.69 

7.38 

Minimum  Comfort  . 

.  1920 

4.80 

9.60 

Comfort  . 

.  2400 

6.72 

13.44 

Moderately  Well-To-Do  . . . . 

.  3360 

9.74 

19.48 

Well-To-Do  . 

.  6000 

15.60 

31.20 

Liberal  . 

.  9600 

19.20 

38.40 

(1)  About  one- third  of  a  retail  dollar  is  a  service 
charge,  yet  barbers,  plumbers,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  other  service  vendors  are  exempt  from  tax. 

(2)  Sec.  390  forbids  exclusion  of  any  labor  or  service 
costs  which  are  now  incorporated  in  selling  prices 
by  retailers  selling  many  types  of  commodities. 
To  reduce  taxes,  separate  charges  must  be  made 
for  automobile,  radio  and  refrigerator  service. 
Delivery  charges  are  sometimes  made  separately. 
The  definition  introduces  new  price  complications 
in  retailing. 

(g)  However  desirable  specific  exemptions  may  be  for 
administrative  purposes,  they  are  particularly  unjust 
when  they  effectively  undermine  the  entire  retail  price 
structure. 

(1)  Retailing  is  bitterly  competitive  and  exemption 
to  small  stores  conveys  a  competitive  advantage 
which  can  only  be  met  by  price  reductions  by 
retailers  whose  sales  exceed  the  exemption  limit. 

(2)  Exemptions  favor  fly-by-night  and  bootleg  oper¬ 
ators. 

(3)  Exemptions  foster  an  increase  in  new  retail  out¬ 
lets  already  favored  by  distress  rentals  and  other 
low  overhead. 

(4)  In  a  highly  competitive  business,  there  is  definite 
assurance  that  certain  retailers  will  advertise  and 
capitalize  tax  exemptions. 

VI.  The  constitutional  prohibition  against  state  tax* 
ation  of  interstate  commerce  will  result  in 
serious  discrimination  and  administrative 
difficulties. 


Pennsylvania  Retailers  Coold  Not  Shift  the  Retail  Tax 

(4)  IV  (a)  Feeble  attempts  were  made  to  bill  cuatomers  for  the 
value  of  the  tax,  but  the  customers  used  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing 
to  take  the  claim  seriously.  Stores  were  unable  to  enforce  the  demand 
through  concerted  action,  so  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  More¬ 
over,  such  charges  could  be  made  only  on  charge  sales,  and  the  act 
was  manifestly  unfair.  In  addition,  no  charge  would  be  made  where 
the  purchase  was  for  less-than-a-dollar  sale  by  virtue  of  the  wording  of 
the  law,  and  that  made  the  project  self-defeating,  since  the  average  sale 
is  less  than  a  dollar  in  the  great  majority  of  retail  establishments.  In 
the  department  store,  the  average  sale  is  somewhat  higher,  bnt  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  total  transactions  come  within  the  ilollar  limit  class. 
— “Merchants  Oppose  Tax  on  Sales  in  Pennsylvania”  by  Alexander 
Kaylin  in  “Retailing,"  Executive  Edition,  Feb.  13,  1933. 


Coveraor  Pinchot  Joins  Opposition 

(5)  IV  (a)  Gov.  Pinchot  is  strongly  opposed  to  continuance  of 
Pennsylvania’s  retail  sales  tax  law,  which  is  about  to  expire,  and  he  is 
just  as  much  opposed  to  enactment  of  a  substitute  sales  tax  law.  Re¬ 
iterating  what  he  told  the  assemblymen  in  his  message,  he  contends  the 
law  favors  the  rich  as  a^nst  the  poor,  and  that  continuance  of  the 
tax  is  not  necessary,  in  view  of  other  plans,  as  an  unemployment  relief 
measure.  He  said: 

“A  sales  tax  is  bad.  liecause  it  is  simply  one  more  device  to  put  the 
tax  burden  mainly  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay.  It  denies  the 
sound  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice.  Because  it  bears  more  heavily 
in  proportion  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich,  a  sales  tax  is,  in  effect,  a 
graduated  income  tax  reversed,  for  under  it  the  smaller  a  man’s  income, 
the  larger  the  jxrcentage  of  it  that  goes  to  pay  the  tax. 

“A  worker  or  a  farmer  spends  something  like  half  of  his  total  income 
for  consumers’  goods  on  which  sales  taxes  are  levied.  A  rich  man 
may,  and  often  does,  spend  as  little  for  these  same  goods  as  S  per  cent. 

“There  is  no  justice  in  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  merely  another  way 
to  free  the  rich  man  from  taxation.  A  sales  tax  has  been  urged  as  a 
means  to  provide  further  unemployment  relief.  It  is  not  necessary. 
Under  the  plan  suggested  in  my  message  we  can  provide  relief  without 
it.  I  recommend  strongly  that  the  emergency  sales  tax  sh^l  not  be 
renewed,  and  that  no  other  sales  tax  be  substituted  for  it.” — “Retailing,” 
Executive  Edition,  Feb.  13,  1933. 

(6)  V  (f)  Segregation  of  service  charges  will  be  expensive  for  stores 
and  difficult  to  audit. 

(a)  The  following  services  sold  by  department  stores  are  presumably 
free  from  tax: 

(1)  Beauty  parlor  treatment 

(2)  Children’s  hair  cutting 

13)  Unpaid  portions  of  installment  sales 

(4)  Dress  and  coat  alterations 

(5)  Fur  storage 

(6)  Fur  repairing 

(7)  Jewelry  repair 
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(a)  The  proposed  tax  is  a  license  tax  upon  receipts  from 
retail  sales  of  tangible  personal  property.  Sec.  390 
clearly  states  the  license  features  of  the  bill.  The 
tax  is  essentially  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  of  selling 
at  retail.  Sec.  390  (b)  exempts  receipts,  the  taxation 
of  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

(b)  It  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  a  state  may  not  tax  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  O)  (8) 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  v.  Nevada,  248  U.  S.  165. 
Atlantic  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  190  U.  S. 

160. 

Wilton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  278. 

(c)  When  the  subjects  of  commerce  can  be  separated  into 
intra  and  interstate  commerce,  the  State  has  power 
to  impose  taxes  upon  that  part  of  the  commerce  which 
is  intrastate. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  145 
U.  S.  200. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  128 
U.  S.  39.  etc. 

(d)  The  precise  determination  of  what  constitutes  inter¬ 
state  commerce  is  extremely  difficult.  For  many  types 
of  transactions  and  contracts,  we  must  await  judicial 
determination.  Beyond  question,  the  retailer  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  expense  of  segregating  his  transactions 
between  intra  and  interstate  commerce.  He  is  placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  selling  the  same  merchandise 
at  two  different  prices  to  the  same  customer. 

(e)  It  is  believed  that  the  following  types  of  transactions 
are  properly  considered  to  be  free  from  tax: 

(1)  Practically  all  transactions  requiring  delivery  by 
common  carrier  or  private  delivery  systems  to 
points  beyond  state  borders ;  such  as  C.  O.  D.  sales, 
telephone  sales  and  purchases  in  New  York  by 
nonresidents  and  perhaps  residents  requiring  de¬ 
livery  to  outside  points. 

O’Neill  V.  Vermont,  144  U.  S.  323. 

Amer.  Exp.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  196  U.  S.  143. 

Amer.  Exp.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  196  U.  S.  147. 

(2)  Sales  from  sample  rooms  in  New  York  to  resi¬ 
dents  and  nonresidents  by  virtue  of  contracts  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  of  outside  manufacturers  or  ven¬ 
dors  and  requiring  delivery  from  outside  points. 

Kehrer  v.  Stewart.  197  U.  S.  60. 

Standard  Mfg.  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  226  U.  S.  20. 
Crossman  v.  Lurman,  192  U.  S.  189. 

Cheney  Bros.  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  246  U.  S. 

147. 

(3)  Sales  by  drummers,  canvassers  and  sample  ped¬ 
dlers  for  out-of-state  manufacturers  and  vendors 
under  similar  conditions. 

Stockard  v.  Morgan,  185  U.  S.  37. 

Stewart  v.  Michigan,  232  U.  S.  665.  etc. 


(4)  Sales  by  mail  order  houses  to  residents  of  the 
State. 

Heyman  v.  Ha^es,  236  U.  S.  178. 

(f)  The  constitutional  immunities  place  the  New  York 
retailer  under  distinct  competitive  disadvantages. 

(1)  Over  60%  of  the  retail  business  of  the  State  is 
transacted  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City. 

(2)  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  customers  of  New 
York  merchants  would  increase  their  C.  O.  D.  and 
telephone  orders — which  are  very  expensive  types 
of  transactions. 

(3)  Nonresident  customers  who  now  carry  home  their 
purchases  would  insist  on  delivery  to  save  tax — 
another  serious  added  expense. 

(4)  New  York  residents  would  transfer  a  substantial 
amount  of  business  to  out-of-state  retailers  to 
escape  tax. 

(5)  Sample  room  and  agency  selling  to  New  York 
residents  would  reduce  the  taxable  business  and 
cause  substantial  loss  to  New  York  merchants. 

(g)  These  losses  would  result  in  a  lesser  volume  of  wage 
payments  by  retailers,  reduced  ability  to  pay  rents  and 
hence  lower  real  estate  valuations. 

(h)  A  retail  sales  tax  cannot  work  equitably  with  as  much 
as  60%  of  the  retail  business  of  state  within  close 
proximity  to  state  borders.  The  proposed  bill  is 
nothing  but  a  fiscal  monstrosity  under  such  conditions. 

VII.  The  bill  is  a  clear  discrimination  against  the 
retailer  because  only  part  of  the  burden  can 
be  shifted  to  the  consumer. 

(a)  The  bill  does  not  require  a  separate  statement  of  tax 
on  the  retailers  price  tag  or  sales  slip. 

(1)  Without  compulsory  separate  statement  of  tax, 
the  bill  sets  up  competition  between  retailers  on 
exclusion  or  inclusion  of  tax  in  the  quoted  price. 

(2)  Without  compulsory  separate  statement  of  tax, 
uniform  selling  practices  are  impossible  because 
retailers  may  not  legally  agree  to  fix  prices. 

(3)  With  compulsory  separate  statement  of  tax  all 
retailers  will  be  burdened  with  double  marking 
expense  or  added  expense  of  calculation  on  sales 
slips  and  audit  of  such  expense. 

(4)  The  statute  must  provide  that  total  retail  sales 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  tax  whether  or  not 
separately  stated. 

(b)  Retailers  with  sales  above  the  exemptions  cannot  add 
the  tax  because  they  must  meet  prices  of  exempt 
retailers. 

(c)  Public  purchasing  power  is  so  low  that  the  retailers 
mark-on  cannot  be  increased  to  cover  the  tax.  (9) 


License  Taxes  Cannot  Confer  Right  to  Tax  Interstate  Commerce 

(7)  VI  (b)  Where  the  business  or  occupation  consists  in  the  sale  of 
goods,  the  license  tax  required  for  its  pursuit  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon 
the  goods  themselves.  If  such  a  tax  be  within  the  power  of  the  State  to 
levy,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  raised  directly  from  the  goods,  or  in¬ 
directly  from  them,  through  the  license  to  the  dealer;  but  if  such  tax 
conflict  with  any  (tower  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  not  be  any  the  less  invalid  because  enforced  through 
the  form  of  a  personal  license. — Walton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  278— 
U.  S-  Constitution  (Payne  .Annotation)  p.  187. 


N.  Y.  Tax  Commission  on  Interstate  Sales 

(8)  VI  (b)  First,  if,  as  a  part  of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  goods  are 
to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
that  such  ^e  could  be  taxed.  The  practical  result  of  this  might  be  that, 
if  a  retail  sales  tax  were  imposed  in  New  York,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
goods  of  high  unit  value,  especially  if  also  bulky,  would  be  sold  in  New 
York  by  sample,  the  contract  of  sale  specifying  delivery  to  the  New 
York  purchaser  from  an  out  of-state  warehouse.  This  would  be  done,  of 


course,  in  the  expectation  that  such  sales  could  probably  not  be  taxed.— 
N.  Y.  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  1932,  Mem¬ 
orandum  No.  7 — pp.  21-22. 


Retail  Sales  Tax  Cannot  Be  Shifted  in  a  Depression 

(9)  VII  (c)  But  during  the  recession  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
when  prices  ate  constantly  falling  and  markets  are  glutted  with  goods 
that  cannot  be  sold,  past  production  costs  may  be  sunk  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  recovery,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  collect  any  part  of  a 
general  sales  tax  from  consumers. 

No  doubt  a  general  sales  tax  adopted  during  a  period  of  business 
recession,  or  upon  the  eve  of  recession,  is  doubly  handicapped  by  its 
novelty  and  the  declining  volume  of  business.  The  experience  of  Franc^ 
Canada,  and  other  countries  indicates  that  sellers  find  difficulty  in 
recovering  their  business  costs  during  (leriods  of  depression  like  those 
of  1921  and  1930-31,  and  that  sellers,  in  such  periods,  will  vociferously 
condemn  the  heavy  sales  tax  which  they  cannot  shift.  It  is  admitted 
by  .American  proponents  of  the  general  sales  tax  that  this  tax  mighf 
not  be  shifted  during  business  depression. — (leneral  Sales  Taxation. 
Alfred  G.  Buehler— pp.  186-187. 
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(1)  All  retailers  have  fixed  price  lines  which  cannot 
be  increased  without  definite  loss  of  business. 

(2)  To  preserve  price  lines,  the  retailer  will  be  forced 
to  lower  mark-on,  reduce  quality  or  put  part  of 
the  burden  on  the  hard-pressed  manufacturer. 

(3)  Fixed  price  chains  such  as  5  cent  and  10  cent  stores 
would  suffer  serious  burdens. 

(d)  Whether  the  rate  of  tax  be  3/4%  or  1%,  or  2% 
the  tax  cannot  be  collected  from  the  customer  without 
under  charging  or  over  charging  because  we  have  no 
coinage  under  one  cent. 

(1)  The  great  bulk  of  the  retail  business  is  in  items 
which  retail  for  less  than  $1.00  each. 

(2)  The  use  of  stamps  by  customers  to  cover  the 
problem  of  fractional  parts  of  one  cent  is  im¬ 
possible. 

(a)  It  would  result  in  intolerable  confusion. 

(b)  It  would  be  resented  by  the  public. 

(c)  Audit  and  supervision  would  be  very  expensive. 


(e)  If  the  tax  can  only  be  shifted  in  part,  it  becomes  a 
tax  on  retail  profits  at  higher  rates  than  are  imposed 
on  any  other  type  of  business.  OO)  (U)  (12)  (13)  (14) 
(IS)  (16)  (17) 

(1)  If  a  retailer  has  sales  of  $200,000  without  tax 
and  nets  2%,  his  net  profit  would  be  $4,000.  With 
a  3/4%  rate,  the  total  tax  is  $1,500  on  this  volume. 
If  he  is  compelled  to  absorb  one-third  of  the  tax, 
you  have  taxed  his  net  profit  at  12.5%;  if  he 
must  bear  one-half  of  the  tax,  you  have  taxed  his 
net  profit  18.75%.  At  higher  rates  the  burden  is 
even  greater.  This  example  understates  the  tax 
burden,  because  few  retailers  today  have  any  net 
profit  and  in  prosperous  times,  few  made  as  much 
as  2%  net  on  sales. 

(2)  A  tax  of  this  type  will  be  paid  out  of  working 
capital  under  present  conditions. 

(3)  The  tax  means  financial  ruin  to  thousands  of 
marginal  retailers. 

(4)  In  plain  language,  it  is  tantamount  to  confisca¬ 
tion. 


Relation  of  a  Net  Sales  Tax  to  Net  Profits,  Selected 


Retail  Sales  Tax  Becomes  Tux  on  Gross  Receipts 


Mercantile  Firms,  1929 


- Per  Cent- 

Net 


Typical 

Net 

Profit 

Sales 

Tax  to 

Type  of  Business 

Net 

Profit 

to  Net 

Net  Profits 

Sales 

or  Loss 

Sales 

at  1% 

at  2% 

Specialty  Store 

$  800,000 

$  4,800 

0.6 

166.7 

333.3 

Department  Store 

5,200,000 

41,600 

0.8 

125.0 

250.0 

Chain  store  firm,  12  stores 

900,000 

7,200 

0.8 

125.0 

250.0 

Chain  grocery  firm,  30  stores 

1,455,000 

17,460 

1.2 

83.3 

166.7 

Specialty  store 

3,300,000 

69,300 

2.1 

47.6 

95.2 

Specialty  store 

280,000  no  net  profit 

0.0 

• 

• 

Department  store 

910,000 

—1,820 

—0.2 

• 

• 

Department  store 

230.000 

—2,300 

—1.0 

• 

• 

'Cannot  be  computed. 

Sales  Taxes:  General,  Selective,  and  Retail — National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Hoard — p.  40. 


Operating  Results  of  Department  Stores  1931 


(11)  VII  (e) 


Sales  Volume 

(000) 

Less  ISO  300  500  750  1000  2000  4000  10,000 

than  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  or 

ISO  300  500  750  1000  2000  4000  10,000  More 


(14)  VII  (e)  Probably  the  most  serious  indictment  of  the  general 
sales  tax,  as  it  alfects  business,  is  the  charge  that  its  base  of  gross 
sales  or  gross  receipts  is  ungual  and  unjust.  The  base  of  the  tax  might 
l)e  of  no  great  importance  if  the  tax  were  always  shifted,  but  it  is  a 
highly  significant  factor  liecause  the  tax  is  not  always  shifted.  The 
fact  IS  self-evident  that  any  tax  which  is  imposed  on  gross  sales  or  gross 
receipts  ignores  the  varying  ratios  of  protits  and  sales,  capital  investments 
and  sales,  etnciency  and  sales,  and  indebtedness  and  sales  which  prevail 
throughout  the  business  world.  —General  Sales  Taxation — Alfred  (1. 
lluehler — pp.  200-201. 


French  Experience  Indicates  Shifting 

(15)  yil  (e)  In  discussing  the  problems  of  turnover  taxation  in 
France  it  was  stated  that  the  law  had  operated  to  favor  brokers,  com¬ 
mission  men.  and  other  agents,  who  are  taxed  only  on  their  fees  and 
commissions,  while  merchants  are  taxed  on  the  full  value  of  the  com¬ 
modities  they  handle.  Merchants  are  thus  encouraged  to  liecome  agents 
to  lower  their  taxes.  Professor  Shoup  states  that  large  ntynbers  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers  liecame  commission  men  after  the  turnover  tax 
was  imposed  in  1920,  especially  in  the  meat,  flour,  grain  and  coal  trades; 
and  that  sales  of  gootls  on  a  commission  basis  have  lieen  stimulated  as  a 
substitute  for  outright  sales  in  order  to  lower  the  taxes  due.  The 
French  turnover  tax  thus  operates  to  force  changes  in  marketing 
methods,  which  might  otherwise  be  undesirable,  and  government  revenues 
are  reduced  by  the  successful  efforts  of  taxpayers  to  legally  escape 
part  of  the  taxis  due. — General  Sales  Taxation,  Alfred  G.  Buehler — 
p.  215. 


Results  From  Inability  to  Shift  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 


Typical  Net  Sales  95  230  390  600  840  1400  2750  6,000  16,500 

Net  Gain  to  Sales  L4.7  L3.4  L1.8  LI. 5  L2.3  L.04  0.4  1.2  1.9 

— Bureau  Business  Research,  Harvard  University — Bulletin  No.  88. 


Operating  Results  of  Shoe  Chains  1929 


(12)  VII  (e) 

Number  of  chains  .  53 

Total  number  of  stores  .  1,361 

Aggregate  Sales  . $111,782,604 

Sales  per  store  (common  figure)  . $  75,000 

Net  gain  to  sales  .  2.4% 


— Bureau  Business  Research,  Harvard  University — Bulletin  No.  88. 


Operating  Results  of  Drug  Chains  1929 


(13)  VII  (e) 

Number  of  chains  .  56 

.Vggregate  number  stores  .  1,603 

Aggregate  sales  . $186,621,406 

Sales  per  store  (common  figure)  . $  70,000 

Net  profit  to  sales  .  1.1% 


— Bureau  Business  Research.  Harvard  University — Bulletin  No.  87 


(16)  VII  (e)  If  a  retail  sales  tax  of  1%  were  imposed,  certain 
stores  operating  on  a  small  margin  or  at  a  loss  and  so  situated  com¬ 
petitively  that  they  could  not  add  the  tax  to  the  price  without  losing 
a  portion  of  their  trade  to  mail  order  houses  or  to  competitors  across 
the  state  line,  or  for  other  reasons,  might  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Other  concerns  unable  to  add  the  tax  to  the  price  would  have  to  make 
some  adjustment  in  other  operating  expenses  under  the  control  of  the 
merchant,  such  as  payroll  and  publicity.  The  reduction  of  expenditures 
for  publicity  is  likely  to  result  in  fewer  sales  and  reduced  profits.  The 
obvious  effect  of  reducing  the  payroll  would  be  to  add  to  the  number 
of  the  unemployed. — Current  Tax  Problems  in  New  York  State,  Nat’l 
Ind.  Conference  Board — p.  117. 


Retail  Sales  Tax  Destroys  Marginal  Retailers 

(17)  VII  (e)  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  the  process  of  shifting 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  reason  concretely,  namely,  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  sales  tax  on  the  marginal  or  near-marginal  enterprise.  Those 
business  concerns  which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  barely  meeting 
operating  expenses  and  are  suffering  severe  competition  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  possible  results  of  a  new  tax  based  on  sales.  With  a  net 
income  tax,  which  relieves  the  taxpayer  during  the  periods  of  depression, 
marginal  producers  may  tide  over,  but  with  a  tax  that  must  be  added 
to  costs  of  operation  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  situation 
beyond  their  control.  It  wculd  be  small  comfort  to  the  marginal  or 
near-marginal  producers  to  karn  that  in  the  long  run  their  elimination 
would  bring  alraut  a  price  readjustment  that  would  enable  those  remain¬ 
ing  in  business  to  recoup  the  tax  from  sales  at  higher  prices. — Sales 
Taxes:  General,  Selective,  and  Retail — Nat’l  Ind.  Conference  Board — 
p.  39. 
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Legislation 


VIII.  The  bill  is  full  of  administrative  difficulties. 

(a)  Sec.  390  defines  a  retail  sale  to  mean  “a  sale  to  a 
consumer,  or  to  any  person  for  any  purpose  other 
than  resale  in  the  form  of  tangible  personal  property.” 
(18) 

(1)  Manufacturing  plants  buy  coal  in  large  quantities 
from  local  dealers.  The  sale  is  to  a  consumer 
and  for  a  purpose  other  than  resale.  Where  is 
the  dividing  line,  if  any? 

(2)  Certificates  of  exemption  are  permittetl  when  the 
purchase  is  for  resale.  This  will  lead  to  wide¬ 
spread  evasion  and  administrative  difficulties. 

(b)  The  checking  of  bootleg  and  fly-by-night  operators 
will  be  very  expensive. 

(c)  If  the  exemption  of  small  retailers  is  removed,  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

(d)  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  the  adjudication  expense  will  be  heavy. 

(e)  If  the  constitutionality  is  attacked,  further  difficulties 
will  be  experienced. 

IX.  The  tax  will  be  far  less  productive  than  is 

expected. 

(a)  All  estimates  of  the  productivity  are  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Retail  Distribution  for  1929.  By  a  series 
of  statistical  adjustments,  there  is  calculated  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  retail  sales  volume  for  1933.  (19) 


(b)  Excluding  foods,  we  estimate  the  yields  to  be  as 
follows : 

at  3/4%  . $17,900,000 

at  1%  . '■ .  23,900,000 

(c)  These  estimates  make  no  allowance  for  sales  which 
are  non-taxable  because  of  their  interstate  character. 
Deduction  for  automobile  sales,  sales  delivered  to  non¬ 
residents,  sales  loss  from  New  York  residents  pur¬ 
chasing  at  outside  points,  sales  to  residents  from 
samples  of  out-of-state  vendors  might  easily  reduce 
the  tax  base  $1,000, 0(X), 000. 

(d)  If  definition  of  a  retail  sale  is  changed  to  exempt 
machinery  and  other  production  goods  bought  at  retail, 
there  will  be  further  substantial  reduction  in  the  tax 
base. 

(e)  Allowing  for  these  deductions,  the  tax  may  produce 

at  3/4%  . $10,900,000 

at  1%  .  13,900,000 

(f)  If  foods  are  included,  the  revenue  will  be  increased 
to  $18,750,000  with  a  rate  of  3/4%  and  to  $2S,(X)0,000 
with  a  rate  of  1%. 

(g)  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  allowance  either  for 
administration  or  for  evasion  is  adequate. 

Submitted  by 

Q.  FORREST  WALKER,  Economist 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

March  2,  1933. 


Distinrtion  Between  Retail  and  Wholesale  Sales  Is  Difficult 

(18)Vin  (.T>  (’'■rt.iin  administrative  diffirulties  have  arisen  how¬ 
ever,  especially  in  distinguishing  wholesale  and  retail  sales.  .  .  .  Difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  encountered  in  Pennsylvania  in  distinguishing  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  concerns  and  in  (Georgia  in  drawing  the  line  between 
wholesale  and  retail  transactions.  In  Pennsylvania  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  the  courts  nave  not  been  able  to  hold  to  consistent  distinctions. 
For  e.xample,  a  tanner  has  been  held  to  be  a  manufacturer  and  not 
subject  to  the  mercantile  license  tax,  while  a  leather  cutter  has  been 
classed  as  a  merchant  and  subject  to  the  tax;  a  plumber  has  been  held 
to  be  a  manufacturer  not  taxed  under  the  law,  while  a  paper-hanger 
has  been  construed  to  be  a  dealer  and  therefore  taxable. — Sales  Taxes: 
General,  Selective,  and  Retail,  Nat’l  Ind.  Conf.  Board — pp.  58-59. 


Seligmuii  on  Retail  Tax  Estimates 

(19)  IX  (a)  First  as  to  adequacy.  If  the  tax  were  adopted,  it  is 
exceedingh  prob^^ble  that  the  medieval  lesson,  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  experience  of  France  would  be  repeated;  and  that  the  revenue 
would  be  woefully  inadequate.  There  are  no  means  of  estimating,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  what  such  a  tax  will  actually  yield.  Some  of 
our  so-called  “experts”  tell  us  that  a  one  per  cent  tax  will  yield  six 
billion  dollars;  others  put  the  yield  as  low  as  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Where  such  enormous  disparities  exist  in  the  estimates,  it  behooves  us 
to  lie  e  ceedin  Iv  conservative  in  our  evpectatio-is.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  actual  yield  of  the  tax  will  suffice  to  realize  the  cherished  plans 
of  its  advocates  in  replacing  some  of  the  existing  revenues. — Studies  in 
Public  Finance,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman — p.  132. 


EXHIBIT  B 


EXHIBIT  C 


Probable  Taxable  Sales  1933  N.  Y.  State 


(Excluding  Food) 


Probable  sales  for  1933  deduced  from  1929  census,  less  sales 

of  gasoline  and  food  . 

Less  10%  for  collection  and  evasion  . 

Tax  base  . 

Less  exemptions  under  $10,000  (2%)  . 

Net  tax  base  . 


{billions') 

2.704 

.270 

2.434 

.487 

2.39 


Probable  Taxable  Sales  1933  N.  Y.  State 


Probable  sales  for  1933  deduced  from  1929  census  less  sales 

of  gasoline  . 

Less  10%  for  collection  and  evasion  . 

Tax  base  .  . . 

Less  exemptions  under  $10,000  (4.54%)  . 

Net  tax  base  . 


{billions) 

4.061 

.406 

3.655 

.165 

3.500 


{millions) 

Tax  yield  3/4%  17.9 

1%  .  23.9 

2%  47.8 

Correction  for  interstate  and  other  non-taxable  sales  of 

$1,000,000,000 

{millions) 

Tax  yield  3/4%  .  10.9 

1%  .  13.9 

2%  .  27.8 


{millions) 

Tax  yield  3/4%  26.3 

1%  .  35.0 

2%  70.0 

Correction  for  interstate  and  other  non-taxable  sales 

$1,000,000,000 

{millions) 

Tax  yield  3/4%  18.7 

1%  .  25.0 

2%  50.0 
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Convent  ion 


Mid-Year  Conference 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Directed  by 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

and 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUPS 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

May  31,  June  1-2 


The  Controllers’  Congress  and 
the  Store  Management  Groups 
which  include  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers,  Personnel,  Traffic  and  De¬ 
livery  Groups,  have  scheduled  their 
regular  spring  conventions  this  year 
as  joint  meetings,  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  of  store  owners  and  executives 
on  major  problems  of  operations, 
control  and  merchandising. 

Retailing  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era.  Is  this  era  to  be  one 
of  development  along  sound  lines 
of  self-control  from  within,  or  by 
governmentally  imposed  regulation? 
Is  this  industry,  continuing  to  be 
hampered  by  unwise  practices  of  its 
memljers  and  by  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  remedy  its  shortcomings, 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  its  activities  ? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
depend  on  how  certain  vital  prob¬ 
lems  which  immediately  confront 
us,  are  to  Ije  solved. 

These  problems  block  the  way  to 
ultimate  prosperity.  Meeting  and 
besting  them  spells  progress.  Dodg¬ 
ing  them  or  failing  to  master  them, 
means  a  continuance  of  operating 
losses  which  threaten  the  dominating 
position  in  the  scheme  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  type  of  dry¬ 
goods,  department,  and  specialty 
stores,  and  a  return  to  the  old  type 
of  store,  poorly  serviced,  almost 
medieval — that  never  knew  the  one- 
price-to-all  policy. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  topics 
that  strike  at  the  root  of  some  of 
our  present  difficulties  and  others 
that  may  come  as  the  result  of  leg¬ 


islation  that  is  being  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  in  Washington  and  the 
state  legislatures : 

Some  Topics  to  Be  Considered 

1.  Minimum  Wage  and  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Measures 
now  being  considered  in  vari¬ 
ous  states — effects  on  retailing 
— how  the  retailer  can  best 
comply  with  requirements? 

2.  The  Farm  Bill — effect  on  re¬ 
tail  prices  and  operating  costs. 

3.  Credit  Granting  Problems  of 
the  Retailer — how  can  re¬ 
tailers  improve  their  own 
credit  standing? 

4.  Local  Cooperation — what  has 
and  can  be  done  to  reduce 
operating  costs? 

5.  Federal  and  State  Banking 
and  Insurance  I^ws  and  the 
effects  on  retailing  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

6.  Store  Hours — Hours  of  Em¬ 
ployment — Five  Day  Week 
— with  attention  to  legislative 
bills  under  consideration  and 
the  effects  on  retailing. 

7.  State  Sales  Tax  Measures — 
how  they  are  operating  in  cer¬ 
tain  states — what  has  been 
the  effect  on  retailing — on  the 
consumer?  What  is  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  procedure  in  regard  to 
passing  on  the  tax  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ? 

8.  Store  Organization — are  the 
present  skeletonized  executive 


staffs  functioning  properly  .' 
If  so,  does  this  mean  our 
stores  have  been  over-organ¬ 
ized  in  the  past  ?  What  policy 
is  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  ? 

9.  The  Burden  of  Private  Debt 
and  Consumer  Purchasing 
Power — Mortgage  and  Debt 
Moratoria  in  Various  States. 

10.  Amended  Bankruptcy  Act — 
how  will  it  affect  retail  charge 
accounts?  What  further 
amendments  shall  the  retailer 
advocate  ? 

11.  Financial  Planning  and  Con¬ 
trol — in  the  light  of  capital 
losses  incurred  during  the  past 
few  years,  how  may  plans  for 
rehabilitation  l)e  mapped  out? 

12.  What  of  Competing  Distribu¬ 
ting  Agencies — how  they  have 
endured  the  past  few  years  of 
depression?  What  we  may 
expect  in  the  near  future. 

These  and  other  questions  will  be 
analyzed  at  the  meeting.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  best  minds  of 
the  craft  bring  to  this  conference 
the  results  of  constructive  thinking, 
so  that  a  full  and  frank  discussion 
will  follow. 

Plan  now  to  attend  this  important 
conference.  The  mid-week  dates 
liave  been  set  to  enable  those  attend¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  on  Memorial  Day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  conference,  or  during  the 
following  week  end. 

Reduced  railroad  fares  for  con¬ 
ference  delegates  will  be  in  effect. 
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Retain  ng  Problems 


The  Fair  Practice  Code 

By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

- ■ - 


(1)  Of  all  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  retailers  today,  there  is  none 
which  cries  louder  for  solution  than 
this  —  How  can  we  advertise 
effectively  t 

(2)  I  have  always  been  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  power  of  advertising. 
I  hold  to  the  theory  that  merchan¬ 
dising  is  that  which  moves  goods 
towards  people  and  advertising  that 
which  moves  people  towards  goods. 
Properly  used,  advertising  is  the 
perfect  ally  of  merchandising. 

(3)  It  must  be  apparent  to  ever>’- 
one,  however,  that  advertising  has 
not  been  properly  used  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  Exaggeration,  misrep¬ 
resentation  and  controversial  state¬ 
ments  have  largely  destroyed  its 
effectiveness.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
supporting  opinions ; — 

(4) 

A.  “Less  than  50  i^r  cent  of  pres¬ 
ent  retail  advertising  is  profitably 
productive.  The  reason  is,  lack 
of  consumer  confidence.” — P.  A. 
O’Connell  (Then  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association) — New  York  Times, 
August  1932. 

B.  “The  women  of  .America  spend 
over  six  billion  dollars  annually 
in  department  stores.  What  they 
want  is — advertisements  upon 
which  they  can  rely.  If  they  are 
not  receiving  fair  treatment,  they 
have  a  right  to  complain.  And 
they  are  doing  it  in  no  uncertain 
terms.”  —  Elizabeth  Frazer  — 
Good  Housekeeping,  Februarv 
1933. 

C.  “The  few  examples  of  mislead¬ 
ing  advertisements  cited  point 
clearly  to  the  need  for  a  new 
kind  of  consumer  protection. 
What  form  should  this  protec¬ 
tion  take?  There  is  only  one 
answer,  legislation.” — Kallett  & 
Schlink — Reader’s  Digest,  Jan¬ 
uary  1933. 

D.  “I  maintain  that  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  being  written  and 
publish^  today  is  untrue.  .  .  .  We 
have  so  undermined  the  public 
confidence  that  millions  of  men 
mid  women  in  America  say  ‘Oh, 
it’s  just  another  advertisement.’ 

.  .  .  Some  time  ago,  I  had  access 
to  a  newspaper  questionnaire 
which  indicated  that — only  forty 
per  cent  of  women  had  faith  in 
the  advertisements  being  scrupu¬ 
lously  truthful  and  only  about 
thirty  per  cent  felt  that  it  was 
decently  informative.” — Kenneth 


Collins — “The  Road  to  Good  Ad¬ 
vertising’  ’ — 1932. 

(5)  Little  over  a  year  ago,  a  group 
of  men  met  in  Cleveland,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Affiliated  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  to  discuss  this 
problem.  They  decided  to  devise  a 
fair  practice  code  for  advertising. 
The  preliminary  work  was  turned 
over  to  the  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus,  50  of  which  exist  throughout 
the  country.  These  Bureaus,  already 
fully  conversant  with  the  problem, 
diagnosed  the  major  ills  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  follows : — 

(a)  Misleading  statements 

(b)  Exaggeration  of  values 

(c)  Attacking  competitors 

(d)  Bait  offers 

(e)  General  underselling  claims 

(f)  Deceptive  “cut-price”  claims 

Effectiveness  Destroyed 

(6)  These  conclusions  were  then 
developed  and  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  whole.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  V’ice-Chairman  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  which  had  the  active  mem¬ 
bership  of  such  men  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  former  President  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  President  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  various  prominent  retailers, 
manufacturers  and  attorneys.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Keller,  President  of  the  Dow 
Drug  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  now  Chairman  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee. 

(7)  The  Fair  Practice  Code  has 
been  endorsed  by  every  Better  Bus¬ 
iness  Bureau  in  the  Countrv',  by 
many  trades  and  advertising  organ¬ 
izations  and  by  International  Ro¬ 
tary.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  also  adopted  var¬ 
ious  provisions  of  the  Code  but  did 
not  include  paragraph  No.  4  which 
reads  as  follows; — 

General  Underselling  Claims: — 

“The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any  state¬ 
ment  or  representation  which  lays 
claim  to  a  policy  of  continuing  prac¬ 
tice  of  generally  underselling  com¬ 
petitors,  is  an  unfair  and  imeconomic 
practice.” 


Approved  by  Committee 

(8)  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  following  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  undersell¬ 
ing  claims: — 

(9)  The  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau,  in  its  Bulletin  of  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1932,  expressed  itself  as 
follows : 

“It  is  impossible  for  any  store, 
regardless  of  size,  location  or  any 
other  alleged  advantage,  to  claim 
lowest  prices  at  all  times  or  to  un¬ 
dersell  all  other  stores  at  all  times 
because  it  is  impossible  for  any  store 
to  have  complete  knowledge  of  prices 
in  all  stores  at  all  times.” 

“The  fallacious  nature  of  claims  of 
lowest  or  lower  prices  is  particularly 
apparent  when  two  or  more  stores 
selling  the  same  type  of  merchandise 
make  the  same  or  similar  claims. 
Obviously,  both  can’t  be  right — and 
the  public  can’t  believe  all  of  them.” 

“Experiences  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  with  such  claims  prove  that 
they  break  down  public  confidence  in 
advertising:  that  they  produce  retal¬ 
iatory  advertising  by  competitors ; 
that  they  do  not  promote  good-will 
among  advertisers — all  of  which  is 
detrimental  to  sound  business  prac¬ 
tice,  unfair  and  uneconomic.  Any 
statement  of  a  policy  to  undersell 
competitors  is  in  the  same  category 
as  a  definite  statement  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  that  he  does  undersell." 

“For  the  above  reasons  the  Bureau 
recommends  that  such  lowest  price 
claims  and  underselling  claims  be 
eliminated.” 

Price  Claims 

(10)  The  St.  Louis  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  in  its  Bulletin  of  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1933,  expressed  itself  as 
follow's : 

“In  presenting  this  discussion  of 
underselling  claims  we  are  influenced 
solely  by  a  desire  to  conserve  and 
promote  public  confidence  in  retail 
advertising  and  merchandising.  We 
wish  to  record  substantial  accomplish¬ 
ment  toward  the  elimination  of  a 
situation  which  was  fast  becoming 
demoralizing;  which  presented  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  unfair  competition; 
and,  which  was  proving  ruinous  to 
the  public’s  favorable  opinion  of  ad¬ 
vertising.”  (Then  follow’s  a  record 
of  the  various  underselling  claims 
which  the  St.  Louis  Better  Business 
Bureau  found  itself  confronted  with.) 

“St.  Louis  newspapers,  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  advertisers  and  the 
danger  of  impairing  public  confidence, 
have  taken  a  constructive  stand. 
Underselling  claims  are  unacceptable 
and  will  not  be  published  for  adver¬ 
tisers  by  St.  Louis  newspapers.” 

(11)  Just  about  a  year  ago,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  made  a  test  case  of  a 
local  druggist  who  persisted  in  mak¬ 
ing,  through  the  newspapers,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  underselling  claim.  The 
manager  of  that  drug  store  was 
prosecuted  and  found  guilty  of  vio- 
(Contintied  on  page  71) 
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Retain  tiff  Problems 


We  Need  the  Strength 

of  Undivided  Councils 

By  LEW  HAHN 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
and  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  dissociation 


try  to  tell  you.  Probably  it  would 
have  run  into  millions. 

That  loss  was  averted  because 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  convinced  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  stores  should  not  be 
so  handicapped  at  that  particular 
season.  He  had  not  realiz^  the  sit¬ 
uation.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
manufacturers  were  through  for  the 
time  with  the  tasks  of  producing 
that  Christmas  merchandise  and 
that  the  retailer  had  assumed  the 
burden  and  the  hazard  and  that  re- 


1N  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  this  year,  I  was 
prompted  by  a  deep  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  organization  with  which 
I  had  so  long  been  connected. 

This  year  of  1933  seemed  to  me 
to  give  every  indication  of  proving 
a  period  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
the  retail  trade  would  l)e  increased 
and  complicated  by  the  attempts  of 
government,  both  state  and  federal, 
to  legislate  the  country  out  of  the 
depression. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  felt  that  in 
helping  the  Association  and  the 
trade  to  meet  the  unpredictable 
effects  of  experimental  legislation, 
my  long  experience  as  managing 
director  of  the  organization  might 
prove  of  some  value. 

As  I  have  previously  intimated, 
in  my  articles  in  The  Bulletin, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  times 
like  these  the  entire  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Association  should 
be  concentrated  upon  a  few  of  the 
most  vital  problems  lie  fore  the 
trade. 

*  *  ♦  * 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  most 
important  problem  that  any  of  uS 
can  have  is  to  keep  our  businesses 
alive  through  this  difficult  period. 

The  most  important  task  which 
the  Association  can  perform  is  to 
represent  the  trade  in  such  a  way 
that  our  field  of  opportunity  shall 
not  be  unduly  or  unfairly  restrict¬ 
ed,  in  whatever  rearrangements  of 
the  economic  scheme  may  lie  nec¬ 
essary. 

Some  time  the  turn  for  the  better 
is  going  to  come. 

At  that  time  we  must  be  sound 
and  strong  and  capable  of  rendering 
our  usual  service  to  our  customers 
and  fit  to  claim  something  like  a 
norma!  profit  once  more. 

Every  effort  to  rearrange  our 
economic  scheme  will  involve  the 
interests  of  our  stores  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Rearrangement  may  be 
necessary  and  proper.  We  cannot 
stop  necessary  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  retailers  al¬ 


ways  occupy  an  esjiecially  difficult 
jilace  in  the  scheme  of  things  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in-lietween  the  public 
and  all  the  other  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities.  Each  process  creates  its 
own  costs  and  these  all  must  lie  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  which  the  retail¬ 
er  finally  must  require  the  consumer 
to  pay. 

Because  of  this  in-between  pos¬ 
ition,  the  retailer  in  every  period  of 
national  emergency  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  the  scapegoat.  Producers, 
consumers,  economists  and  politic¬ 
ians,  alike,  are  prone  to  place  all  the 
responsibility  for  whatever  irks 
them  upon  the  retailer. 

We  are  in  such  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  now  and  the  retailer  will  need 
patient,  courageous  and  informed 
representation,  wherev’er  his  inter¬ 
ests  are  at  stake. 

For  this  reason  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  must  be 
strong. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

In  past  times  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  been 
splendidly  effective  in  dealing  with 
such  great  emergencies. 

True,  the  current  of  events  in  re¬ 
tailing  has  been  so  swift  that  prob¬ 
ably  few  members  keep  any  clear 
memory  of  what  the  Association 
has  done. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  successful 
way  in  which  the  Association  inter¬ 
vened  for  the  benefit  of  every  retail¬ 
er  in  many  matters  which  without 
such  intervention  would  have  been 
ruinous. 

One  such  occasion  came  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  just  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  season.  Every  store  in  the 
country  was  loaded  up  with  holiday 
merchandise  of  a  distinctly  season¬ 
able  nature.  Suddenly,  the  Fuel 
Administrator  decreed  that  all  retail 
stores  were  to  be  closed  about  half 
of  the  normal  business  day,  in  order 
to  conserve  fuel. 

What  loss  this  would  have  en¬ 
tailed  in  retail  stores  I  need  not 


tailers  had  only  one  chance  to  get 
out.  That  was  to  be  jicrmitted  to 
sell  the  goods  prior  to  Christmas. 

Incidentally,  there  wasn’t  time  to 
take  a  referendum  of  our  members 
liefore  going  into  action. 

Common  sense  told  us  we  faced 
an  emergency.  Something  must  be 
done  and  we  did  it. 

If  any  of  the  Association’s  mem¬ 
bers  ever  felt  that  we  had  seized 
more  authority  than  was  rightfully 
ours  they  never  mentioned  that 
feeling. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Another  instance  of  the  way  the 
Association  served  in  a  great  emer¬ 
gency  may  lie  read  in  the  records 
and  files  of  the  organization  relating 
to  the  Lever  law  difficulties. 

The  war  was  over.  One  day  a 
brief  item  appeared  in  the  dispatch¬ 
es  of  the  Associated  Press,  saying 
that  President  Wilson  was  going  to 
interest  himself  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  living  and  that  this 
would  lie  done  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Without  taking  a  referendum,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  immediately  wired  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  saying 
that  if  anything  was  to  be  done 
along  these  lines  the  facilities  of  the 
.Association  were,  of  course,  at  the 
President’s  disposal. 

The  Association’s  Washington 
representative  was  at  once  informed 
of  this  action  and  directed  to  go  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

This  contact  was  made  at  once 
and  by  following  an  absolutely 
straight-forward  policy  of  complete 
cooperation  with  the  Government, 
the  activities  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  were  kept  in  sound  and  reason¬ 
able  paths. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  supplied  the  government  with 
all  wanted  information  and  aided 
its  efforts  in  every  possible  way. 

When  finally,  however,  a  radical 
change  of  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  National  Re- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Vm  irmmi  fMif  rl»tke»  bMasMi  yaaVa  always  wara  ihm. 


Wa  Jhars  htmmll/ml  Hmlkra  for  as  narli  sr  as  Utlfo  as  yaa  waal 

M  apMd.  Vm  Mw'l  adlaaa^M  akMl  ptiM  aa4  asMbw  Ma  w» 


BEST*COa 

FirTH  AVCNl'C  AT  9STII  STIEET 


T  here**  i  brtnd  new  word  in  the  voobubry  of 
alert  chopper*.  lt*i  **Q**  and  k  ttand*  for  Qual¬ 
ity  Quality  such  as  wc  knew  before  the  foolish 
folliet  of  the  paw  ycv  when  people  thought  they 
were  saving  money  by  buywg  cheap  and  shoddy 
thing*. 

And  «i*h  this  new  word  coaiet  a  new  slogan. 
“It’s  smart  to  be  ‘Q’rious.**  For  a  “Q”nout  per¬ 
son  IS  one  who  knows  quality  and  apprcctaic*  it. 
If  vou  are  “Q“riout  you  khow  that  prices  un¬ 
supported  by  value  are  of  httle  intetesc. 


riout  shopper*  have  a  habit  of  asking 
“/few  sale*peopleirllthem“How 

much.“  They  know  that  after  all  qual¬ 
ity  isreallya  pmml  inthr/afarr.  That 
bargains  lacking  quality  arc  the  moat 
expensive  purchaw*  one  can  make.  J 


Will  you  grer  forget  those  cheap 
gloves  ihu  looked  to  good— until  you 
tried  to  clean  them  I  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  (beokiae  it*t  now  repoung  in  the 
attic)  that  “bargain”  chair  that  was 


easy  on  your  purse  and  hard  on  your  back  f 

And  then  there  was  that  pair  of  cheap  shoes  that 
looked  so  smart  in  the  store  and  f*U  to  smart  on 
your  feel  that  you  mat  couldn’t  wear  them. 

Thousands  of  thrifty  Clevriand  shoppers  have 
learned  their  lesson  in  overlooking  quality  in  their 
attempts  to  save  money.  “Thrift,”  like  that  grand 
old  word,  “Quahty,”  has  lost  much  of  its  true 
meaning  Too  many  people  have  associated  it 
with  cheapness,  with  lowest  prices  regardless  of 
.value,  with  downright  penury. 

T  hus  today  alert  men  and  women  know  that  “u’a 
Milan  to  be  90*000*“  and  arc  getting  real  honest 
values  and  air  actually  saving  money 
#  bydoingio. 


•xr  nous  shopper*  w  ill  find  many  an* 
nouficemencs  of  quality  merchandise  in 
this  issue  of  The  Cleveland  News— an- 
nounermems  of  merchant*  who  seek* 
your  good  will  and  offer  you  good  mer- 
chandiM  to  choose  from.  You— and 
they -profit  by  your  pat/onage. 


You  HaviH'T  aiAO  THi  NIWS  Umits  YOU'VI  SiAO  TMi  AoVIKTISIMMTt 


1  THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL 


When  Emphasis  Is  No  Emphasis* 

ONE  of  the  first  things  an  advertising  writer 
learns  is  that  too  much  emphasis  is  no  em¬ 
phasis.  *  ♦  *  The  advertising  pages  of 
many  newspapers  have  lately  become  typographi¬ 
cal  monstrosities.  Reversed  cuts,  funeral  borders, 
large  fat  type-face  combine  to  create  an  effect 
truly  appalling.  *  *  *  It  would  seem  that  adver¬ 
tisers  had  become  berefit  of  ideas  and  were  sub¬ 
stituting  emphasis,  on  the  theory  that  the  less  a 
man  has  to  say,  the  louder  he  should  say  it. 

But  the  fact  is  plain  to  see  that  these  exagger¬ 
ated  printing  effects  are  not  paying.  The  eye  of 
the  public  has  become  calloused.  Too  much  em¬ 
phasis  has  become  no  emphasis.  The  continuing 
use  of  these  black  arts  merely  helps  to  prolong 
the  depression  psychology.  Strangely  enough, 
many  national  advertisers,  employing  trained  pro¬ 
fessional  advisers,  have  succumbed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  participate  in  the  typographical  din — even 
though  one  would  suppose  that  such  advertisers 
would  know  better.  That  their  tricky,  black 
effects  destroy  prestige  and  sales  is  somehow  over¬ 
looked. 

-Excerpts  from  a  brochure  on  the  Quality  Movement  sent  out 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


onoppinq 
^  1-1  / 

Satisfaction 


'POLKS  wbo  comider  "qtt>lify'’^»/— and 
^  tn  fitt  onm  wbo  get  (hr  moM  far  ihnr  money  Tor 
‘'qbalky'  is  (be  one  sure  gunk  lo  suisfanion 

If  an  article  yon  bt  v  b  oot  built  lo  deliver  (he  service 
yon  requMT  from  it— then  «  inanert  not  bo*  link  you  pay 
h  will  prove  ktm  no  maner  wbai  h  ton 

Everyone  agrees  ihai  too  much  emphasis  ha*  been  pbevd 
on  ptttt  during  ibe  pan  k*  year*  and  lOO  link  on  ymrbiy. 
The  resuk  baa  been  dnappoimed  buyer*,  le*sened  employ 
asem  in  "quahry"  betones  and  less  proapenty  far  alt 
Today  ibe  ndr  n  turwog  Qnukry  b  once  more  TTrming 
imo  iu  own  And.(bb  •lewspaper  it  co  opemw^  wnh 
emerprbing  buainrM  men  to  capUin  the  advam^e*  o# 
"qualby'  buymg  to  ns  reader*. 

In  TMB  SfiCiAi  SKT10N.  TODitt.  merchants  wbo  have  a 
*xpial«y”  story  lo  fall  you,  pmem  ihilr  mess^  far  your 
considrmtion.  Pretem  day  pnee*  on  ‘■quality''  merchandtsr 
are  ihr  lowen  m  year*.  Now  b  the  time  to  buy  goods  this 
fadsfy  at  prices  well  wuhin  yfiur  reach 
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Retailing  Problems 


A  New  Era  in  American  Business 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Those  who  have  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  fundamental  program 
on  which  President  Roosevelt 
is  working  and  who  have  watched 
the  direction  in  which  every  step  he 
has  taken  so  far  is  leading,  must 
realize  that  an  entirely  new  era  in 
American  business  can  well  lx;  ex¬ 
pected.  From  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  the  significance 
and  hope  of  this  movement  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  For  a  long  while  we  as 
merchants  have  realized  that  the 
only  salvation  of  business  lies  in 
bringing  about  a  more  general,  more 
evenly  balanced  distribution  of  buy¬ 
ing  jKjwer.  This  is  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  upon  which  the  “new  deal”  is 
Ixing  built.  Carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  it  will  open  new  fields 
and  possibilities  in  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  so  vast  as  to  seem  fantastic  in 
comparison  with  present  conditions. 

I  hesitate  to  paint  the  picture  of 
what  may  well  he  the  future  out¬ 
come.  To  he  sure  it  is  yet  too  early, 
hut  certainly  we  can  agree  that 
the  success  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  begun  and  the  speed 
with  which  his  plans  are  being  put 
into  effect,  leave  one  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “new  deal”  may  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  fact  far 
sooner  than  most  people  now  have 
any  idea  is  possible.  Without  in  any 
wise  minimizing  the  stupendous 
problems  that  lie  ahead,  I  hold  that 
it  already  is  time  for  us  to  shape 
our  planning  in  accordance  with  the 
program  that  the  President  has  laid 
before  us. 

Cooperating  With  the  Government 

First  and  foremost,  let  us  resolve, 
individually  and  as  a  body,  to  give 
him  out  utmost  support,  not  only  by 
the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  our 
legislative  advisory  committees,  but 
also  in  the  manner  in  which  we  as 
individuals  operate  our  stores.  Let 
us  do  our  part  in  forwarding  the 
new  revival  of  public  confidence  by 
making  our  own  businesses  entirely 
trustworthy.  Let  us  ban  any  and 


all  abuse  of  advertising  so  that  the 
public  can  place  implicit  confidence 
in  every  statement  we  make.  Let 
us  cease  talking  “cheap  price”  and 
tell,  instead,  of  the  quality  value  of 
our  merchandise  and  what  it  will  do 
for  the  consumer.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  every  article  of  merchandise 
we  offer  has  the  essential  quality 
that  will  give  our  customers  most 
satisfactory  and  most  economical 
service. 

Let  us  be  willing  and  ready  to 
adopt  uniform  retail  practices  that 
will  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  cease  the  senseless 
competition  with  our  neighbor 
stores  over  unwarranted  frills  of 
service.  Let  us  honestly  work  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  customers; 
supply  them  with  honest  merchan¬ 
dise  that  they  need,  and  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  consistent  with  reliable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  consumer  and  reasonable 
profit  to  the  merchant. 

National  Planning 

I  l)elieve  that  ultimately  this 
country  is  going  to  have  a  sound 
system  of  national  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  In 
retail  merchandising,  however,  our 
first  step  must  be  for  our  members 
in  each  locality  to  come  to  a  point 
where  they  can  agree  upon  sound, 
uniform  principles  of  operation  and 
stick  to  them.  Some  feel  that  even 
this  idea  is  utopian,  but  perhaps  the 
pressure  of  the  past  three  years  has 
lx;en  enough  to  make  many  see  the 
light. 

Certainly  the  first  step  toward 
return  of  confidence  and  business 
recovery  has  lieen  accomplished. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
has  so  sudden  and  far-rtaching  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  been  wit¬ 
nessed  as  in  the  past  month.  Hope 
has  taken  the  place  of  fear ;  assur¬ 
ance  is  supplanting  doubt.  Looking 
to  the  immediate  future.  I  expect  a 
distinct  improvement  in  retail  trade. 
I  do  not  look  for  a  sudden  rush  of 
buying.  Nothing  but  unsound  cur¬ 


rency  legislation  and  government 
financing  would  have  caused  that, 
and  such  a  road  is  not  the  kind  we 
are  traveling. 

Gradually  the  new  confidence  that 
[jeople  now  feel  toward  our  banks 
and  our  government  will  extend  it¬ 
self  to  the  purchase  of  merchandise. 
The  sections  where  the  banks  are  in 
l)est  condition  will  be  the  first  to  re¬ 
cover.  As  I  am  writing  this,  no  de¬ 
cisive  action  on  the  proposed  farm 
relief  measures  has  yet  been  taken. 
Wisely  administered,  farm  relief 
can  become  a  healthy  stimulant  to 
the  business  of  the  entire  country. 
It  is  a  step  that  we  should  give  the 
closest  study  in  connection  with  our 
buying  and  our  planning. 

Balancing  the  Budget 

The  steps  which  the  President  is 
taking  for  economy  in  government 
will  do  far  more  good  than  harm, 
even  in  its  immediate  effect.  If  the 
government’s  budget  were  not  put 
into  reasonable  balance,  there  could 
l)e  •  no  confidence  and  no  basis  for 
recovery.  Sound  government  credit 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  this  entire 
situation  is  turning  and  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  a  safe  base  from  which 
to  attack  the  problems  that  remain. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  sound  credit  pos¬ 
ition  of  our  states  and  municipalities 
be  restored  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Their  budgets  must  be 
balanced,  and  certainly  at  present 
the  only  available  methotl  is  by 
economy.  The  taxpayers’  load  must 
l)e  lessened,  not  increased. 

Restored  confidence  gradually 
will  make  business  and  employment. 
The  moment  some  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  appears,  it  will  lie  of 
double  l)enefit.  Not  only  will  the 
newly  employed  take  courage,  but 
also  the  people  who  have  jobs  will 
feel  more  secure  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  and  will  be  more  willing  to 
spend.  The  process  of  recovery  is 
not  likely  to  lie  rapid,  but  it  is  sound 
and  sure.  We  can  rely  upon  it. 
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The  Sad  Fate 

of  Fixed  Assets 

By  PAI  L-JOSEPH  ESQUERRE.  C.  P.  A. 


Mr.  Esquerre  is  so  %vell  known  in  accounting  circles  in  Netv 
York  that  the  present  article,  expressing  his  vie^es  on  a  subject  of 
current  interest,  cannot  but  excite  a  discussion.  As  the  author 
says,  he  has  no  quarrel  with  our  present  Standard  Method  of 
Accounting  which  recognises  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  invest¬ 
ment  in  physical  equipment  shotdd  be  an  operating  charge.  He 
does  nuiintain,  emphatically  so,  that  setting  up  a  Reserve  for 
Depreciation,  zAiich  appears  on  the  average  balance  sheet  as  a 
deduction  front  the  value  of  the  fixed  assets,  presents  a  statement 
of  condition  which  cannot  be  squared  with  true  accounting  princi¬ 
ples.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Esquerre  does  not  undervalue  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Income  Ta.v  lazes  upon  the  treatment  of  the  earmarked 
portion  of  surplus  reserved  for  replacing  physical  equipment. 

Read  the  article  carefully — then  let  the  Controllers'  Forum  have 
your  znews. — H.  I.  K. 


The  bewilderment  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  savage  at  the  sight  of  a 
civilized  man  blowing  on  his 
fingers  to  warm  them,  and  on  his 
broth  to  cool  it,  could  not  have  been 
keener  than  that  of  the  philosopher 
w'ho  has  observed  the  antics  of  ac¬ 
counting,  at  the  court  of  income 
taxes,  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Changes  in  Accounting 

In  1918,  when  the  heavy  burden 
of  excess  profits  taxes  could  be  ma¬ 
terially  alleviated  by  marshalling  an 
imposing  array  of  invested  capital, 
intense  heat  was  blown  over  the 
fixed  assets,  to  dilate  those  which 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  books 
of  accounts,  and  to  give  new  life  to 
those  which  conservatism  had  long- 
since  expelled  from  the  balance 
sheet,  and  locked  securely  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  secret  reserves. 

From  1918  to  1932,  the  blow¬ 
torch  of  depreciation  and  obsoles¬ 
cence  was  steadily  applied  to  the 
previously  rehabilitated  fixed  assets, 
not  indeed  to  expand  them  anew, 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  disintegrate 
them,  and  dump  them  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  of  operations  where  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  bring  about 
the  discomfiture  of  taxable  profits, 
and  enhance  the  vigor  of  current 
assets. 

In  the  year  1933,  after  two  years 
of  so-called  operating  losses  which 
have  well-nigh  demoralized  busi¬ 
ness,  accounting  proposes  to  blow 
its  icy  breath  on  what  is  left  of  the 


fixed  assets,  and  destroy  as  much  of 
them  as  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  palpable  reduction  of  the 
onerous  depreciation  charges  which 
have  unw’arrantedly  reduced  operat¬ 
ing  profits  to  a  miserable  estate. 

To  achieve  these  heterogeneous 
objectives,  accounting  has  had  to 
travel  a  long  rough  road,  associate 
with  sophisticated  companions,  and 
eat  plenty  of  crow.  Meanwhile,  it 
has  permitted  the  invasion  of  its 
domain  by  a  mob  of  fallacies  which 
will  have  to  be  extricated  before  the 
good  old  fertile  ground  of  account¬ 
ing  can  be  ploughed  again. 

Insidious  and  persistent  in  their 
endeavour  to  serve  and  please,  these 
fallacies  have  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  all  traditional  connections  be¬ 
tween  operating  statements  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  and  in  depriving  state¬ 
ments,  expressive  of  financial  stat¬ 
us,  of  the  respect  that  they  once  had 
for  the  vested  equity  rights  of  cred¬ 
itors  and  stockholders,  and  for  the 
intelligence  of  their  readers. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  accounting 
is  better  suited  to  demonstrate  this 
as.sertion  than  that  which  treats 
with  the  destructive  effect  of  depre¬ 
ciation  upon  fi.xed  assets,  and  with 
the  constant  effort  which  business 
managers  and  directors  must  make 
to  repair  the  damage  done,  maintain 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
conserve  invested  capital,  and  in¬ 
sure  the  continuity  of  operations. 

Organically  speaking,  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  a  corporation  have  no  more 


exacting  duty  than  that  of  conserv¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  tho  physical  equipment  with 
which  the  operators  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  in  order  that  oj^eralions 
might  be  conducted  efficiently  and 
l)rofitably  for  a  period  of  years  far 
greater  than  was  encompassed  with¬ 
in  the  useful  life  of  the  equipment 
acquired  at  the  .start. 

In  the  event  that  the  physical 
equipment  has  l)een  acquired  partly 
with  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
stockholders,  and  partly  with  the 
funds  loaned  by  investors  in  bonds 
and  in  real  estate  mortgages,  the 
.solemnity  of  the  duty  of  the  direct¬ 
ors  is  greatly  enhanced.  Not  only 
must  they  think  in  terms  of  conti¬ 
nuity  of  operations  insured  by  fixed 
equipment  maintained  at  100  per 
cent  efficiency,  but,  as  well,  they 
must  think  in  terms  of  conservation 
of  the  .security  of  the  bondholders 
and  mortgagees.  Nor  must  they 
forget  that  when  the  debt  which 
now  liens  the  fixed  assets  has  been 
redeemed,  not  out  of  capital  but  out 
of  profits,  the  stockholders  have  the 
right  to  receive,  as  an  increment  of 
their  investment,  not  exhausted  and 
worthless  assets,  but  fully  efficient 
assets. 

Responsibility  of  Directors 

In  order  that  they  may  fulfill 
their  duty,  which  exists  whether 
they  know  it  or  not  and  which  they 
cannot  delegate  to  operators  or  to 
minor  executives,  the  directors  must 
make  certain : 

(a)  that  the  useful  life  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  units  of  the  plant  is  main¬ 
tained  by  timely  and  adequate 
repairs,  and  by  partial  renew¬ 
als  and  replacements  whenever 
necessary  or  advantageous ; 

(b)  that  adequate  provisions  are 
periodically  made,  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  earnings,  (as  a  first  charge 
against  these  earnings,  taking 
precedence  even  over  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  preferred  stock,) 
for  the  eventual  replacement  of 
all  plant  units  which  have 
reached  the  stage  of  useless¬ 
ness,  prematurely,  through  ob- 
selescence,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  expiration  of  their 
efficient  life. 

To  give  adequate  accounting  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
organic,  financial,  and  managerial 
objective,  it  is  necessary  to  record 
periodically  in  Reserves  for  Re¬ 
placements  of  Fixed  Assets,  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  operating  profits 
which  the  directors  have  decided  to 
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t-armark  as  destined  to  finance  plant 
renewals,  but  which,  until  so  used, 
will  remain  invested  in  the  jjjeneral 
iund  of  current  oiHjratinjj  assets. 

As  to  the  fixed  assets,  they  re¬ 
main  on  the  books  at  the  cost  of  the 
urijjinal  investment,  j)rovided  that  in 
the  interim  no  new  equiinnent  never 
possessed  before  has  l)een  pur¬ 
chased.  The  Reserve  itself  is  a  Sur- 
])lus  Reserve  not  deductible  from 
the  fixed  assets ;  it  can  be  reduced 
only  by  recording  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  its  provisions  f(»r  re- 
l)lacements  financed  out  of  net  earn¬ 
ings  invested  at  the  time  in  current 
assets. 

If  jieriodic  operating  jirofits  are 
not  available,  no  additional  provis¬ 
ions  for  replacements  can  be  made 
otherwise  than  through  api)ro])ria- 
ti(»ns  of  suri)lus  previously  earned 
and  .still  undistributed.  If,  jierad- 
venture,  there  is  no  available  free 
surplus,  it  is  senseless  to  attempt  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  a  capital 
which  has  been  imi)aired :  all  addit¬ 
ions  to  the  reserve  must  stoj)  in  an- 
ticijjation  of  the  day  when  opera¬ 
tions  must  come  to  an  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  reserves  for  replace¬ 
ments  are  found,  at  any  time,  to  be 
far  in  excess  of  even  the  most  lavish 
recjuirements  of  the  plant  for  years 
to  come,  they  can  be  returned  to  the 
free  surplus,  at  least  in  the  full 
amount  of  their  extravagance. 

This  sound  and  rational  method 
of  insuring  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
vested  capital  in  its  integrity,  and 
correspondingly  the  continuity  of 
operations,  used  to  be  known  as  the 
“Sinking  Fund  Method.” 

Purpose  of  Change 

Ostensibly,  it  was  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  professed  dislike  of 
financiers  for  all  sinking  funds, 
which  in  their  opinion  are  bound  to 
invalidate  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  at  a  small  return,  capital  ur¬ 
gently  required  by  the  ojierations 
and  capable,  if  employed  in  ojiera- 
tions,  of  producing  much  higher  re¬ 
turns. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  meth¬ 
od  never  contemplated  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  profits  in  a  specific  fund 
available  only  for  replacements,  the 
accusation  of  malfeasance  is  too 
preposterous  to  be  genuine. 

The  true  reason  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Reserves  for  Replacements, 
was  that  they  were  too  inelastic  to 
fit  in  either  with  the  objectives  of 
business  men  in  the  all  important 
matter  of  avoiding,  always  within 
the  law  of  course,  and  if  possible 
under  the  stamp  of  approval  of  ac¬ 
counting  theories,  as  much  of  the 


income  tax  burden  as  jxjssible ;  or 
with  the  scheme  devised  by  business 
managers  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  that  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  which  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  deal  with  profit¬ 
eers  ;  or  again  with  the  clamorous 
demands  of  protectionists  for  high¬ 
er  tariffs,  based  on  the  higher  cost 
of  production  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  by  comparison  with 
other  countries. 

As  regards  reduction  of  income 
taxes,  it  was  said  that  because  of  its 
surplus  nature,  the  Reserve  for  Re- 
])lacements  would  be  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  “reasonable 
allowance”  for  wear  and  tear,  obso¬ 
lescence.  and  exhaustion  of  fixed 
eciuipment,  granted  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  It 
was  explained  that  since  Reserves 
for  Rei)lacements  can  only  Ite  re¬ 
duced  by  the  actuality  of  replace¬ 
ments,  or  by  being  returned  to  the 
Surplus  from  which  they  come,  the 
deduction  from  taxable  income  on 
account  of  plant  de])reciation,  could 
be  no  higher  in  any  given  year  than 
the  value  of  the  reidacements  that 
the  idant  had  called  for.  Further  it 
was  said  that,  because  Reserves  for 
Replacements  appropriate  only 
“operating  profits,”  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  use,  as  deductions  from 
taxable  income,  the  amount  period¬ 
ically  set  aside  out  of  net  earnings 
even  if  this  appropriation  compiled, 
as  to  rates  and  classifications,  with 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue. 

Considered  a  Vital  Operating  Cost 

After  many  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions,  the  theory  \vas  developed,  that 
depreciation  is  too  tangible,  too 
palpably  destructive,  to  escape  l)eing 
included  among  the  vital  elements 
of  operating  cost.  Unless  this  was 
done,  there  could  l)e  no  certainty 
that  the  loss  incurred  through  de¬ 
preciation  was  currently  recovered 
from  the  customers,  through  the 
agency  of  sales. 

There  can  be  no  serious  quarrel 
with  the  prudent  idealism  of  this 
theory,  since  in  principle  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  new  assets  to  replace 
worn-out  units  is  recovered  by  sales 
through  the  medium  of  a  lower 
markup  on  a  higher  cost,  or  through 
that  of  a  higher  markup  on  a  lower 
cost.  In  either  case,  the  true  oper¬ 
ating  profits  representing  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  income  over  “actual” 
outgo,  are  the  same ;  even  though  in 
one  case,  the  profits  pass  through 
the  earned  surplus  before  being  re¬ 
invested  in  current  assets,  whereas. 


in  the  other  case,  they  are  directly 
reinvested ;  in  either  case,  the  cur¬ 
rent  assets  contain  elements  which 
while  temporarily  reinvested  in  op¬ 
erations,  are  nevertheless  destined 
to  eventually  purchase  renewal 
eipiipment;  in  either  case,  the  re¬ 
serve,  whether  "for  replacements” 
or  “for  depreciation,”  is  intended  to 
give  the  measure  of  that  portion  of 
past  provisions  for  replacements 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  consumed 
by  the  current  requirements  of  the 
plant. 

Fault  in  Manner  of  Application 

But  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
theory  has  been  applied,  there  must 
be  a  serious  quarrel. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  if  the 
reserves  for  depreciation  remained 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  as  a  constant  index  of  the  un¬ 
used  jKjrtion  of  the  provisions  made 
in  the  jiast  for  the  eventual  replace¬ 
ment  of  fixed  assets  said  to  have 
been  "lost”  through  operations,  the 
suspicions  of  the  I)epartment  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  would  lie  aroused, 
and  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
tlie  Commissioner  to  place  the  bur- 
ilen  of  proof  of  loss  upon  individual 
taxpayers,  each  case  resting  on  its 
own  merits. 

This  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost, 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  expel 
the  depreciated  assets  from  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  legitimacy  of  the  “loss.” 

That  is  precisely  what  was  done. 
Either  the  fixed  assets  were  written 
off  in  proportion  as  the  injury 
officially  suffered  by  them  was  re¬ 
corded  as  an  operating  cost,  or  they 
were  earmarked  as  officially  “lost” 
but  still  held,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleteness  of  records,  in  a  “Reserve 
for  Depreciation.”  Since  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  religiously  deducted  the 
accumulated  reserve  from  the  ear¬ 
marked  assets,  there  could  be  no 
question  but  that  the  fixed  assets 
had  been  lost,  or  were  in  progress 
of  being  lost.  To  make  sure  that 
no  flaw  existed  in  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence,  the  “fully  depreciated”  assets 
were  written  off  periodically  at  the 
expense  of  the  reserve. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
actual  replacements  financed  by  cur¬ 
rent  assets,  came  up  early  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  remarkable 
theory.  The  desire  to  legitimize  the 
proof  of  “loss”  presented  by  the 
“Reserve  for  Depreciation”  was  so 
strong,  that  the  fate  of  replacements 
was  swiftly  sealed.  TTiey  were 
treated  as  new  purchases,  duly  capi¬ 
talized,  and  hereafter  gradually  de¬ 
stroyed  by  depreciation. 
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But  since,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  current  replacements  of 
assets  adequately  maintained,  moved 
much  less  swiftly  than  the  depreci¬ 
ation  charges,  it  came  to  pass  that 
fixed  assets  disappeared  from  the 
balance  sheet  at  a  rate  which,  while 
not  alarming,  if  one  kept  reminding 
himself  that  the  assets  were  “lost” 
only  for  purposes  of  taxation,  was 
nevertheless  embarrassing  when  the 
management  had  to  explain  to  di¬ 
rectors  and  stockholders  the  con¬ 
stant  and  serious  drainage  of  the 
capital  permanently  invested. 

Directors  and  executives  began  to 
look  askance  at  balance  sheets 
which,  by  comparison  with  previous 
ones,  appeared  to  indicate  that  there 
was,  somewhere,  a  pipe  line  through 
which  the  fixed  assets  flowed  into 
the  current  assets.  And  then  came 
the  day  when  executives  harrassed 
by  huge  operating  losses  which  had 
devoured  “earned  Surplus”  accum¬ 
ulated  in  the  past,  discovered  to 
their  utter  dismay  that  all  that  was 
available  as  sinews  of  future  oper¬ 
ations,  was  the  very  “losses”  of 
fixed  assets  which  the  reserve  for 
depreciation  had  accumulated  in  the 
past,  partly  disgorged,  and  partly 
retained.  The  fact  that  these  past 
“losses”  were  now  current  assets, 
was  perhaps  less  puzzling  than  the 
physical  presence  of  a  plant  labeled 
as  dead,  but  loudly  clamoring  for 
recognition  of  its  life,  vigor,  and 
ability  to  perform  its  allotted  func¬ 
tions  without  recourse  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  current  assets  still  await¬ 
ing  their  metamorphosis  into  fixed 
assets. 

This  important  discovery  is  too 
recent  to  have  as  yet  caused  ac¬ 
counting  to  stop,  look,  and  listen ; 
but  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  collapse  of  its  opportunistic 
theories  will  create  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  son,  once  a  worshipper  of 
truth,  to  his  ancestral  home. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
sits  at  his  trusted  chess-board,  and 
awaits  patiently  the  next  move  by 
accounting.  At  times,  he  laughs  in 
his  sleeves,  because  he  perceives  the 
dawn  of  the  day  when  depreciation 
will  feed  on  the  dead  body  of  fixed 
assets,  emaciate  into  impotency,  and 
become  the  prey  and  the  food  of 
rejuvenated  taxable  profits.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  envy  the  pleasure 
in  store  for  him. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  their  gross 
exaggerations  of  operating  costs 
and  resulting  losses  which  must  be 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Closing  Date  of  the  Ernest  Katz  Award 
Essay  Contest  Will  Be  May  1st 

Because  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  routine  caused  by 
the  bank  holidays,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the 
Ernest  Katz  Award 
Contest  open  until  May 
1st.  This  will  allow 
ample  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  suitable  essays. 

The  Contest  has  been 
held  annually  since  1927 
and  has  been  a  splendid 
influence  in  developing 
new  ideas  in  the  field  of 
accounting  and  control. 
The  past  three  years 
have  certainly  created  the 
necessity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  or  change  of 
former  procedures  or 
the  establishment  of  new 
Ernest  Katz  practices,  in  almost  every 

store.  The  experiences  that  any  live  man  or  woman  in  the  control 
field  has  had  and  the  lessons  learned  provide  precisely  the  material 
that  lends  itself  to  being  written  up  as  an  essay  of  the  desired  type 
for  the  competition. 

The  author  of  the  best  essay  will  be  presented  with  an  award 
of  $100.00  by  Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.  The  essays  must  be  on  some  topic 
in  the  field  of  accounting  and  control.  The  topics  of  previous 
papers  which  received  awards  were: 

Stock  Sales  Ratios  Departmental  Profits 

Bill  Adjustments — The  Con-  Coordinating  Management  Pol- 
trollers’  Use  of  Them  icies  With  the  Business  Cycle 

Pull  Your  Stores  Together  Controlling  Retail  Inventory 

We  suggest  the  following  fields  as  a  check  list: 


Expense  Control 
Slow  Moving  Stock 
Office  Procedure  Short-Cuts 
Reduction  of  Fixed  Charges 
Deferred  Payment  Accounting 


Wage  Plans — Selling  and/or 
Non- Selling 

Credit  and  Collection  Methods 
Store  Financing 
Expense  Budgeting 
Job  Elimination  or  Combination 

The  contestant  must  be  either  the  controller  or  an  employee, 
whose  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  controller,  of  a  member 
store  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  The  essay  must  be  typed  and  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  twenty  double-spaced  pages.  Three  copies  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  Contest  closes  May  1st;  the  essays  must  reach  the 
office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  by  that  date. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  in  charge  of  making  the  Award  for 
1933  is  composed  of  K.  C.  Richmond,  Vice-President  and  Con¬ 
troller  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hector 
Suyker,  Vice-President  and  Controller  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dean  Norris  A.  Brisco,  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University.  The  result  of  the  Contest  will 
be  announced  at  the  Spring  Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  essay  chosen  will  be  published  in  The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


M  er  chandising 


Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division 

Committee  Chairmen  Appointed  for  Various  Groups 
Basement  Managers  Meet  to  Discuss  Problems 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  has  announced 
the  following  Committee  Chairmen  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  Division  during  the  coming  year: 

Home  Furnishinf's  Committee — 

Wm.  H.  Burkhardt,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 

Piece  Goods,  Linens  and  Domestics  Committee — 
Benjamin  M.  Weiss,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Gimhel  Bros.,  New  York 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Committee — 

J.  Wesley  Heare,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Montgomerv  Ward  &  Co.,  New 
York 

Women’s  Ready-to-W ear  Committee — 

Chas.  S.  Hobbs,  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 

Small  Wares  and  Accessories  Committee — 

J.  D.  Runkle,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 

Basement  Managers’  Committee — 

Harold  Brightman,  Basement  Manager,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Smaller  Stores  Committee — 

Charles  H.  Bear,  Jr.,  President,  Charles  H.  Bear 
&  Company,  York,  Pa. 

In  connection  with  this  announcement,  Mr.  Ziminsky 
stated  that  plans  are  being  made  for  periodic  group 
meetings  of  the  major  merchandising  divisions,  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  current  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  frank  discussion  of  their  merchandising 
problems. 

The  indications  point  to  a  series  of  unusually  prac¬ 
tical  conferences  during  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
represent  a  very  definite  step  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  better  relations  between  merchants  in  the  same 
communities,  the  need  for  which  was  so  clearly  stated 
at  our  last  Convention.  The  reports  of  these  group 
meetings  will  be  printed  in  The  Bulletin  for  the 
benefit  of  our  entire  membership,  and  much  good  is 
expected  to  come  from  them. 

Basement  Merchandise  Managers  Meet 

The  first  of  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings  of  Base¬ 
ment  Merchandise  Managers  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  15th,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 


Goods  Association,  Harold  Brightman,  Basement  Man¬ 
ager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman 
of  the  Basement  Managers’  Group,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  lively  discussions 
took  place  about  ideas  for  getting  more  Inisiness  on  a 
profitable  basis  and  the  trend  of  prices.  There  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  price  trend 
of  merchandise  to  be  bought  for  basement  and  volume 
selling  in  the  next  few  months. 

Price  Trends 

One  well  known  merchandise  manager  felt  that  any 
price  rise  coming  within  the  next  60  days  will  be  the 
result  of  a  shortage  of  goods  rather  than  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation,  and  will  probably  show  in  staples.  He 
advised  stores  to  cover  their  merchandise  needs  for  60 
days  to  protect  themselves  against  a  rise.  He  reported 
finding  little  distress  merchandise  in  the  market,  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cheap,  but  not  desirable 
goods  are  being  afforded. 

Some  managers  thought  that  the  low  point  of  the 
downward  price  trend  in  shoes  had  been  reached  but 
cautioned  about  plunging  on  style  items.  A  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  markets  indicated  a  feeling  that 
cautious  buying  should  continue  and  that  merchants 
should  not  be  stampeded  because  they  felt  that  any 
rise  would  be  only  temporary,  although  likely  to  be 
more  sustained  at  a  later  date.  The  belief  that  there 
would  not  be  a  real  price  advance  in  the  immediate 
future  was  the  opinion  of  many. 

With  the  talk  of  prospective  price  rises,  stores  should 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  profit  for  them¬ 
selves  by  securing  a  better  markup,  was  the  advice 
given  by  a  prominent  merchant.  He  reported  that  a 
small  increase  in  selling  prices,  amounting  to  about 
2  per  cent  on  markup,  had  had  no  bad  effect  and 
greatly  improved  the  department’s  profit  showing. 
Stores  should  watch  this  closely  to  see  what  they  can 
do,  he  suggested. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  buying  offices  com¬ 
mented  on  the  incompleteness  of  the  stocks  in  most 
stores  and  thinks  they  are  depending  too  much  on 
special  sales  and  not  enough  upon  their  staple  lines  for 
business. 

Of  the  new  items  tried  out  since  the  Convention 
conference,  one  large  store  has  added  such  items  as 
coffee,  tea  and  other  grocery  lines,  and  has  found  them 
good  additions  to  the  basement.  Another  store  opened 
a  leased  paint  and  varnish  department  also  a  leased 
shoe  repair  department,  and  did  very  well  with  them. 
Since  then,  they  have  also  opened  a  shoe  repair  depart¬ 
ment  on  an  upstairs  floor.  Motor  oil  has  been  tried, 
but  because  of  the  variations  in  the  quality  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  having  tests  made  of  each 
{Continued  on  page  93") 
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Quality  Competition  in  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear 

By  DR.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 

Professor  of  Marketing, 

School  of  Business,  Columbia  University 


The  problems  of  men's  and 
boys’  wear  have  been  with  us 
a  long  time  in  the  department 
store  and  the  men’s  clothing  field, 
and  they  are  probably  farther  from 
solution,  in  the  department  stores  at 
least,  than  any  of  the  other  lines 
carried  in  stores. 

Prior  to  1929  sales  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing  business  failed  to 
advance.  Indeed,  they  didn’t  keep 
up  with  population  increases.  For 
example,  we  had  increases  of 
per  cent  a  year  in  total  population 
and  increases  of  3,  4  or  5  per  cent, 
or  more,  in  some  cities,  but  there 
were  few  or  no  gains  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing  business.  Either 
men  and  boys  were  buying  cheaper 
or  fewer,  suits  and  furnishings.  I 
don’t  know  which,  but  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  they  were  doing  both,  so  that 
business  actually  declined. 

.4nalyzing  Purchasing  Power 

We  all  realize  that  total  sales  can¬ 
not  exceed  total  purchasing  power. 
People  can’t  buy  when  they  don’t 
have  the  money,  but  whatever  pur¬ 
chasing  power  there  is  constitutes 
your  opportunity.  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  upon  which  you  start  your 
planning.  What  is  the  use  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  depression?  You 
know  the  present  purchasing  {X)wer 
is  way  off.  As  a  practical  merchan¬ 
dising  proposition  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  get  your  share  of  the 
purchasing  power  that  exists.  That 
was  the  problem  in  1928  and  that  is 
your  problem  today.  How  can  you 
get  what  ought  to  be  the  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  and  furnishings  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  present,  existing  pur¬ 
chasing  power? 

One  of  the  important  factors  in 
this  problem  is  the  competition  from 
other  industries.  You  all  know  that. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  other 
industries  have  been  getting  a  part 
of  the  purchasing  power  that  form¬ 
erly  went  into  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  and  furnishings.  I  have 
heard  the  suggestion  made  that  this 

•Remarks  made  at  the  Mra’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Session  of  the  Merchandising  Division.  Twenty- 
Second  Annual  Convention,  January  19,  1933. 


may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
your  salesmanship  wasn’t  up  to  the 
salesmanship  of  the  automobile  bus¬ 
iness  or  of  the  radio  business.  The 
women’s  business  did  better  than 
men’s  business  during  that  same 
period  of  time.  Can  it  lie  that  manu¬ 
facturers,  designers,  buyers,  mer¬ 
chandisers,  advertisers  and  sales¬ 
people  in  the  women’s  wear  business 
held  their  own  more  effectively  be¬ 
cause  they  did  a  better  and  more 
creative  job  than  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  trade?  It  is  up  to  you 
to  answer  that  for  yourselves. 

Experiments  Important 

Well,  now,  we  are  all  looking  for 
new,  creative  ideas  that  will  stimu¬ 
late  business.  We  have  heard  some 
suggestions  here  today  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  these  trades  to  get  up 
and  go  somewhere.  The  suggestion 
of  the  double-breasted  suit  sounds 
interesting.  I  haven’t  the  slightest 
idea  at  present  as  to  whether  it 
stands  a  good  chance  or  a  poor 
chance.  Whether  it  does  or  not  is 
not  so  important  as  the  evidence  of 
your  efforts  to  make  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  will  stimuulate  consumer 
interest.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  do¬ 
ing  an  increased  business  on  double- 
breasted  suits,  then  this  suggestion 
is  well  worth  your  consideration. 
Even  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
doing  10  per  cent  of  your  business 
on  double-breasted  suits,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  get  in  on  it  and 
promote  it.  If  you  should  find  that 
this  suggestion  is  of  any  value  as 
an  index  of  a  rising  demand,  then 
you  will  be  able  to  make  money  on 
it.  In  the  meantime,  investigate  it. 
don’t  knock  it,  go  with  it  a  ways, 
make  the  most  of  it.  Don’t  give 
your  entire  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  give  it  a  trial  and 
watch  how  consumers  react  to  it.  If 
it  doesn’t  turn  out  very  well  this 
season  but  shows  hopeful  signs,  you 
can  do  more  with  it  next  year. 

I  have  been  very  curious  this 
afternoon  to  see  how  you  gentlemen 
of  the  clothing  trades  are  dressed, 
because  after  all.  you  fellows  know 
what  is  what  in  dress. 


We  must  dress  projKsrly  to  get 
and.  .to  hold  our  jobs.  \\’e  must 
dress  properly  to  make  successful 
contacts  with  our  customers.  Good 
dress  is  essential  to  successful 
living. 

I  am  interested,  too,  in  what  has 
been  said  about  the  possibility  of 
educating  boys.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  that,  for  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  had  and 
are  still  in  a  dominant  fashion  of 
dressing  boys  as  if  they  were  young 
toughs  and  ragamuffins.  Rough 
looking  garments  is  the  present 
fashion.  Mothers  are  siiending  two 
or  three  times  as  much  money  on 
dressing  their  daughters  as  they  do 
on  their  boys.  You  can  look  up  any 
recent  family  budget  study  and  get 
confirmation  on  that  point.  Fathers, 
today,  are  thinking  a  lot  more  about 
the  looks  of  their  automobiles  than 
they  are  about  the  dress  and  api^ear- 
ance  of  their  Iways. 

New  Emphasis  on  Appearance 

This  has  lieen  true  for  years,  but 
since  this  busines  depression  l)egan 
I  think  you  have  a  basis  for  some 
new  ideas  regarding  dress  both  for 
young  men  and  boys.  The  present 
business  conditions  are  making  jjeo- 
ple  stop,  look  and  listen  about  this 
matter  of  appearance.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  job  right  now, 
and  the  appearance  that  a  young 
fellow  presents  when  he  comes  in  to 
apply  for  a  job  has  become  a  very 
important  matter.  Dress  has  be¬ 
come  very  important.  We  are  rec¬ 
ognizing  this  in  our  business 
schools.  I  am  having  the  boys  up 
in  my  classes,  in  the  Columbia 
School  of  Business,  check  up  on 
their  dress  and  appearance. 

This  is  something  new,  at  least 
with  me,  and  I  think  it  marks  a 
turning  point  for  all  young  men  who 
are  ambitious.  In  my  opinion  we 
are  likely  to  go  into  a  jieriod  in 
which  carefulness  of  business  dress 
is  likely  to  be  very  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before,  at  least  in 
our  life-times.  Are  you  ready  for 
this  development?  Do  you,  your¬ 
selves,  represent  this  trend  in  your 
own  person?  Are  you  dressed  as 
you  should  be  dressed  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  your  industry?  If  your 
answer  is  yes,  I  want  my  students 
to  dress  the  way  you  do.  because 
this  is  going  to  help  them  to  get  and 
hold  their  jobs,  and  what  is  true  for 
New  Y’ork  is  probably  true  in  all 
other  communities  as  well.  Every¬ 
thing  is  pointing  to  the  lieginning 
of  a  new  trend  towards  better  dress¬ 
ing.  All  that  this  movement  needs 
is  a  little  sound  promotion.  You  can 
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safely  i)ress  this  idea  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising;.  It  stands  a  better  chance 
today  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

1  Ijelieve  that  this  is  a  time  for 
selling  complete  clothing  outfits. 
Every  few  years  there  is  a  trend 
for  outfits  that  match  or  harmonize 
from  head  to  foot.  We  are  appar¬ 
ently  in  itne  of  these  now.  Young 
men  are  interested  now  in  good  en¬ 
sembles.  hut  they  are  not  nearly  so 
vocal  about  it  as  the  girls.  The  girl 
knows  what  she  wants  and  won’t 
l)e  satisfied  until  she  gets  it.  She 
wants  an  outfit  in  which  there  is 
harmony  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
boys  don't  know  very  much  about 
the  theory  of  harmony,  nor  do  they 
use  the  word,  but  they  are  obviously 
interested  in  having  clothing  that 
matches  or  goes  well  together.  If 
they  have  rough  leather  jackets  or 
sweaters  they  want  outfits  that  go 
with  these.  If  they  are  to  be  dressed 
up.  they  want  dress-up  outfits  from 
nead  to  foot. 

Cooperation  Possible 

I  do  not  know  any  good  reason 
why  it  should  lie  impossible  for 
clothing  dealers  to  cooperate  on 
many  problems,  as  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  today.  There  are.  of  course,  very 
great  difficulties  in  getting  together 
in  some  iiractical,  helpful  way.  I 
very  much  fear  that  such  coopera¬ 
tion  can't  be  worked  out  by  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers,  but 
should  be  worked  out  by  store 
owners. 

There  are  many  things  that  the 
industry  as  a  whole  should  strive 
to  change  and  improve  in  one  way 
or  another.  For  example,  this  com¬ 
petitive  l)attle  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged  must  come  to  an  end  some¬ 
how,  or  all  will  be  ruined.  A  lot  of 
dealers  are  already  down  below  the 
point  that  is  good  for  them.  Price 
is  imjjortant  and  there  is  always  a 
place  for  price  competition,  but 
clearly  it  has  been  carried  much  too 
far.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  in  this  direction  and  to  try  to 
sell  the  public  on  better  and  better 
values. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  right 
now  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
gyped  on  goods  that  are  too  cheap. 
They  have  been  fooled  by  well  es¬ 
tablished  stores  with  fine  names. 
They  have  bought  cheap  merchan¬ 
dise  that  turned  out  to  be  junk. 
They  are  saying  on  every  hand,  “I 
want  to  buy  decent  goods  after  this, 
even  if  I  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
money.”  Competition  in  price  has 
been  carried  below  the  level  of 
safety  and,  as  a  result,  there  are 


now  opportunities  for  competing  in 
(quality. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  present  condition  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  much  like  the  one  we 
went  through  back  in  the  1890’s. 
Back  in  1893  we  had  a  terrible  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  Prices  were  being 
driven  down  and  down,  during  ’93, 
'94,  '95,  '96,  ’97.  By  1898  prices 
had  reached  bottom.  In  1899  they 
began  to  come  up  a  little  bit.  Price 
conditions  were  very  much  the 
same,  back  in  those  years,  as  they 
are  now.  The  leaders  in  the  mail 
order  field,  drove  prices  down  be¬ 
low  the  small  town  merchant’s 
prices.  Everybody,  mail  order 
houses,  department  stores  and  inde¬ 
pendent  small  stores,  made  serious 
efforts  to  get  and  sell  cheaper  mer¬ 
chandise,  and,  at  nearly  every  pur¬ 
chase,  cut  the  quality  so  as  to  sell 
for  less.  That  continued  well  on 
down  to  1899. 

Turn  to  Quality 

In  1898  and  the  years  following, 
something  happened.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  merchants  and  buyers 
started  out  on  a  new  track.  They 
began  to  go  out  and  buy  better 
goods.  Instead  of  asking  manufac¬ 
turers,  “Can’t  you  make  something 
cheaper?”,  which  they  had  been 
doing  from  1893  down  to  1898,  they 
l)egan  to  ask  the  manufacturer, 
“Can’t  you  improve  this?  Can’t  you 
make  it  a  little  better?  This  is  too 
poor.  I  would  like  to  buy  at  a  low 
l)rice,  but  I  want  to  get  a  better 
article  than  this.” 

That  movement  began  in  1898, 
gentlemen,  and  that  movement,  car¬ 
ried  through  the  following  ten 
years,  helped  to  build  up  some  of 
the  best  stores  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  (juality  competition  rather 
than  price  competition  that  gave 
them  their  success.  The  buyers 
from  these  stores  went  out  to  get 
better  and  Ijetter  goods,  and  led  in 
the  pre-World-War  movement  that 
forced  manufacturers  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  goods,  because  buyers  insisted 
on  having  better  goods. 

Since  the  World  War  we  have 
had  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  who  have  continually  tried  to 
find  something  cheaper.  This  de¬ 
cline  in  interest  in  quality  didn’t 
start  in  1929;  it  started  back  in  the 
early  1920’s.  It  has  simply  grown 
much  sharper  since  1929.  In  recent 
months  the  idea  has  apparently 
been  to  look  for  something  cheaper 
and  cheaper  and  to  skate  as  near 
the  edge  of  quality  as  possible  and 
still  get  by  without  the  customer 


liecoming  aware  of  the  change. 
This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
competition  whenever  general  prices 
are  falling.  It  happened  back  in  the 
1890’s  and  it  is  happening  again 
today.  Back  in  the  1890’s  when 
prices  finally  stabilized  the  buyers 
who  made  good  were  the  ones  who 
went  out  and  forced  the  manufac¬ 
turer  not  to  give  an  extra  discount 
but,  rather,  to  put  more  quality  in 
the  goods.  The  buyers  and  dealers 
who  did  that,  built  up  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  Those  who  didn’t  passed 
out  of  e.\istence. 

Quality  Competition  More 
Effective 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  must  soon  come  to  a  period 
when  i)rice  competition  will  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  as  quality  com- 
l^etition.  The  time  is  ripening  for 
such  a  change.  There  are  a  lot  of 
l)eople  who  are  very  serious  about 
getting  around  to  this  point.  We 
may  not  have  reached  the  botton 
yet.  The  coming  months  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  difficult,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  turn  would  occur. 


^•lust-a-bit  Better** 
Broadcloth  .^hirt$i  |j! 


*  just  •  bit  better  rentt  in  rbe  b^«<ki<>th  u>ed— I5!%I0  in- 

nl  the  lOsT^hner  looknif.  banger  wcanng. 

*  }Mt  •  litUc  loiigcr  then  nur  utuel  tnckpcntoe  thitit— a 
6-butMn  t'oni 

*  Jot!  a  bttle  fuKcr  kiom  the  cbett  and  m  the  armhole 

*  Jwt  »  bit  better-Ittiat  eaUar.  carctally  cut  ihaped  and 

■  irw  A  on  more  carefully 

*  iaat  a  bit  Iwr  atitcliiaf,  done  with  more  care  and  «ith 
morrHiKhe*  to  the  inch 

*  iiat  a  bit  better  buttoM.  of  wean  ar*'!  *ith  four  hole*  the 
kind  uted  la  better  grade  thirt*  uiuallv.  becauK  the)  re  mare 
cxpcative. 

*  jnat  a  bit  ftaar  uUarMg  detaik  •  deeka.  pleau  and  bKk 
pleat  for  fuUacM  and  comfort,  an  extra  button  on  the  def'ci 
carefully  hnithed  leami 

*  juat  tba  ahirta  m*»  waat  ~  obite.  la  aeckbaod  or  regular 
ollar  attached  iryiet.  and  blue  la  regular  collar  attached  K>le 
$iiea  Ute  17— tlecxeaM  ao  aS  .\tio  »h>te  ub-eollar  anached 

'ibiru  uaca 

Mmi  Oederi  rdM-Fof  Oderi  Ckf  Cl  mbtrlmi  MOM 
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Ts  ANSWERED=$’s 

1933  PROFITS 
WILL  GO 

TO  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS! 


DO  THESE  QUESTIONS  INTEREST 


YOU? 


How  may  TURNOVER  be  increased  most  effectively? 

How  would  you  make  ADVERTISING  more  productive? 

How  may  FASHION  TRENDS  be  determined? 

How  can  a  buyer  check  his  own  stock  for  ASSORTMENTS? 

In  what  way  does  PRICE  LINING  decrease  selling  costs? 

How  is  the  MARKUP  necessary  to  cover  expenses,  markdowns,  shortages 
and  profit  determined? 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL  tells  you  HOW! 

26  Chapters — 310  pages.  Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy. 

AND  HOW  ABOUT  THESE? 

What  are  “balanced  stocks”? 

How  should  PLANNED  STOCK  be  arrived  at? 

How  will  stock  control  reduce  MARKDOWNS? 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  CONTROL  SYSTEM? 

How  does  the  use  of  WANT  SLIPS  prevent  slow  moving  merchandise? 

How  can  we  maintain  a  well-assorted  stock  with  a  MINIMUM  of 
merchandise? 

THE  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  MANUAL  can  help  YOU  to  solve  them. 

26  Chapters — 321  pages.  Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy. 

Please  mail  your  order  to  the 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Whenever  that  turn  begins,  that  will 
be  the  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
clever  buyers  and  merchants  to  go 
out  for  better  quality.  This  does 
not  mean  that  price  will  be  less  im¬ 
portant  but  rather  that  cleverness 
of  style,  fastness  of  color,  material 
that  will  wear,  and  goods  that  you 
won't  be  ashamed  of  after  they  have 
been  sold  to  your  customers,  will 
have  the  first  call. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  retail 
business  can  be  substantially  built 
is  by  handling  decent  goods.  I  am 
sure  that  this  old  rule  still  holds. 
You  have  to  have  goods  of  proper 
quality.  You  must  get  the  story  of 
this  quality  over  to  the  public  in 
some  way  or  other.  There  are  a  lot 
of  jieople  now  who  are  sick  and 
tired  of  reading  price  cuts  and  price 
advertisements.  The  time  must  be 


nearly  ripe  for  the  promotion  of 
goods  that  are  better.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  will  raise  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising.  It  will  give  advertising 
departments  some  real  work  to  do. 
It  will  put  a  premium  on  real  infor¬ 
mation  instead  of  nice  pictures  and 
big  price  figures.  Present  clothing 
advertising  is  almost  barren  of 
facts.  Is  this  because  there  are  no 
facts  worth  telling,  or  because,  if 
the  facts  were  told,  customers 
wouldn’t  buy  the  goods? 

I  have  been  buying  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  men’s  clothing,  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  can  say 
from  experience  that  it  is  a  real 
difficulty  to  get  any  real  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  clothing  advertising.  I 
am  sure  that  most  customers,  feel 
the  same  way  about  it.  Please  give 
us  consumers  a  little  information  in 


your  advertising. 

I  am  very  earnestly  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  improving  the 
men’s  and  boys’  business,  and  I 
think  that  it  can  be  done,  beginning 
perhaps  this  year.  I  do  not  look  for 
any  immediate  booms  in  any  line. 
There  are  not  going  to  be  any 
increases  in  wages  and  salaries 
for  some  time.  Jobs  are  going  to 
be  hard  to  get  for  some  years  to 
come.  Purchasing  power  will  be 
low.  Under  those  conditions,  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  pay  more  attention 
to  their  appearance  than  they  have 
ever  done  before.  Youngsters  will 
learn  this  more  quickly  than  the  old 
boys  and,  therefore,  the  boys’  busi¬ 
ness,  to  my  mind,  offers  a  better 
and  more  immediate  possibility  for 
promotion  of  better  merchandise, 
l)etter  in  both  style  and  quality. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  DEPARTMENT 
ANALYSIS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  TRADE— BOSTON  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT 
For  the  year  1932  as  compared  with  1931 


NET  SALES 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear — TOTAL . 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

Men’s  Furnishings . 

Boys’  Wear  . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  . 

.WERAGE  MONTHLY  STOCKS 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear — TOTAL . 

Men’s  Qothing  . 

Men’s  Furnishings . 

Boys’  Wear . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  . 

STOCK  TURNOVER  RATES— Times 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear — TOTAL . 

Men’s  Qothing  . 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

Boys’  Wear  . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  . 

RATIO  OF  SALES  OF  EACH  DEPARTMENT 

TO  TOTAL  NET  SALES  OF  THE  STORE 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear — TOTAL . 

Men’s  Qothing  . 

Men’s  Furnishings . 

Boys’  Wear . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  . 


Boston 

Outside  N.  E. 

Total 

Dept.  Stores 

Dept.  Stores 

District 

—23.8% 

—20.4% 

—22.5% 

—28.1 

—26.1 

—20.8 

—20.9 

—20.9 

—24.1 

—22.4 

—23.5 

—26.5 

—24.4 

—20.3% 

—17.7% 

—26.0 

—14.8 

—21.9 

—22.1 

—16.5 

—23.4 

1931 

1932 

1931  1932 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3  3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

3.7 

3.4 

4.0  4.1 

3.6 

3.5 

3.2  3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

1931 

1932 

1931  1932 

7.\7o 

6.9% 

10.6%  10.6% 

2.1 

1.9 

3.4 

3.5 

4.5  4.5 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3  2.2 

0.3 

0.3 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  DEPARTMENT 
SALES  AND  STOCK  RATIOS— BOSTON  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT 


For  the  year  1932  as  compared  with  1931 


NET  SALES 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

—33.2% 

—32.3% 

—30.6% 

—33.3% 

—25.8% 

—27.2% 

—35.5% 

—19.3% 

—  6.3% 

—13.1% 

—24.2% 

—24.3% 

—26.1% 

Men’s  Furnishings  .... 

—31.2 

—14.0 

—17.1 

—25.5 

—20.0 

—26.2 

—28.5 

—16.3 

—15.8 

—22.0 

—14.2 

—19.3 

—20,9 

Boys’  Wear . 

—27.6 

—19.4 

—21.4 

—35.5 

—19.1 

—28.0 

—29.1 

—26.5 

—16.8 

—21.5 

—20.8 

—22.0 

—23,5 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes 

—22.1 

—22.8 

—26.6 

—27.9 

—27.9 

—31.9 

—19.0 

—19.5 

—24.6 

—27.3 

—29.6 

—16.7 

—24.4 

TOTAL 

—31.1 

—20.3 

—22.5 

—30.1 

—22.0 

—26.7 

—30.4 

—18.4 

—13.8 

—19.0 

—19.1 

—19.8 

—22,5 

STOCK  TURNOVER  RATE- 
Men’s  Clothing  .  0.31 

-1932 

0.15 

0.19 

0.22 

0.20 

0.24 

0.18 

0.14 

0.28 

0.25 

0.25 

0.27 

Men’s  Furnishings  .... 

0.24 

0.18 

0.24 

025 

0.24 

0.29 

0.25 

0.20 

0.27 

0.23 

0.26 

1.01 

Boys’  Wear . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes 

0.20 

0.17 

0.31 

0.26 

0.27 

0.26 

0.14 

0.14 

0.34 

0.29 

0.28 

0.58 

0.23 

0.14 

0.25 

0.21 

0.20 

0.25 

0.21 

0.18 

0.30 

0.25 

0.21 

0.61 

TOTAL 

0.25 

0.16 

0.24 

0.24 

0.23 

0.27 

020 

0.17 

0.28 

0.25 

0.25 

0.67 

RATIOS  OF  SALES 
TO  TOTAL  NET 

BY  DEPARTMENTS 
SALES— YEAR  1932 
7.14%  6.73%  7.64% 

6.76% 

6.90% 

7.99% 

8.62% 

6.17% 

72Z7c 

6.837o 

7.977o 

11.44% 

8i7% 
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How  Can  We  Make  Men  Style 
Conscious  ? 

By  LEO  WOLFF 

Terhuite,  Y crcance  &  IVolff,  Nctc  York,  N.  1’, 


My  subject  is  how  to  make  men 
style  conscious.  Men  are  just 
as  vain  as  women  and  unless 
you  play  up  to  that  vanity  you  are 
not  going  to  make  them  style  con¬ 
scious.  You  are  now  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  sweeping  change  in  pat¬ 
terns  and  colorings  and  instead  of 
helping  this  vogue  most  of  you  are 
battling  against  it  and  still  trying  to 
sell  plain  dark  oxford  staples.  You 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  vogue  of 
iKjlder  pattems,  chalk  strijws,  glen 
])laids,  small  harmonious  checks, 
lighter  silver  grays,  both  in  plain 
weaves  and  with  silk  decoration 
stripes.  You  are  going  to  see  more 
of  a  call  for  hard,  twisty  hopsacking 
effects  in  brighter  cheviot  colorings. 
The  average  man  is  still  going  to 
buy  blue,  gray  or  brown,  but  he  is 
ready  to  buy  these  backgrounds 
with  stripes  and  harmonizing  pat¬ 
tems,  instead  of  the  solid  colors 
that  have  been  good  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

If  the  clothing  stores  would  take 
a  very  light  gray,  a  medium  gray 
and  light  tan  and  a  blue  not  as  deep 
as  the  usual  navy,  in  a  pattern  with 
a  bit  of  l)oldness  to  it,  using  the 
same  pattern  for  each  ground  and 
then  put  a  set  of  these  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  they  would  i)rol)ably  find  a 
great  interest  an<l  desire  to  buy  on 
the  part  of  every  young  man  in  the 
town.  Of  course  the  ideal  situation 
would  be  if  you  men  as  a  group 
organization  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  each  town  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  would  get  a  vogue 
moving  much  more  quickly  than  the 
slow  drifting  which  now  takes 
place.  Most  of  you  do  not  realize 
how  much  the  mills  would  actually 
like  to  work  in  direct  touch  with 
you  on  these  style  and  color  ideas. 
There  is  no  woolen  selling  organ¬ 
ization  in  New  Y^ork  that  would  not 
welcome  you  if  you  called  on  them. 
We  certainly  get  some  of  our  fresh¬ 
est  developments  that  way.  and  we 
are  finding,  during  the  last  two 
years,  that  the  smarter  retailers  are 
working  in  closer  touch  with  the 
mills  and  helping  their  clothing 
manufacturing  sources  of  supply  to 


•.\ddre8s  djdivered  at  the  Men’s  and  Boys* 
Wear  Divisional  Meetinjf  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention, 
January  19,  1933. 


get  from  the  mills  what  these  retail¬ 
ers  have  in  mind,  instead  of  leaving 
the  entire  selection  to  the  clothing 
manufacturer. 

Some  of  the  best  ideas  that  our 
designers  turn  out  are  never  seen 
by  the  retailer.  If  a  [lattern  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  amount  of  silk  decora¬ 
tion,  or  the  difficulty  of  the  weave, 
or  the  extra  cost  of  weaving  certain 
Iiattern  effects,  tir  the  e'ost  of  an 
overplaid  and  various  other  similar 
items,  such  as  the  cost  of  nub  effects 
or  colored  worsted  cord  decorations, 
takes  the  cloth  5  or  7  cents  over  the 
clothing  manufacturer’s  price  limit 
for  that  range,  then  these  patterns, 
which  very  often  are  the  newest 
ideas  of  the  lot,  are  simply  ignored, 
or  else  taken  up  by  manufacturers 
making  higher  priced  ranges  that 
take  them  out  of  the  ixipular  selling 
field. — But  this  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  man  spending  $15.00 
for  a  suit  is  as  style  conscious  as  the 
$30.00  customer. 

Making  Men  Style  Conscious 

During  the  last  year  we  have  done 
considerable  promotion  work  in  our 
mill  by  working  into  direct  com¬ 
bination  with  the  retailer  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  it  has  been  a 
profitable  experience  all  round ;  each 
of  us  learned  something  from  that 
job  which  helped  promote  the  next 
idea  that  came  along.  Most  of  these 
jobs  resulted  in  good  looking  suits 


which  were  sold  at  a  profit  and  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  man 
who  bopght  these  suits  was  style 
conscious,  and  that  most  of  these 
suits  were  gocxl-looking  enough  to 
make  other  men  at  least  somewhat 
style  conscious.  Perhaps  there  has 
lieen  a  little  ballyhcx)  with  these  pro¬ 
motions.  The  mill  had  a  cloth  called 
(iamefeather  Tweed.  Small,  highly 
colored  feathers  are  being  used  on 
the  labels  of  our  samples  and  in  the 
window  of  one  high-class  shop 
where  the  suits  were  displayed.  It 
was  not  anything  startling,  but  at 
least  it  put  a  little  freshness  into 
that  particular  idea.  Probably  the 
Ixjst  medium  for  making  men  style 
conscious  is  your  window  display. 
To  my  mind  the  average  men’s 
clothing  window  is  a  morgue.  They 
are  thoughtless,  deadly  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  average  men’s  clothing 
window,  in  comparison  to  the  aver¬ 
age  women’s  wear  clothing  window, 
is  about  the  comparison  between 
Zero  and  100  ]3er  cent.  When  a  man 
dresses  to  go  out  in  evening  clothes 
or  even  a  tu.xedo,  he  will  wear  a 
gardenia  in  a  button-hole.  I  have 
never  seen  a  flower  used  in  any  dis¬ 
play  of  evening  clothes  in  any  win¬ 
dow.  I  have  rarely  seen  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  window  look 
human.  Why  would  not  a  window 
display  with  two  men  and  two 
women  lie  a  good  reason  for  the 
men  wearing  smart  hxiking  clothes 
.so  that  the  average  customer  could 
jiicture  alnjut  how  he  would  look  in 
the  same  things.  A  business  execu¬ 
tive  with  two  or  three  of  his  juniors 
around  him  in  some  kind  of  well 
dressed  grouping  would  sound  like 
a  reasonable  idea  and  look  more 
alive  than  the  average  suit  of 
clothes  on  a  dummy  with  the  usual 
sign  “  Take  me  home  for  $10.00.” 


Courtesy  T^'rhune,  Verca^icc  & 
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of  course  the  l)est  way  to  make 
men  style  conscious  is  to  have  a  few 
good  looking,  well  dressed  girls  in 
every  town.  Almost  none  of  the 
stores  are  advertising  to  the  women  ; 
to  the  girl  friends  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  men  they 
go  with  pay  more  attention  to  their 
clothes.  Men  like  color.  Five  or  si.x 
years  ago,  you  could  hardly  get  suits 
that  were  hold  enough.  Certainly 
their  taste  has  not  changed  com¬ 
pletely.  You  can  tell  that  by  the  fact 
that  iiigh-colored  suspenders,  gart¬ 
ers  and  shorts  are  iK)pular  sellers. 
Then  the  o.xford  vt)gue  set  in  and 
you  allowed  every  man  to  become 
style  unconscious  and  are  doing 
very  little  at  this  time  to  help  the 
new  vogue.  You  have  allowed  the 
oxford  suits  to  become  a  uniform, 
unprofitable  for  you,  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  for  the  mill.  Most  men 
that  can  afford  it  want  a  smart  suit 
that  looks  a  little  different  from 
those  they  have  been  wearing  for 
the  last  few  years,  but  if  you  do  not 
put  it  in  the  winclow  you  are  not 
going  to  sell  it.  Maybe  ])laids  take 
an  extra  '4  a  yard  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturer  does  not  want  to 
bother  to  match  them,  and  you  will 
not  ])ay  him  the  50  cents  extra  that 
it  actually  costs,  .so  naturally  he  does 
not  show  them  to  you,  and  yet  the 
clothing  manufacturers  and  the 
stores  that  are  beginning  to  play 
up  plaids  are  going  to  make  sales. 
You  can  tell  that  by  the  number  of 
orders  we  have  in  a  mill,  which 
caters  to  the  high-class,  exclusive 
makers.  .\t  i)resent  the  average  man 
is  walking  around  with  fringes  on 
his  trousers  and  shiny  elbows  and  he 
is  not  going  to  buy  another  suit 
until  he  sees  something  that  looks 
a  little  new  to  him.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  chalk  stripe 
business  being  done  right  now  by 
some  of  the  smart  promotion  houses 
who  are  working  on  a  style  basis 
rather  than  trying  to  see  if  they 
can  turn  out  a  worsted  suit  for 
$7.77  or  $8.88. 

Fashion  Leaders 

You  are  all  very  ready  to  make 
fun  of  the  man  who  dresses  ele¬ 
gantly.  What  is  really  needed  for 
style  promotion  are  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  such  as  lieau  Brummel, 
Berry  Wall,  Adolph  Menjou — men 
who  have  the  courage  to  wear 
clothes  a  little  different,  a  little 
colorful,  and  to  make  other  men 
envious. 

If  the  stores  would  take  the  time 
to  give  style  education  and  help  to 
a  few  attractive  looking  men  in  a 


town,  it  probably  would  sell  more 
clothes  than  the  average  newspaper 
ad.  Six  years  ago  a  polo  coat  was 
considered  radical.  It  took  almost 
two  years  before  the  polo  coat 
really  became  jwpular.  Today  it  has 
become  almost  as  much  of  a  uni¬ 
form  as  the  dark  oxford.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  that  the  few  men 
who  had  the  courage  to  buy  these 
light  iX)lo  coats  six  years  ago  were 
style  conscious,  but  most  of  the 
stores  did  not  have  the  business 
sen.se  to  realize  the  j)ossibility  of 
this  garment.  They  just  let  it  drift 
along  until  it  became  good  because 
of  the  demand  from  the  customer, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
.\  few  stores  bring  out  something 


new.  The  others  come  trailing  along 
a  year  or  so  later,  instead  of  getting 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  new 
ideas. 

You  retailers  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  make  men  really  style  con¬ 
scious.  You  can  do  it  through  your 
windows,  through  your  advertising, 
through  your  appeal  to  men’s  van¬ 
ity  and  by  doing  a  little  more  adver¬ 
tising  to  interest  the  women  in 
men’s  clothes.  It  will  require  closer 
cooperation  between  the  retailer,  the 
clothing  manufacturer  and  the  mill 
man,  in  producing  new  effects  and 
new  colorings  and  popularizing 
them,  but  it  can  be  done  and  most 
of  the  mills  are  eager  to  go  ahead 
on  work  of  this  kind. 


The  Most  Popular  Dress  Colors 

For  Spring  1933 


These  shades,  shown  on  the  new  COLOR  CARD  for  SUMMER, 
were  selected  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Coordination  Commit¬ 
tee,  representing  leading  stores  and  buying  offices  and  giving  a 
nationwide  retail  viewpoint. 

The  colors  were  selected  for  VOLUME  SELLING,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  will  be  the  most  popular  shades  in  Silk 
dresses  this  summer,  and  they  are  also  indicative  of  the  cotton 
shades  that  will  be  worn,  which  will  l)e  an  important  item. 

Manufacturers  are  already  making  up  the  goods  in  these  shades 
and  all  buyers  should  be  careful  to  compare  the  swatches  shown  on 
this  card  with  their  purchases,  to  avoid  stocking  up  with  slow 
moving,  poor  selling  goods.  This  is  as  important  in  PIECE 
GOODS  as  in  READY-TO-WEAR  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Using  the  Card  will  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  order  color  right 
merchandise  by  mail  and  you  will  know  just  what  you  are  getting 
— no  guesswork. 

Supply  each  selling  department  with  a  card  and  give  your  sales¬ 
people  the  backing  of  nationally  known  stylists  and  dress  buyers 
in  their  recommendations  of  colors  to  your  customers.  You  will 
please  your  customers,  too. 

Orders  should  be  placed  promptly  as  the  quantity  is  very  limited. 
The  price  to  Members  is  35  cents  a  card,  and  25  cents  each  in  lots 
of  10  or  more ;  to  Non-Meml)ers.  50  cents  each,  and  35  cents  in 
lots  of  10  or  more. 
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Neckwear  and  Millinery 

Two  Business-Getting  Departments — 
Depression  or  No! 

By  ABIGAIL  A.  JOHNSON 

(All  interview  with  Chas.  S.  Hobbs,  First  Vice-President 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Netv  York) 


<r^Tj  OW  are  the  neckwear  and 
J_  millinery  departments  sur¬ 
viving  the  depression?  — 
They’re  actiially  thriving  on  it,” 
stated  Mr.  Hobbs,  when  I  broached 
the  subject  to  him  last  week. 

“No  matter  what  conditions  may 
be  in  other  lines  of  merchandise, 
everything  has  tended  to  make  it  a 
banner  year  in  these  two  depart 
ments.  And  you  don’t  need  to  be  a 
psychologist  to  figure  out  why !  Ask 
any  woman  what  items  of  wearing 
apparel  she  decides  to  buy  when  she 
feels  the  need  of  being  cheered  up 
mentally  and  sartorially.  Unless 
I’m  a  p)Oor  student  of  human  nature, 
she’s  going  to  answer — ‘a  new  hat’. 
That’s  the  guiding  principle  of  our 
millinery  business  here  at  Mc¬ 
Creery ’s.  We’ve  trained  our  sales- 
prople  to  talk  up  the  flattering  qual¬ 
ities  of  every  hat,  what  it  will  d  >  for 
the  customer  (without  lieing  faceti¬ 
ous,  of  course).  We’ve  keyed  our 
advertising  to  this  scheme.  We’ve 
tried  to  stress  in  every  possible  way 
— the  charm  the  customer  will  gain 
by  wearing  a  McCreery  hat.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  haven’t  let 
down  an  iota  on  quality. 

Millinery 

“Yes,  we  sent  our  millinery  buyer 
to  Paris  this  Spring.  We  felt  that, 
after  all,  why  shouldn’t  America 
take  advantage  of  the  French  cre¬ 
ative  ability?  Though  many  women 
this  year  objected  to  French  millin¬ 
ery,  we  avoided  any  dissension  on 
this  score,  by  putting  all  our  public¬ 
ity  on  American-made  copies  of  the 
couturier  models.  We  picked  only 
the  styles  which  would  be  becoming 
to  most  women — ‘ageless’  we  termed 
Biem — and  ‘ageless’  they  are.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  tried  to  keep  our  prices  at 
a  happy  medium — not  extravagantly 
high  or  too  absurdly  low.  Of 
course,  we  offered  several  versions 


of  the  same  Paris  hat,  in  different 
materials,  which  accounts  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  price,  using  them  in  both 
our  better  and  our  less  expensive 
millinery  departments  under  the 
same  buyer. 

Better  Quality 

“This  year,  esiiecially,  women 
are  buying  fewer  hats  and  better 
ones.  By  that,  I  mean  that  if 
offered  the  choice  of  a  less  expen- 


Thia  is  on*  Spring  whon 
a  girl  can’t  hovatoo  many 
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sive  hat,  in  six  cases  out  of  ten, 
(jur  customers  are  choosing  the 
more  expensive  one,  reasoning  that 
‘well.  I’m  only  going  to  allow  my¬ 
self  one  hat  this  Spring,  so  it  ought 
to  be  a  very  good  one.’  This  holds 
for  the  women.  Naturally,  our 
younger  clientele  are  still  going  in 
for  quantities  of  these  so-called 
‘rags  of  hats’ — but  even  they  too 
are  getting  ‘one  good  hat.’ 

Neckwear 

“And  what  a  break  the  ‘depress¬ 
ion’  was  for  the  Neckwear  depart¬ 
ment!  Naturally  every  woman  is 
interested  in  some  way  to  make  one 
dress  do  the  work  of  two  or  more. 
She’s  economized  to  the  extent  of 
having  fewer  dresses  in  her  ward¬ 
robe — but  she’s  too  proud  to  give 
anyone  the  chance  to  say — ‘the 
Smyths  must  be  pretty  hard  hit. 
Why  I  saw  her  wearing  that  same 
dress  at  the  Bridge  club  again.’ 
Right  then  the  neckwear  depart¬ 
ment  took  on  a  new  lease  on  life, 
began  to  forge  ahead  on  the  crest 
of  the  economy  wave,  and  to  our 
way  of  thinking  there’s  no  end  in 
sight. 

“Fortunately  for  us,  our  flower 
and  ribbon  departments  aie  close  by 
the  neckwear  section  and  these,  too, 
have  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
‘boom.’  We  are  obliged  to  give  even 
more  space  to  neckwear,  spreading 
out  the  department  to  cover  not  only 
collar  and  cuff  sets,  lingerie  so 
termed,  but  the  new  ‘suit  fronts,’ 
little  blousettes,  extra  short  jackets 
for  day  and  evening  (too  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  handle  profitably  in  our  reg¬ 
ular  wrap  department),  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  space  to  scarves.  By  the  way, 
our  volume  on  scarves  is  increasing 
daily,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  suits,  coats  and  dresses  are 
already  equipped  with  their  own 
scarves. 
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"We  put  on  a  little  stunt  in  our 
neckwear  defartment  which,  al¬ 
though  it  was -not  original  with  us, 
turned  a  very  neat  trick  in  the  way 
of  business-getting.  At  one  end  of 
the  department,  we  placed  a  small 
raised  j)latform,  erected  by  the 
store  carpenter  at  small  expense, 
and  here  we  held  a  little  show. 
Four  girls,  representing  the  average 
types  of  dress  fashions — tailored, 
feminine,  daytime  or  evening, 
stepi)ed  up  one  at  a  time  onto  the 
platform,  while  a  sjieaker  demon¬ 
strated  how  the  costume  might  be 
altered  with  a  change  of  neckwear. 
You’d  be  amazed  at  the  response 
— in  no  time  at  all  a  crowd  would 
gather,  listen  attentively  to  the  little 
talk  and  then  throng  the  neckwear 
counters  to  choose  their  own 
‘magic’  lingerie  touches.  This  stunt 
was  repeated  hourly  and,  each  time, 
it  brought  good  business  to  the  de¬ 
partments. 


Ensembles 

“I  feel  that  we  are  going  to  see 
neckwear  business  holding  up  well 
into  the  Summer  months.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  accessory  en¬ 
semble  idea  may  not  l)e  applied  just 
as  successfully  to  Summer  fashions 
as  to  Spring  ones.  I  can  see 
scarves  playing  a  big  role — little 
evening  jackets  frothing  around 
everyone’s  shoulders.  Think  of 
Summer  vacation  wardrobes  with 
practically  a  new  costume  an  even¬ 
ing,  all  by  way  of  a  change  of  jacket 
or  sash  or  scarf. 

“All  in  all,  we  feel  that  what  the 
millinery  and  neckwear  depart¬ 


ments  have  done  for  business  can 
be  made  useful  in  promoting-  other 
departments  with  a  profit.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  alertness  to  selling 
ideas  make  for  successful  depart¬ 


ment  management.  It  is  the  store 
that  watches  for  these  selling  ideas 
whatever  their  source,  and  capital¬ 
izes  on  them  that  will  come  out  on 
top  in  the  long  run  nowadays.’’ 


Easter  Fashions  for  North  and  South 


Easter  fashions  for  those  who 
plan  to  stay  at  home  and  for 
those  who  contemplate  a 
“Spring  vacation,’’  were  shown  at 
Loeser's  Spring  Fashion  Review, 
held  on  the  evening  of  March  29th. 

Easter  in  New  York — in  Hot 
Springs  —  in  Atlantic  City  —  in 
Washington  —  in  Bermuda  —  and 
Anywhere — were  the  classifications 
under  which  the  garments  were  ar¬ 
ranged. 

“This  presentation,’’  states  the 
program,  “is  given  with  the  idea 
that  Loeser’s  customers  will  see  a 
complete,  fashion-right  picture  for 
Spring.  We  are  showing  things 


from  our  regular  stocks,  and  feel 
that  as  an  exjx»sition  it  proves  the 
wearability  and  definite  charm  of 
the  new  mode.  Sharp  contrasts 
bring  delightful  effects  .  .  .  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  tiny  gay  hats  that  top 
widened  shoulders  .  .  .  and  there 
are  many  surprising  new  uses  of 
fabrics.  ...  We  hope  that  your  tyjie 
has  been  represented,  and  that  you 
are  re-impressed  with  the  good 
sense  (to  say  nothing  of  wise  econ¬ 
omy),  of  choosing  a  complete  cos¬ 
tume  at  one  time  .  .  .  The  best 
looking  coat  of  the  season  is  lost  to 
chic  if  it  isn’t  completed  with  the 
right  hat,  shoes  and  handbag. 


Dresses  must  harmonize  with  your 
coat  color  .  .  .  and  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  right  costuming  is 
really  no  harder  than  wrong  .  .  . 
and  frequently  cost  less.’’ 

Men’s  Wear 

Althoueh  still  in  the  minority, 
men  were  included  in  this  Fashion 
Show. 

The  models  for  men  included: 

A  double-breasted  drape  model 
Worsted  Tex  Suit  with  brown  her¬ 
ringbone  Knitex  Top  Coat,  single 
breasted  in  box  back ; 

A  Hickey  Freeman  double- 
{Continued  on  page  91) 
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Merchandising 


Successful  Promotions 

By  JOSEPH  E.  HANSON* 

Sales  Promotion  Manager, 

Kresge  Department  Store,  Xeteark,  X.  J. 


The  question  of  the  promotion 
of  men’s  and  boys’  business 
from  the  standpoint  of  public¬ 
ity  is  one  thing ;  the  promotion  of 
the  business  from  your  standpoint 
as  merchandise  men  and  buyers  is 
still  another  problem.  I  think  that 
the  whole  retail  industry,  and  the 
men’s  business  particularly,  has  just 
traded  the  customer  down  to  the 
pxaint  where  we  have  to  stop.  We 
have  sf)ent  all  our  energies  on  an 
attempt  to  create  volume  on  a  basis 
of  price,  and  we  know  today  in 
every  one  of  our  particular  jobs  that 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
or  able  to  obtain  any  appreciable 
amount  of  volume  by  the  means  of 
price  alone. 

Trading  Down 

We  have  a  condition  which  I 
have  characterized  as  the  “woolen 
racket.”  You  are  all  familiar  with 
it,  that  trick  of  going  out  into  the 
market  and  buying  woolens,  pre¬ 
sumably,  at  a  very  low  price,  then 
having  them  made  up  into  garments 
to  be  sold  at  a  certain  low  price, 
with  tailoring  that  is  not  on  a  par¬ 
allel  with  the  woolens,  p^erhaps,  and 
advertising  them  as  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  which  the  woolen  would  ordinar¬ 
ily  sell,  we  will  say,  for  $35  or  $40. 
We  have  led  our  public  to  believe, 
through  that  very  tricky  way  of 
exploiting  this  merchandise,  that  we 
were  giving  them  $35  or  $40  suits 
at  a  price  which  might  be,  for  ex- 
amp)le,  $19.75,  and  you  know  very 
well  that  we  haven’t  l)een  doing  it ; 
that  we  have  been  offering  mer¬ 
chandise  which  was  not  upi  to  the 
standard  that  the  customer  expected. 
.\t  the  $19.75  price  we  were  at¬ 


tempting  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  customer  who  ordinarily  bought 
$30  or  $35  clothes,  but  instead  of 
that  we  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  man  who  ordinarily  bought  a 
$50  suit  of  clothes,  and,  of  course, 
he  is  terrifically  disappxjinted  with 
what  he  received. 

Style  Promotions 

Are  you  going  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  individuals  such  a  process 
of  approach  to  the  question  of  vol¬ 
ume?  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  that 
you  are  smart  enough  to  know  that 
the  excessive  promotion  of  sales  at 
a  price  is  very  disappxtinting,  and  I 
think  you  are  going  to  turn  very 
ciuickly  to  the  promotion  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  standp)oint  of 
style.  You  will  soon  begin  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  kind  of  goods  that  the 
average  man  would  like  to  wear. 
You  will  sell  the  $50  man  a  $30  suit 
of  clothes,  and  he  is  going  to  accept 
a  slightly  lower  standard  of  tailor¬ 
ing  and  quality,  whereas  he  is  not 
so  likely  to  accept  a  standard  which 
descends  to  the  price  level  of  $14, 
$15,  $17  and  $19. 

While  I  think  that  certain  price 
promotions  are  justified.  I  believe 
your  advertising  in  individual  stores 
will  tend  to  an  exploitation  of  the 
specific  styles  of  the  men’s  merchan¬ 
dise  if  you  are  going  to  succeed. 
The  l)etter  typies  of  merchandise, 
the  l)etter  styles  of  merchandise  in 
men’s  wear  are  bound  to  have  a 
place  in  selling  in  1933. 

Coopieration  Necessary 

You  can  only  do.  though,  a  cer¬ 
tain  pwrt  of  that  job  yourselves  as 
merchants.  If,  in  your  mind,  vou 
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set  up  a  p)olicy  for  your  pjarticuular 
place  of  business,  and  you  say  to 
yourself;  “I  am  going  to  stress  the 
$30  suit,  I  am  going  to  make  a  $30 
suit  the  leader  in  my  line;  I  am 
going  to  buy  into  the  finest  typje  of 
merchandise  I  can  get,”  and  you 
pursue  that  policy  with  the  coop)era- 
tion  of  the  heads  of  your  business 
for  a  limited  time,  one  of  your  com- 
p)etitors  will  shortly  exploit  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  lower  p)rice  and  appiar- 
ently  do  it  successfully.  I)ecau.se  you 
can’t  always  tell  how  successful 
your  rival  is.  What  is  the  reaction 
on  the  people  under  whom  you 
work?  The  pxjlicy  of  your  $30  limit 
is  cast  to  the  winds  and  st)on  you 
are  back  in  the  compietitive  field 
with  $15  or  $17.95  suits, — any  price 
at  all, — to  try  to  get  business. 

So,  if  you  are  going  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  a  standard  in  1933,  if 
vou  believe  that  the  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  the  style  in  men’s 
wear  is  of  utmost  importance,  you 
will  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  it  alone.  You  will  nee<l  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other  stores  in  your 
particular  territory. 

A  Race  of  Ragamuffins 

A  great  deal  of  stress  is  leing 
laid  on  the  double- leasted  suit  as  a 
feature  for  1933  in  loys’  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  boys  of  America  to¬ 
day,  I  think,  have  lecome  a  race  of 
ragamuffins.  You  see  them  all  over 
the  streets  and  evervAvhere  else  with 
sweaters  and  knickers,  jackets  and 
knickers.  It  has  become  the  accept¬ 
ed  thing  to  be  a  kind  of  rough  and 
ready  sp)ort.  You  can’t  change  that 
all  at  once ;  you  can’t  get  rid  of  that 
situation  hy  just  hoping  that  it  will 
come  about,  because  a  great  many 
lx)ys  like  this  typ>e  of  merchandise; 
they  like  to  wear  a  sweater  and  they 
like  to  wear  a  pair  of  knickers. 
They  consider  it  a  mannish  thing  to 
do.  and  if  a  Ixiy  is  over-dressed  he 
apipxirently  feels  that  he  is  a  sissy. 

The  individual  stores  in  exploit¬ 
ing  a  style  like  the  double-breasted 
garment  and  other  styles  which  will 
naturally  follow  the  double-breasted 
garment  when  it  becomes  a  success 
— and  I  think  it  will — are  going  to 
do  a  great  deal  toward  bringing  in¬ 
to  the  boys’  minds  a  consciousness 
of  st>  le.  However,  the  big  job  in  this 
development  remains  to  he  done  by 
the  manufacturers,  who.  through 
their  trade  piapwrs.  through  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  the  press  and  the 
I  ewspmpiers.  through  every  form  of 

•-■Vddres*  d»Hv«ml  at  the  Men's  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Session  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Twentv-Second  .\nnual  Convention.  Januarv 
19.  1931. 
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publicity,  must  inculcate  in  the  mind 
oi  the  boy  the  idea  tliat  he  should 
be  well  dressed.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  an  increasing  boys’  wear 
business  we  will  have  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  this  ragamuffin  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  youngsters. 

W  e  all  know  that  the  boy’s  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  and  the  way  he  feels 
and  acts  is  not  much  different  than 
how  you  feel  and  act  when  you  are 
well  dressed  or  when  jxxirly  dressed. 

I  think  it  reacts  on  everything  he 
does  in  his  school  work,  it  reacts  on 
his  habits  in  life.  I  think  if  he  be¬ 
comes  inuretl  to  the  habit  of  wear¬ 
ing  sweaters,  jackets,  knickers  and 
running  around  like  any  rough  and 
tumble  kid  in  Hucklelierry  Finn 
that  he  will  grow  up  with  a  lot  of 
ideas  embedded  in  his  mind.  I 
think  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  young 
people  of  the  nation,  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  to  get  behind  any 
movement  that  will  make  the  boy  a 
better  dressed  boy.  Naturally,  the 
motive  is  a  selfish  one ;  we  want 
more  business;  we  want  business  at 
a  profit,  and  by  cooperating  to  this 
end  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

Cooperation  Necessary 

In  fact,  there  is  but  one  purpose 
in  all  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
discussion  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
should  not  do, — expressed  in  such 
statements  as — there  should  be  no 
compromise  with  quality,  poor  mer¬ 
chandise  corrupts  salespeople,  we 
must  reduce  our  operating  expenses, 
we  must  cut  our  advertising  costs, 
curtail  deliveries,  not  run  so  many 
elevators,  abolish  free  telephone 
service,  cut  out  free  parking. — and 
that  is  to  make  a  fair  profit  so  that 
your  business  and  mine,  and  other 
businesses  can  continue.  But  in  this 
day  and  age  you  cannot  accomplish 
a  single  thing  along  these  lines  un¬ 
less  you  get  together  in  your  re¬ 
spective  communities  and  work 
towards  that  end.  Stores  that  do 


not  work  together  on  a  plan,  whetlt- 
er  it  is  featuring  a  certain  type  of 
mercltandise,  curtailing  certain  ex¬ 
penses,  setting  up  certain  ideals 
on  which  to  operate,  cannot  hope  to 
succeed. 

What  power  have  we  as  individ¬ 
uals  in  our  stores  ?  W'e  are  all  mem- 
l)ers  of  a  board,  whether  it  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  board,  a  buying  board,  or 
an  executive  board.  We  are  only 
one  voice,  and  no  matter  how  fine 


our  ideals  are.  no  matter  how  truly 
we  hope  to  maintain  these  ideals  or 
liow  closely  we  hope  to  stick  to  these 
standards  of  quality  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  with  it  un¬ 
less  we  cooperate  and  set  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  we  all  agree  to  live  up  to. 
you  are  still  going  to  do  business  at 
no  profit. 

You  must  have  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  in  mind  when  you  get  together 
in  your  individual  localities  for 
joint  action  with  the  other  stores 
you  do  business  with  and  with 
whom  you  cooperate  or  compete.  I 
don’t  mean  that  any  such  program 
should  be  one  intended  to  stifle  com¬ 


petition,  but  it  should  lie  one  that 
will  establish  better  standards  of 
doing  business ;  it  should  be  one 
that  we  will  all  look  in  the  face  and 
say,  well,  all  right,  from  now  on 
we  are  going  to  tn,-  to  make  a  little 
profit  by  eradicating  some  of  the 
abuses  in  the  business,  and  it  can 
be  done. 

Every  store  in  the  world  today 
is  vulnerable.  I  think  it  is  the  main 
thought  you  have  to  carry  home 


with  you  and  drive  home  when  you 
get  back.  Ijecause  we  can’t  regulate 
and  reform  anything  as  individuals, 
and  it  is  too  important  to  you  and 
to  me  not  to  recognize  that  fact  and 
not  to  take  it  into  our  hearts. 

A  Carefully  Formulated  Plan 

Thirty’s  business  was  less  than 
'29;  ’31  was  less  than  ’30;  ’32  was 
less  than  ’31 ;  and  ’33  is  not  starting 
off  with  any  great  amount  of  beer 
and  skittles.  Now.  as  we  go  through 
the  year,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
W’e  have  a  certain  plan  in  the  men’s 
clothing  department  and  we’re  going 
to  follow  it  through.  In  the  boys’ 
department  we  have  another  plan 
which  we  will  follow  through.  W’e 
are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  as 
individuals  until  we  are  stopped,  but 
I  think  if  we  work  out  a  joint  basis 
of  cooperation,  we  are  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  that  will  pre- 
serv'e  your  job  and  mine  and  make 
profits  for  the  concerns  we  repre¬ 
sent;  and  through  it  in  some  way 
check  this  tremendous  downward 
movement,  this  tremendous  throw¬ 
ing  into  the  discard  of  thousands  of 
prople  who  are  added  to  the  ranks 
of  unemployment,  who  next  week 
can’t  spend  any  money  with  you. 
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Cottons 


Ascendent 


Resembling  a  small  girl's  play 
dress,  the  plaid  gingham  bathing 
smt,  xsnth  shorts  beneath,  worn  by 
Una  Merkel  the  Metro-Goldyn- 
Mayer  actress  is  adorned  with 
pearl  button  trims  and  a  zipper 
side  closing.  The  plaid  slippers 
are  of  the  same  cotton  fabric  while 
the  bathing  bag  is  a  copy  of  a 
horse’s  feed  bag,  carried  out  in 
rubberized  cotton  canvas.  (Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Institute — Ocean  Bath¬ 
ing  Suit  Company.) 


With  a  starched  lace  frock 
showing  organdie  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  waistline  belt,  Maureen 
O’Sullivan,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
actress,  wears  a  large-brimmed 
picture  hat  of  white  “SetageV 
straw  showing  a  wreath  of  patent 
leather  leaves  with  a  patent  leather 
flower  trim — all  carried  out  in 
white.  (Cotton  Textile  frock.) 


Harvey  H'hite,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Una  Merkel,  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  player  sets  off  a  sports 
costume  with  gloves  of  blue  and 
white  check,  in  a  seersucker  fabric 
uith  Lastex  palms.  (Daniel  Hayes 
model.) 


ASH  IONS  have  done  another  of  those  circles,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  which  for  a  time  were  nearly 


_  which  for  a  time 

eclipsed  by  silks  and  the  synthetic  fibers,  in  the 
field  of  feminine  apparel,  are  now  in  the  ascendent 
again. 

This  fact  is  no  longer  news,  for  it  has  been  broad¬ 
casted  from  coast  to  coast.  The  important  thing  is  the 
style-rightness,  the  chic,  of  the  new  apparel  designed 
for  cotton  fabrics — and  the  clever  new  effects  achieved 
in  the  finishes  and  novel  weaves  utilized  in  the  fabrics 
themselves.  We  would  need  an  entire  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  adequately  to  describe  the  “come-back”  of 
this  textile,  in  all  of  its  ramifications  of  styling,  pro¬ 
motions,  technical  development  for  the  production  of 
new  effects — and  last,  but  not  least,  the  economic  and 
social  results  in  our  Southern  states,  where  cotton 
growing  and  weaving  of  cotton  is  a  major  industry. 


) 


With  Xationul  Cutton  Week  set  May  tu  20,  ^ 

can  Summer  be  far  behind? 

When  we  consider  this  cotton  goods  promotion  from  ^ 

the  viewpoint  of  preparations  time  for  HB01 

selling,  we  realize  that  although  Spring  seems  hardly 
to  l>e  underway.  Summer  is  actually  at  our  doorstep, 

And,  of  course,  when  we  think  of  Summer  we  natur- 

ally  turn  to  .# 

Ordinarily  certain  tyi)es  of  “week”  promotions  do  ^ 

not  interest  the  average  store.  It  usually  means  that  m  T  ^ 

the  regular  routine  of  the  store  is  disturl)ed,  not  only  B  a. 

during  the  week,  but  for  a  long  time  in  advance;  stocks,  Bi^^  '  a 

if  the  store  actually  enters  into  the  promotion  in  such  K  . . 

a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  accrued  publicity,  ii|^ 

l)ecome  unbalanced.  Or,  as  with  the  usual  type  of  this  plL^V  v.  *.  V  " 

sort  of  promotion,  if  price  concessions  are  aimed  at, 

they  may  actually  increase  business  during  the  “week,” 

but  there  is  left  l)ehind  a  situation  which  is  not  at  all 

profitable  in  the  final  analysis  of  the  results  to  the 

store.  Business  is  often  held  up  pending  the  ojiening 

of  the  “week’s”  sale,  while  at  the  conclusion  of  the  of  cotton  sang  and  played  southern  melodies.  X'arious 
event,  it  is  frequently  found  impossible  to  raise  prices  cotton  exhibits  were  placed  in  strategic  points  through- 
to  the  normal  profitable  Ijasis  for  the  remainder  of  the  out  the  building.  A  cotton  dressmaking  contest  was 
season.  conducted.  A  cotton  fashion  show  was  observed  on 

These  kind  of  “weeks”  do  not  as  a  rule  make  much  the  fashion  floor ;  an  employee  “Cotton  Quten”  contest 
of  a  hit  with  the  average  store.  But  actually  what  is  was  held  to  arouse  {lersonnel  interest  and  many  other 
intended  in  this  promotion  is  to  ix)pularize  cottons  as  a  ideas  were  utilized  to  dramatize  the  fashion  significance 
fashion  item,  in  the  advance  of  the  time  when  most  of  cotton. 

women  will  be  thinking  of  summer  clothing.  Therefore  Many  stores  have  salespeople,  at  each  wash  fabric 
National  Cotton  Week  is  a  promotion  affecting  fabric,  table,  mo<lel  the  fabric  sold  at  that  table.  These  sales 
apparel  and  accessory  divisions,  announcing  that  the  girls  have  l)etn  trained  to  answer  all  questions  relative 
cotton  goods  industry  is  ready  to  submit  its  products  to  the  cost  of  materials,  amount  needed,  sewing  prob- 
for  public  inspection  and  acceptance.  lems,  etc.  The  pattern,  notions,  trimmings  departments 

Though  the  peak  business  for  cottons  occurs  in  June,  are  promoted  simultaneously  with  this  event. 

May  is  the  second  best  volume  month  of  the  Spring  A  few  stores  construct  a  booth  in  the  wash  fabrics 
season  for  cotton  wash  goods.  This  fact  alone  should  section  in  order  to  spotlight  a  special  price  line  or  type 
inspire  many  stores  to  plan  an  effective  promotion  for  of  cotton  fabric  each  day.  To  sustain  interest  in  the 
this  time.  event  this  item  is  featured  in  the  daily  advertising. 

__  ,  _  .  Such  promotions  provide  an  opportunity  for  stores 

Effective  Broniotions  of  fV,*.  co^,,. 
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nishings  departments.  The  J.  L, 
Hudson-  Comimny,  of  Huffalo,  the 
store  which  I  formerly  managed, 
was  merged  with  the  .\dam,  Mel- 
drum  and  Anderson  Department 
Store  December  1st,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  week-end  we  cut  an  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings.  Immedi¬ 
ately  store  traffic  began  to  improve 
much  more  than  the  seasonal  pick¬ 
up,  and  the  result  was  the  largest 
volume  of  transactions  we  have  ever 
recorded  in  our  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  dollar  volume  equal  to 
our  peak  year. 

You  will,  of  course,  ask  me,  was 
Adam,  Meldrum  and  Anderson  a 
factor  in  men’s  furnishings  before 
the  merger?  They  were,  and  due  to 
the  late  time  of  the  consolidation, 
we  continued  to  operate  their  de- 
jiartment  during  the  holiday  season. 
This  department  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  main  floor,  so  we  had  the 
public  coming  and  going,  and  the 
old  furnishings  department  did  a 
better  job  than  they  had  earlier  in 
the  year.  Traffic  was  the  answer. 

In  connection  with  dei)artment 
traffic.  I  want  to  say  ju.st  a  word 
c’l  out  a  boys’  club  to  promote  th.* 
l)oys’  department.  The  success  of 
such  a  venture  depends  entirely  on 
store  support  and  intelligent  super¬ 
vision.  Our  Club,  the  Sky  Climliers, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  grown 
each  season.  We  are  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  work.  The  national 
set-up  of  this  organization  broke 
down.  We  purchased  the  copyright 
and  as  far  as  I  know  ours  is  the  only 
surviving  chapter  of  this  jiarticular 
group.  The  Pie  Eaters,  however, 
have  some  outstandingly  successful 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  We 
feel  particularly  gratified  by  the 
large  numlier  of  parents  visiting 
the  club  and  incidentally  passing 
through  our  boys’  department. 

S])eaking  of  boys’  departments 
reminds  me  of  my  first  experience 
with  ours  when  we  were  installing 
our  unit  control  system.  Someone 
had  told  me  there  were  three  divis¬ 
ions  of  such  a  department,  the  preji 
or  long  trouser  age,  the  school  or 
knicker  age.  and  the  juvenile  or 
short  age,  so  I  immediately  set  about 
classifying  the  boys  according  tci 
age,  not  realizing  that  boys  of  the 
same  size  are  not  always  dressed 
alike  by  their  parents.  The  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  a  very  patient  man 
who  had  lieen  in  the  business  for 
twenty-five  years,  knew  I  was 
wrong,  but  couldn’t  quite  figure  out 
how  to  <:onvince  me ;  so  we  lost  a 
whole  season  before  I  learned 
enough  about  the  subject  to  do  a 
(Continued  on  page  89) 


Merchandising  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Fnrnishings 

By  JOSEPH  S.  HUDSON 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  U. 


The  positions  of  merchandise  store  if  he  has  any  change  in  the 
managers  and  buyers  in  their  buying  personnel  of  his  department, 
respective  stores  depend  upon  He  should  be  able  to  give  the  in- 
the  earnings  they  can  show,  and  coming  man  much  information  that 
these  earnings  are  dependent  uixm  will  save  him  from  expensive  mis- 
few'er  markdowais,  better  markups,  takes  he  might  otherwise  make, 
and  larger  sales  volume.  rather  than  to  start  a  new  depart- 

A  divisional  merchandise  mana-  ment  manager  off  with  a  title,  an 
ger  is  a  king  pin  in  his  section  of  order  book,  a  desk  and  no  other 
the  store,  and  no  move  should  be  assistance  than  the  amount  of  dollar 
made  in  any  of  his  departments  volume  that  his  department  has 
without  his  knowledge,  and  his  ex-  made, 
perience  is  a  vital  factor  in  determ-  *  *  * 

ining  any  profit  showing.  The  store  Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the 
superintendent,  the  general  mana-  jiast  few  years  on  style  leadership. 


White 
and 
Plain 
Colors 
represent 
the  bulk 
of  the  Shirt 
business 


This  is  important  in  building  for  the 
future,  but  present  day  profits  are 
to  be  made  on  merchandise  that  is 
neither  new  style  nor  freaky,  but 
just  what  the  average  man  wears 
and  what  the  average  woman  pur¬ 
chases  for  him.  Patterned  shirts, 
for  instance,  may  be  coming  into 
vogue,  but  whites  and  plain  colors 
still  represent  the  bulk  of  the  shirt 
business,  and  the  profits  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  if  any,  must  be  made  on 
these  goods. 


ger,  the  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  or  the  chief  executive  of  the 
store  should  consult  with  him  before 
changing  the  personnel,  the  tyjje  of 
sales  slip,  the  department  locations, 
and  above  all,  the  advertising.  They 
may  not  agree  with  him,  but  if  he 
is  doing  a  good  job  they  will  respect 
his  opinion  and  give  him  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  may  exist. 


The  merchandise  manager  can 
make  very  definite  s^ivings  for  his 


•Excerots  from  address  at  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Divisional  Meeting  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention. 
January  19,  1933. 


Department  traffic  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  men’s  and  bovs’  fur¬ 
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W  omen*  s  Apparel 


Getting  the  “news  angle,” 
which  makes  advertisements 
as  well  as  editorial  matter  in  a 
daily  paper  talked  alx)ut,  is  often 
difficult  to  achieve. 

An  interesting  e.xperiment  in  the 
selling  of  ready-to-wear  is  now  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  in  various  stores 
throughout  the  country — the  pro¬ 
motion  of  fashions  worn  by  motion 
picture  stars.  These  are  first  shown 
at  the  time  when  the  picture  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  city,  thus  furnishing 
the  “news  angle”  and  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  theatre’s  publicity  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  “fans”  for  the  particular  star. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this 
new  type  of  promotion  is  Macy’s 
Cinema  Shop,  which  was  opened 
early  in  March.  Located  on  the 
third  floor,  in  the  regular  dress  de¬ 
partment,  this  specialty  shop  within 
a  larger  department  is  advantage¬ 
ously  placed  lietween  elevators  and 
escalators,  and  immediately  adjoins 
the  “Little  Shop.” 


The  walls  and  furniture,  modern 
in  treatment,  were  planned  by 
Raymond  Hood,  the  well  known 
architect,  designer  of  the  theatres  in 
Radio  City. 

Pictures  of  popular  stars  are  in¬ 
terspersed  between  the  mirrors  on 
the  walls  and  portfolios  of  photo¬ 
graphs  are  scattered  alx)ut  on  the 
tables.  Only  one  dress  of  each  de¬ 
sign  is  on  display,  the  rest  being 
kept  in  the  adjacent  stockrooms. 
Attractive  salesgirls  model  the  var¬ 
ious  costumes  in  the  department 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Choosing  the  Stock 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the 
motion  picture  producers,  “still” 
photographs  of  new  features  are 
sent  to  the  store  alxjut  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  local  presentation 
of  a  picture.  The  costume  which  is 
considered  the  most  practical  and 
most  apt  to  l)e  i)opular  with  the 
store’s  clientele  is  chosen  by  the 
store's  Style  Committee  in  all  sizes 


When  Macy’s  Cinema  Shop  was 
opened,  the  entire  battery  of  win¬ 
dows  on  Broadway  was  used  for  the 
display.  Since  that  time,  two  win¬ 
dows  on  Broadway  and  two  on 
Thirtv-fourth  Street  have  shown 
models  which  tie  up  with  the  news- 
I)aper  advertising. 

The  newspaper  copy  is  synchron¬ 
ized  very  closely  with  the  theatre 
advertisements  at  the  opening  of  the 
picture.  Thus  the  Radio  City  an¬ 
nouncement  reproduced  here  shows 
Kav  Francis  in  the  dress  which  is 
featured  in  the  Cinema  Shop  and 
the  Macy  advertisement  picturing 
this  dress  appeared  in  the  same  issue 
of  an  evening  newspaper. 

As  The  Bulletin  goes  to  press, 
preparations  are  in  progress  for  a 
presentation  of  “Star  Picture 
Fashions”  at  the  R.  K.  O.  Theatre 
in  Radio  City.  The  whole  prologue 
to  the  picture  will  be  built  around 
the  fashion  promenade,  which  will 
be  in  three  parts,  interspersed  be- 
(Conthued  on  pane  90) 


The  Entrance 
to  Macy’s 
Cinema 
Shop 


Hitching  Your  Dress  Department 
to  the  "Stars” 


%  The  popular  acceptance  of  the  models  chosen  for  Cinema  Shop 
promotions  will,  of  course,  be  the  Z’ital  factor  in  determining  the 
success  of  this  interesting  venture.  The  motion  picture  companies 
are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  costumes  zeorn 
by  their  players,  and  are  dez’oting  an  increasing  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  aspect  of  their  productions.  As  the  studio  designers 
and  the  stars  themselves  develop  creative  originality,  coupled  zoith 
good  taste  and  a  sense  of  appropriateness  for  the  American  scene, 
they  zi’ill  afford  the  stores  using  these  promotions  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  follozeing  their  leadership.  The  skill  with  which  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  adapt  these  designs  for  the  average 
figure  zcill  also  play  a  zntal  part  in  their  consumer  acceptance.  It 
is  too  early  to  predict  the  ultimate  importance  of  this  nezv  approach 
to  the  merchandising  of  feminine  apparel,  but  it  offers  attractive 
possibilities  at  a  time  zvhen  some  nezv  promotional  note  is  needed. 


Promotions 


to  number  20,  and  is  made  u[>  in  an 
appropriate  color  range,  by  one  of 
the  manufacturers  producing  cin¬ 
ema  fashions.  (The  models  are 
chosen  with  the  “Young  Idea”  in 
mind,  for  the  miss  and  the  young 
matron  who  can  still  patronize  the 
misses’  department,  so  that  the 
larger  sizes  are  not  included.)  The 
prices  now  go  to  $36  but  in  the 
future  will  lie  confined  to  a  price 
range  of  $14.94  to  $22.94. 

Since  the  new  numbers  are  or¬ 
dered  to  tie  up  with  the  picture 
openings,  the  immediate  selection  of 
a  well  balanced  stock  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  However,  as  new  numbers 
are  added,  an  adequate  assortment 
of  dresses,  suitable  for  various  cus¬ 
tomer  types  and  for  street,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  wear,  is  being 
built  up. 


Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Sales  Promotion  and  Training 

By  OTHO  J.  HICKS* 

Personnel  Manager, 

Hahne  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AS  a  first  step  in  our  subject, 
might  it  not  be  wise  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  “sales  promotion”  as  well 
as  by  “training.”  What  is  “sales 
promotion”?  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  know.  I  have 
asked  no  fewer  than  five  people  in 
the  past  week,  with  little  progress. 
From  one  I  learn  that  “It  is  adver¬ 
tising,  of  course!”  From  another 
I  get  the  impression  that  it  is  “tell¬ 
ing  our  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers  things  they  should  be  doing 
that  they  are  not.”  From  a  third 
I  get  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  a 
store  function  at  all,  but  a  person — 
a  high-pressure,  all-pervading  per¬ 
sonality — a  human  dynamo,  that  is 
the  fountain  head  of  all  store 
energy,  as  well  as  the  exception  to 
most  organization  rules. 

Definition  of  Terms 

And  what  is  “training”?  Is  it 
merely  a  matter  of  some  one  call¬ 
ing  a  group  of  salespeople  to  order 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  today’s  sales  events  or  super¬ 
savings,  or  of  calling  off  the  items 
of  merchandise  from  this  or  that 
department  to  be  found  in  the 
store’s  windows? 

Slightly  bewildered,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion,  may  I  offer, 
as  my  definition  of  “sales  promo¬ 
tion,”  the  following :  It  is  “any- 
planned  effort  made  by  a  store  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  selling  department 
through  concentration  on  the  sale  of 
specific  merchandise.”  In  other 
words,  an  advertisement  today  of 
sensational  values  in  an  effort  to. 
meet  tomorrow’s  figures,  cannot  be 
called  “sales  promotion,”  unless  it  is 
one  of  a  series  of  events  planned 
around  specific  merchandise  which 
in  the  end  will  have  brought  a  new' 
or  added  reputation  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  concerned.  In  too  much  of  the 
advertising  that  one  sees  today, 
there  is  little  connection  with  what 


•Address  delivered  at  the  General  Session 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Personnet  Group, 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  January 
20,  1933. 


has  gone  before,  as  well  as  little 
assurance  of  what  will  follow.  This, 
according  to  my  definition,  is  not 
“sales  promotion.”  It  does  not  in¬ 
sure  growth. 

And  “training,”  I  should  like  to 
define  as  “the  orgjanized  teaching  of 
salespeople  in  how  to  use  specific 
information  in  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise.”  Such  a  definition  does  not 
recognize  as  training  the  mere  act  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  sales¬ 
people  an  article  of  merchandise, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  rec¬ 
ognize,  through  inference,  that 
training  has  brought  about  in  the 
salesperson  an  attitude  of  willing¬ 
ness,  even  desire,  to  use  specific  in¬ 
formation  in  selling.  In  other 
words,  it  is  just  as  safe  to  assume 
that  it  takes  time  and  thought  to 
bring  about  in  the  salesperson  a 
correct  attitude  toward  her  job  and 
her  store  that  will  insure  her  desire 
to  learn  how  to  sell,  as  it  is  to 
assume  that  merchandise  does  not 
land  in  a  well  operated  department 
by  accident. 

Poorly  Defined  Functions 

Except  as  a  basis  for  our  dis¬ 
cussion  this  morning,  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant  that  we  accept  to  the  letter 
the  foregoing  definitions.  They  may 
not  be  applicable  in  our  individual 
organizations.  What  is  important, 
how-ever,  is  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  understand  at  this  late  date  what 
we  mean  by  such  terms.  This  very 
fact  may  explain  the  first  deficit  in 
our  retail  fabric.  If  such  a  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  our  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  perhaps  we  have  already  put 
our  finger  on  one  obstacle  to  coor¬ 
dination — the  obstacle  of  poorly  de¬ 
fined  functions  within  a  store. 

Assuming  that  we  are  in  agree¬ 
ment,  what  questions  can  we  ask 
ourselves  this  morning  that  will  take 
us  back  to  our  jobs  determined  to  do 
something  about  that  customer 
whose  buying  resistance  is  increased 
by  inconsistencies  in  what  we  say 
by  word  of  print  through  our  sales 
promotion  division  and  what  we  say 
by  word  of  mouth  through  our 
salespeople  ? 


The  first  question  that  we  can  ask 
ourselves  about  our  stores  is  one 
which  *at  first  glance  may  seem 
somewhat  beside  the  point.  That 
question  is — Have  we  a  store  poli¬ 
cy?  Has  our  chief  executive,  or 
group  of  executives,  defined  our 
purpose?  What  single  policy  is 
guiding  the  activity  of  every  divis¬ 
ion  of  our  organization?  I  beg  you 
not  to  set  this  question  aside.  It  has 
been  asked  before  with  little  result, 
yet  we  are  willing  to  come  to  these 
conventions  year  after  year  and  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  such  subjects  as 
a  lack  of  coordination  between  sales 
promotion  and  training.  I  prophesy 
that  we  shall  keep  this  up  until  the 
majority  of  our  store  presidents 
have  seen  the  wisdom  in  defining  a 
policy,  of  wording  that  definition  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  l)e  understood 
by  every  employee  on  the  payroll,  in 
using  it  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  value  of  every  activity  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  in  applying  it  to  buying, 
to  sales  promotion  and  to  selling, 
and  in  anchoring  to  it  during  the 
present  hysteria  for  sales.  This,  to 
me,  explains  why  some  stores  are 
getting  greater  coordination  than 
others.  They  have  defined  their 
policy,  without  which  coordination 
is  out  of  the  question. 

Consistent  Objectives 

In  stores  where  this  has  not  been 
done,  we  aer  not  necessarily  aware 
of  its  lack  on  any  given  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  seem  to  have  a  policy. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  policy  has  been  determined  for 
the  moment  in  the  advertising  or 
sales  promotion  department  and  not 
in  the  chief  executive’s  office.  This 
subjects  it  to  the  whims  of  business 
conditions,  volume  needs,  and  the 
desire  for  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  advertising  staff.  Under  these 
circumstances,  w-e  cannot  expect  co¬ 
ordination  between  any  two  func¬ 
tions  of  the  store.  .\nd  so,  let’s  go 
back  to  our  jobs  and  ask  the 
“powers  that  be”  what  we  are, 
where  we  are  going,  and  how  soon 
we  are  expected  to  get  there. 

After  we  have  accomplished  this, 
we  shall  realize  that  a  policy  and 
its  resultant  coordination  can  only 
be  maintained  by  careful  planning 
in  advance.  We  will  then  bring  to¬ 
gether  at  regular  intervals  all  of  the 
employees  concerned  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  given  merchandise  de¬ 
partment — first  the  buyer,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  and  then  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  sales  promotion 
and  the  selling  divisions. 
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We  will  discuss  and  fix  the  six  or 
twelve  months’  objectives  of  the 
department  in  such  a  conference. 
And  we  will  determine  the  means 
of  reaching  our  goal,  through  mer¬ 
chandise,  through  sales  promotion 
and  through  training. 

The  stores  that  have  done  this 
have  benefitted  in  two  ways.  First, 
their  sales  promotion  activity  has 
been  planned  far  enough  in  advance 
to  permit  internal  publicity  before 
external  publicity.  The  average  ad¬ 
vertising  department  does  far  too 
little  to  promote  sales  within  the 
store.  They  fail  to  realize  that  the 
salesperson  who  is  to  do  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  job  must  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  can  be  learned  from  the 
copy  of  the  advertisement  itself. 
Certainly  the  same  vivid,  vital  sell¬ 
ing  that  we  see  in  some  department 
store  advertising  today  is  not  found 
often  enough  behind  the  counter, 
.^nd  I  think  that  our  sales  promo¬ 
tion  staflf  is  partially  to  blame,  if 
onlv  through  lack  of  concern.  I  am 
not  asking  the  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  do  this  training,  but 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  promotion 
of  merchandise  and  its  ultimate 
sale. 

Training  Planned  Ahead 

The  other  benefit  that  has  ac¬ 
crued  from  a  conference  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  sales  promotion  and  train¬ 
ing  employees,  at  which  a  long  term 
objective  is  fixed  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  is  as  follows : — These  stores 
have  made  the  members  oi  their 
training  department,  or  lacking  one 
— those  executives  responsible  for 
the  training  of  their  salespeople,  an 
integral  part  of  their  planning  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  this  way  they  have 
gained  the  early  interest  of  these 
training  agents  and  have  made  it 


possible  for  them  to  prepare  a  train¬ 
ing  plan  which  parallels  the  sales 
promotion  plan  in  content,  in  em¬ 
phasis  and  in  time. 

This  suggests  a  second  question 
that  we  might  ask  ourselves.  Is  our 
training  well  planned?  Whether  we 
have  a  training  department  doing 
merchandise  training  or  not,  we 
must  admit  that  training  goes  on 
every  time  a  salesperson  makes  a 
contact  with  an  executive  over  a 
piece  of  merchandise.  Are  we 
sufficiently  objective  in  these  con¬ 
tacts?  Or  are  we  too  lenient  with 
what  we  call  training? 

Merchandise  is  made  desirable  to 
customers  through  our  ability  to 
point  out  its  suitability,  its  fashion 
correctness,  its  construction,  its  ma¬ 
terials.  Such  a  list  is  almost  end¬ 
less.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  conscious  enough  of  the 
possibilities  of  directing  salespeople 
in  these  statements  concerning  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Points  for  Salespeople 

Our  buyers  should  demand  that 
our  training  departments  help  them 
with  this  problem.  They  should  ask 
that  a  plan  be  made  for  the  training 
of  salespeople  that  would  leave  un¬ 
covered  none  of  these  points,  as  is 
too  often  true  today.  All  merchan¬ 
dise  information  can  be  classified 
under  four  or  fewer  headings : 

1  Information  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  its  source. 

2.  Information  about  fashion  as  it 
affects  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  salesmanship  technique  re¬ 
quired  for  successful  selling  in 
the  department. 

4.  Sales  promotion,  or  the  adver¬ 
tised  and  displayed  items  of 
merchandise. 


After  these  classifications  have 
been  determined  for  a  department, 
the  responsibility  for  the  training 
on  each  should  be  fixed.  Usually 
four  executives  are  available  for 
this  training — the  buyer,  the  assist¬ 
ant  buyer,  the  section  manager,  and 
the  training  representative.  The  fix¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  in  any  given 
department  should  be  determined  by 
the  ability  of  any  or  all  four  to 
train.  Perhaps  the  buyer  who  is  a 
good  teacher  can  do  it  all  in  one  de¬ 
partment,  freeing  the  training  rep¬ 
resentative  for  work  in  another  de¬ 
partment  where  the  buyer  is  not  so 
well  qualified.  And  certainly  there 
are  plenty  of  these  cases.  In  an 
ideal  distribution  of  training  the 
buyer  trains  salespeople  in  basic 
merchandise  information,  as  the 
stock  arrives ;  the  assistant  buyer 
trains  in  all  sales  promotion  events; 
the  section  manager  in  salesmanship, 
and  the  training  representative  in 
fashion.  Any  other  combination  of 
the  above  is  possible.  Who  does 
the  training  is  not  nearly  so  import¬ 
ant  as  that  it  be  done. 

Distributing  Responsibility 

The  first  objection  to  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  will  be  that  “you  can’t  tell 
far  enough  in  advance’’  or  “that 
things  change  so  fast.”  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  distributing  the 
training  responsibiltiy  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  way  among  the  executives  on 
the  firing  line — particularly  if  we 
hope  to  have  any  of  it  done. 

The  result  of  such  a  plan  for 
training  is  that  our  customers  are 
given  information  that  is  accurate 
and  complete,  as  well  as  consistent 
with  our  printed  claims.  What 
greater  evidence  is  there  of  coor¬ 
dination  between  sales  promotion 
and  training? 
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Personnel  Problems  and 


Practices 


Such  an  organized  plan  for  mer¬ 
chandise  training  is  dependent  for 
its  success  upon  the  interest  of  the 
buyer  in  training.  Not  all  our  buy¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  this  interest.  That 
condition  suggests  a  third  question 
that  we  might  ask  ourselves — a 
question  which  challenges  the  entire 
structure  of  our  present  retail  or¬ 
ganizations.  Has  the  specialization 
of  the  management  side  of  retailing 


been  overdone?  In  the  flush  of  ex¬ 
pansion  during  the  past  decade,  did 
we  go  too  far  in  employing  special¬ 
ists  to  relieve  our  buyers  of  duties 
other  than  that  of  actual  buying? 
Has  this  narrowed  the  interest  of 
the  buyer,  and  the  extent  of  respon¬ 
sibility  that  will  be  assumed  and  has 
it  resulted  in  dissipating  the  vitality 
of  our  selling  organization?  If  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  recent  tendency 


toward  bringing  back  buyers  who 
are  affectionately  referred  to  as  “the 
old  guafd  who  knew  their  business,’’ 
the  conclusion  would  be  that  we  had 
gone  too  far  with  specialization,  and 
that  we  were  beginning  to  realize 
it.  Or  else  why  the  swing  back  to 
the  buyer  who  once  made  profits  for 
the  store  because  she  kept  her  hands 
on  everything  that  concerned  the 
movement  of  merchandise — from 
the  time  it  was  conceived  in  her  plan 
for  buying  until  it  was  resting  safe¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  customers.  She 
was  indeed  the  vitality  of  the  selling 
organization.  And  she  knew  it. 

Confusion  of  Responsibilities 

1  cannot  agree  with  this  reason¬ 
ing.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  If  our  present-day  buyer  has 
failed,  it  is  because  there  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  responsibilities  brought 
about  by  the  addition  of  specialists 
such  as  the  sales  promotion  exjiert, 
the  trained  teacher,  the  stylist,  and 
the  controller.  And  management 
must  answer  for  this  confusion  not 
the  buyer.  On  the  one  hand  these 
specialists  have  been  permitted  to 
assume  more  than  a  staff  responsi¬ 
bility  through  lack  of  control  by 
management.  We  can  see  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  almost  any  day  in  the 
typical  sales  promotion  meeting.  A 
third  person  would  leave  such  a 
meeting  wondering  whether  man¬ 
agement  intended  that  the  buyer 
provide  merchandise  for  the  sales 
promotion  manager  to  promote,  or 
whether  the  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  existed  to  assist  the  buyer  in  the 
promotion  of  her  department.  On 
the  other  hand  these  specialists  have 
been  forced  to  take  more  than  staff 
responsibility,  either  through  lack  of 
intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  or  through  pressure 
from  management  itself.  How  many 
times  have  we  driven  a  training  rep¬ 
resentative  into  a  training  “no  man’s 
land’’  where  the  buyer  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  sympathetic  either  with  the 
use  of  specialists  or  with  the  train¬ 
ing  idea,  simply  because  it  was  the 
easier  way  for  management  to  meet 
a  difficult  problem! 

I  still  believe  that  the  specializa¬ 
tion  of  sales  promotion,  training  and 
other  functions  was  and  is  a  logical 
move  in  our  particular  type  of 
business.  But  I  also  believe  that  co¬ 
ordination  is  possible  only  where 
this  specialization  is  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  top,  and  where  the 
merchandise  line  executives  under¬ 
stand  the  relationship  of  these  staff 
departments  to  their  division.  Un- 
{Continued  on  page  76) 


22  Questions  to  Apply  to  Present  or 
Contemplated  Plans  for  Paying 
Salespeople 

Compiled  by  W.  H.  ROPER 

Director  of  Personnel, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1.  Is  the  plan  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  salesperson? 

2.  Can  you  adjust  salary  eas¬ 
ily,  up  or  down,  according 
to  earning’s  and  volume’s 
ability  to  pay? 

3.  Does  the  basic  wage  guar¬ 
antee  sufficient  income  to 
eliminate  worrj'  over  fixed 
living  expenses? 

4.  Is  the  incentive  large 
enough  to  stimulate  effort 
without  temptation  to  pad 
sales? 

5.  With  your  plan  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  salesperson  to 
increase  income  by  increas¬ 
ing  effort? 

6.  In  your  plan  does  the  re¬ 
muneration  for  extra  effort 
come  regularly  and  soon 
after  earned? 

7.  Does  it  make  your  sales¬ 
people  eager  for  merchan¬ 
dise  knowledge  as  an  aid  to 
increasing  income? 

8.  Is  it  apt  to  inspire  the  kind 
of  service  which  builds 
clientele  ? 

9.  Does  it  make  your  “Want 
Slip”  system  function  be¬ 
cause  having  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  means  money 
to  the  salesperson? 

10.  Does  it  make  good  stock 
knowledge  desirable  as  an 
aid  to  suggestion  selling? 


11.  Will  it  influence  the  sales¬ 
person  to  sell  carefully  to 
avoid  returns? 

12.  Does  your  plan  help  the 
salesperson  to  see  the  “just 
looker’’  as  a  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  ? 

13.  Is  it,  to  a  degree,  self  ad¬ 
ministrative? 

14.  Can  follow  up  work  be 
constant  and  systematic 
without  being  difficult  or 
the  expense  prohibitive? 

15.  Does  it  provide  an  easy  in¬ 
dicator  of  sales  production  ? 

16.  Does  it  make  salespeople 
welcome  busy  days  and 
seasons  ? 

17.  Is  the  group  interest  main¬ 
tained,  under  your  plan, 
with  coordination  the  rule 
rather  than  sales  grabbing? 

18.  Does  it  make  the  regular 

force  want  to  care  for  cus-  | 
tomers  as  far  as  possible  i 

without  using  extra  sales¬ 
people?  i 

19.  Is  it  so  flexible  that  sales-  j 

people  may  be  quickly  sent  i 

from  a  quiet  section  to  a  1 

busy  one  ?  j 

20.  Through  its  operations  do 

payrolls  keep  in  better  j 

ratios  to  seasonal  volume? 

21.  Is  it  as  fair  as  possible  to 

all  involved  and  does  it  ! 

create  general  satisfaction?  j 

22.  Does  your  plan  bring  you  I 

satisfactory  selling  costs? 
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T raffic  Topics 


,  Traffic  Group  News 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


New  Transit  Policy 

The  official  transit  policy  of  the 
Traffic  Group  is  now  handled  by 
K.  F.  Murray  &  Brother,  Inc.,  and 
written  by  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
largest  insurance  companies  in  the 
world. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  members 
last  year,  develojied  the  need  of  a 
new  policy  that  would  provide  a 
broader  coverage  at  lower  cost  and 
a  faster  payment  of  claims  than  was 
provided  by  the  old  transit  policy. 

This  policy  was  officially  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Traffic  Group  last  December. 

A  description  of  it  is  contained 
in  a  paper  presented  by  John  G. 
Clark,  during  the  22nd  Annual 
Convention  held  in  January  and  is 
entitled,  “A  New  Deal  in  Transit 
Insurance.”  This  paper  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  and  we  recommend  you 
read  it  carefully. 

Ready-to-Wear  Invoices 

Three  New  York  member 
stores  are  refusing  ready-to- 
wear  shipments  from  manufac¬ 
turers  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  an  invoice  itemized  as  to-  style, 
sice,  and  color. 

.Although  this  action  is  of  recent 
origin,  we  understand  that  90%  of 
the  ready-to-wear  shipments  now 
offered  for  receiving  to  these  stores, 
are  accompanied  by  invoices  bear¬ 
ing  the  desired  information. 

These  stores  claim  that  very  defii- 
nite  receiving  and  marking  advant¬ 
ages  accrue  to  them  through  having 
the  complete  information  on  the  in¬ 
voice. 

One  store  states  that  this  change, 
together  with  a  few  other  changes 
in  their  procedure,  has  resulted 
in  ready-to-wear  being  received, 
checked,  marked,  inspected  and 
placed  on  the  selling  floor  within 
one  hour  after  being  received  in  the 
store. 

Stores  outside  of  New  York 
City  who  have  their  ready-to-wear 
delivered  by  transportation  com¬ 
panies  (deliveries  to  New  York 
stores  are  by  messenger  or  manu¬ 


facturer's  truck )  could  not  adopt 
the  policy  of  refusing  shipments. 

However,  if  all  the  stores  who 
feel  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
for  their  ready-to-wear  invoices  to 
bear  this  complete  information  were 
to  write  to  their  manufacturers  and 
make  this  request,  we  are  sure  their 
efforts  would  be  met  with  success. 

Aggregating  Express  Case 

Up  to  press  time,  no  decision  had 
l)een  received  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  I.  &  S. 
Docket  3838,  which  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  tc 
aggregate  express  shipments,  there¬ 
by  bringing  about  a  yearly  saving 
conservatively  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000  for  Association  members. 

We  are  hopeful  of  having  a  de¬ 
cision  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
As  soon  as  a  decision  is  received,  it 
will  be  immediately  broadcasted  to 
all  members  through  a  special 
bulletin. 

New  Marking  Machines 

Both  Soabar  and  Dennison  are 
perfecting  new  machines  for  price 
marking  ready-to-wear.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  machines  will 
mark  ready-to-wear  faster  than  any 
other  method  now’  used,  whether  the 
quantity  be  a  single  ticket  or  a 
thousand  tickets.  These  machines 
will  be  motor  driven  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  w’ill  be  steel  characters 
composed  of  numbers  and  letters 
arranged  on  wheels  which  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  type.  These  machines  will 
be  available  the  first  part  of  June. 

Legislative  Measures  for  Motor 
Carrier  Legislation  Recently 
Introduced  in  Congress 

“H.  R.  9 — By  Bacon  of  New  York. 

“Would  subject  motor  carriers  of  per¬ 
sons  or  property  to  the  same  regulations 
as  are  applied  to  railroads  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  except  to  the 
extent  that  these  laws  are  not  possible  of 
application  owing  to  the  nature  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  motor  vehicle  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  used  in  such  trans¬ 
portation. — Introduced  March  9,  1933. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce." 


“H.  R.  13 — By  Boland  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Would  impose  the  following  taxes  on 
trucks  and  buses  in  interstate  commerce. 

Truck  with  capacity  of  1}4  tons  or 
less  2  cents  per  mile. 

Truck  with  capacity  exceeding  1J4 
tons  3  cents  per  mile. 

Bus  with  seating  capacity  of  10 
passengers  or  less  2  cents  per  mile. 

Bus  with  seating  capacity  exceeding 
10  passengers  3  cents  per  mile. 

“The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
would  administer  this  Act  and  the  tax 
would  be  payable  annually. — Introduced 
March  9,  1933.  Referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.” 

“H.  R.  3756 — Rayburn  of  Texas. 

"Would  divide  motor  carriers  into  two 
groups,  first  common  carriers  (custom¬ 
ary  definition)  and  secondly  ‘private 
carriers’  defined  as  those  ‘for  hire’  car¬ 
riers  of  passengers  or  prooerty  which  are 
not  common  carriers. 

“Common  carriers  of  passengers  would 
be  required  to  secure  certification  of  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity. 

“Contract  carriers  of  passengers  and 
common  and  contract  carriers  of  property 
would  not  be  required  to  obtain  certifi¬ 
cates  of  convenience  and  necessity  but 
would  have  to  obtain  permits  issued  upon 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  be  laid  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  upon  proof  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss¬ 
ion  would  be  given  rather  broad  powers 
over  the  common  carrier  buses  including 
the  right  under  certain  conditions  to  fix 
rates.  As  to  the  contract  carrier  bus  and 
all  of  the  trucks,  however,  it  would  be 
given  the  power  to  make  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations.  presumably,  while  the  Bill  is 
not  specific  on  this  point,  applying  only 
to  reports  to  be  made  to  the  (Commission, 
accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  carriers,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  these  carriers  under  the  permits 
granted  but  not  as  to  rates,  routes,  etc. 
— Introduced  March  17,  1933.  Referred 
to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee." 

If  you  desire  copies  of  these  Bills 
we  suggest  you  write  to  Harold  R. 
Young,  Washington  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  1006  Munsey  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

We  would  be  glad  to  get  your  re¬ 
action  to  these  proposed  legislative 
measures. 

Important 

We  intend  having  a  similar  sec¬ 
tion  in  all  subsequent  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  providing  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  such  a  section  would  be  of 
value  to  memliers.  The  response 
received  from  members  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  are  to  carry  on 
this  section,  so  please  write  your 
views. 

Also,  let  us  know  whether  you 
will  contribute  items  of  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  ex¬ 
penses  or  news  of  current  interest 
that  will  be  of  value  to  members. 
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Electrical  M  e  r  c  hand  i  s  i  n  g 


Electrical  Household  Appliances 

An  Approach  to  Merchandising 
Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Consumer 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 


Expressed  in  terms  of  various  appliances,  what  is 
the  demand  for  appliances  ?  What  electrical  house¬ 
hold  appliances  are  available  ?  When  and  where  are 
they  used?  The  electrical  appliance  merchandiser  of 
today  must  be  more  than  a  s^esman — ^he  must  be  able 
to  counsel  with  the  consumer  concerning  the  various 
appliances  with  the  view  of  enabling  her  to  purchase 
for  her  requirements.  He  must  see  the  various  appli¬ 
ances  in  their  proper  settings,  their  uses,  and  further¬ 
more  he  must  be  able  to  visualize  for  the  consumer  the 
results  of  their  use.  This  skill  goes  beyond  the  sales 
axiom  “know  your  product”  and  presupposes  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  many  electrical  household  appli¬ 
ances.  As  a  step  toward  the  development  of  skill  in 
electrical  appliance  merchandising,  a  review  of  various 
appliances  is  given  below.  This  review  is  approached 
“through  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.” 

Quality  Products 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  high  or  low  quality 
may  be  readily  detected.  These  marks  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  into  the  question  of  quality  of  themselves, 
but  are  so  closely  associated  with  it  that  their  presence 
indicates  the  value  of  the  component  parts.  Cheap 
electrical  elements  in  a  well-finished  and  attractively 
designed  appliance,  or  superior  elements  in  a  device  that 
appears  cheap  and  shoddy,  are  seldom  to  be  found. 

Below  are  several  factors  for  the  consumer  to  con¬ 
sider  in  purchasing  electrical  equipment: 

(1)  The  mark  of  any  well  known  American  manu¬ 
facturer  ; 

(2)  The  mark  of  any  .\mreican  manufacturer  whose 
goods  have  previously  given  complete  satisfaction; 

(3)  Indications  of  approval  by  recognized  testing  lab¬ 
oratories;  trade  associations  and  by  the  laborator¬ 
ies  maintained  by  utilities,  retailers,  and  several  of 
the  .\merican  Women’s  Magazines; 

(4)  The  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  in  printed 
form  accompanying  the  device  as  sold; 

(6)  The  written  guarantee  of  the  dealer  from  whom 
it  is  purchas^; 

(5)  Reputation  of  the  dealer. 

The  Electrical  Equipment  of  the  Home 

The  devices  which  have  been  developed  to  serve  con¬ 
sumers  electrically  are  numerous.  A  complete  list  in¬ 
cludes  an  astounding  number  of  ingenious  and  service¬ 
able  items.  Many  of  them  are  of  general  application 
and  have  uses  in  every  home.  Many  additional  ones  are 
for  special  services  which  some  homes  may  need,  but 
others  may  not  require. 

(1)  Assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  material  was  rendered  by  the 
Electrical  Equipment  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington.  Catalogs  and  descriptive  bulletins  of  leading 
manufacturers  were  also  consulted. 
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Below  are  classified  a  number  of  these  articles,  with 
an  outline  of  their  services,  and  suggestions  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  for  planning  the  wiring  and  lighting. 

The  Laum  and  Garden 

The  grounds,  no  matter  how  small,  are  no  less  de¬ 
serving  of  electrical  care  than  the  house.  That  is  the 
part  of  the  property  seen  not  only  by  callers,  but  by 
every  passerby ;  it  can  be  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood 
and  the  mark  of  respectability,  with  easy  electrical  care. 
Here  are  some  of  the  devices  designed  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Electric  Lawn  Mower 

Furnishes  its  own  motive  power  and  blade 
operation.  A  little  ingenuity  adds  a  snow  plow 
for  clearing  the  walks  in  winter. 

Several  items  of  inexpensive  and  simple  decorative 
equipment  for  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  lawn : 

Electrical  Fountain — Showers  of  jewels. 

Water  drops  catch  and  hold  light  at  night,  and 
a  few  colored  lights  concealed  below  the  source 
of  the  spray  gives  a  delightful  effect.  Special 
waterproof  fittings  for  fountains  are  available. 

If  the  water  supply  is  restricted,  an  electrical 
pump  will  return  the  water  to  the  spray  in 
either  steady  flow  or  intermittant  spurts. 

Pests  are  costly,  so  much  so  that  exterminating  them 
is  cheaper  than  abiding  them.  The  following  devices 
are  proving  their  worth: 

Electric  Insecticide  Sprayers — A  quick  and  thorough 
spraying  job. 

Electric  Insect  Catchers — (A  wire  cage  and  lamp.) 

Electric  Hedge  Trimmer — A  new  method  of  hedge 
trimming. 

Electrical  Equipment  to  Provide  Water,  Heat 
and  Ventilation 

Stores  are  expanding  their  merchandising  activities 
to  include  the  sale  of  electrical  equipment  designed  to 
provide  heat  and  ventilation  and  to  serve  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  water  supply.  The  electrical  equipment  in  this 
category  is  as  follows: 

Electric  Water  Systems — Running  water  throughout 
the  house. 

An  electric  pump  elevates  water  from  a  well 
and  stores  it  in  a  tank  for  instant  use.  All 
parts  are  silent  or  silenced. 

Electric  Water  Purifiers — Purifies  water  from  nature’s 
supply. 

Electric  Water  Heater — Hot  water  constantly 
Types  of  all  capacities ;  the  tank  for  complete 
house  supply,  smaller  tanks  for  kitchen  or  bath¬ 
room  oidy,  or  faucet  types  that  heat  water  as 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cold  water  system. 
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For  Retail  Executives,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Wholesalers,  Utilities,  Adver¬ 
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The  First  Book  of  its  Kind 


Merchandising  Electrical 
Appliances 

is  developed  from  the  angle  of  the 
merchandiser.  Based  on  a  three  year 
study  it  contains  timely  facts  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  actual  experiences  of  those 
engaged  in  Electrical  Appliance  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“it  will  provide  a  working  manual  for 
the  operation  of  an  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  department” 

“it  should  be  read  by  every  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Executive” 

“the  chapters  on  Consumer  Demand 
throw  a  new  light  on  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  merchandising” 

“installment  sales,  service  and  guaran¬ 
tee  policies,  testing,  advertising,  and 
other  merchandising  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed” 

“this  book  takes  you  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  detail  .  .  .  every  one  who  is 
alert  to  present  day  trends  will  wel¬ 
come  this  book” 


MERCHANDISING 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

A  Constructive  Analysis  of  Electrical  Merchandising 
by  The  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 

This  timely  study: 

(1)  Gives  a  detailed  review  of  the 
factors  which  govern  consumer 
demand  for  electrical  appliances 

(2 )  Discusses  the  technique  of  retail¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances,  giving 
concrete  figures  by  appliance,  on 
markup,  markdown,  turnover, 
installment  sales,  and  service 
policies 

(3)  Shows  how  to  sell  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances — gives  a  complete  sales 
calendar  —  analyzes  headlines 
and  appeals — outside  selling 

(4)  Offers  a  thorough  review  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
merchandising  policies 

(5)  Presents  a  complete  analysis  of 
problems  of  trade  relations  and 
cooperation  as  they  relate  to 
electrical  appliance  merchandis¬ 
ing 
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what  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


I.  MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  consumer  demand  for  electrical-  household 
appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buying.  How  the  market  may  be 
extended  through  overcoming  sales  resistance  and  adjusting  merchandising 
policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  Product  analysis.  Description 
of  electrical  household  appliances. 

II.  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Selection  ef  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through  owned  or 
controlled  channels.  Terms  and  discounts.  Importance  of  Electrical  whole¬ 
salers.  Production  centers.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Electrical  appliances. 
Retail  trade.  Kinds  and  types  of  retailers  engaged  in  electrical  appliance 
distribution.  Trends  in  retailing  electrical  appliances. 

III.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 

UTILITIES. 

The  utility  as  a  pioneer  merchandiser.  Utility  leadership  in  cooperation 
and  promotion.  Problems  and  policies  of  utility  merchandising. 

IV.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 

HARDWARE  AND  FURNITURE  STORES. 

Advantages  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  in  merchandising  electrical 
appliances.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distribution  through  hardware 
and  furniture  stores.  Problems  and  policies  of  hardware  and  furniture  store 
merchandising  of  appliances. 

V.  DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES. 

Factors  in  growth  of  department  store  as  an  outlet  for  electrical  appliances. 
Advant^es  of  deparment  store  in  electrical  appliance  distribution.  Mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Turnover.  Markup.  Markdown.  Fast  selling  items 
b}r  price  lines.  Leased  departments.  Future  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances. 

VI.  ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION. 

The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation.  Advertising  and  sales 
calendar  for  appliances.  Appeals.  Headlines.  Timed  promotions.  Coordin¬ 
ation  of  selling  efforts.  Cooperative  advertising.  Displays.  Outside  selling. 
Sales  Training  for  Appliance  Salespeople.  Manufacturers  sales  promotion. 
Advertising  and  selling  efforts  of  wholesaler.  Pioneer  advertising. 

VII.  THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumer  education.  Organization  and  function  of  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Merchandising  and  promotional  activities. 

VIII.  PRICE  AND  SERVICE  POLICIES. 

Methods  of  financing  consumers.  Facilities  for  consumer  hnancing.  Install¬ 
ment  selling.  Price  policies.  Service  and  guarantee  policies.  Cost  of 
servicing.  Reducing  number  of  service  calls.  Manufacturers  guarantee  and 
servicing. 

IX.  TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  A 
MERCHANDISING  PROBLEM. 

Need  for  testing.  Facilities  for  Testing.  Examples  of  Testing.  Advantages 
of  Testing.  Protection  of  Consumer. 

X.  TRADE  RELATIONS.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Electric  Wall  Radiators — Permanently  recessed  in  the 
wall. 

Electric  Portable  Radiators — The  type  that  throws  a 
beam  of  heat. 

The  parabolic  or  headlight  type  of  electric  radi¬ 
ator  is  more  sj^cifically  a  heat  thrower,  as  its 
effect  is  to  radiate  heat  in  a  beam.  Its  heating 
effects  are  comparable  to  the  ventilating  effects 
of  a  fan,  while  more  truly  radiating  types 
compare  to  a  ventilator. 

Electric  Log — Real  logs  do  not  burn  more  realistically. 

Electric  Central  Furnace — An  efficient  heating  system. 

Heat  is  conducted  by  air.  steam  or  water,  as 
with  fuel  furnaces,  but  the  medium  is  heated 
under  absolute  control  and  perfectly  regulated 
temperatures. 

Electric  Oil  Burner; 

Electric  Coal  Stoker — Sustained  firing,  proper  heat 
control,  and  no  dirt.  smf)ke  or  chores. 

The  stoker  will  utilize  cheaper  coal  without 
the  disagreeable  results  usually  arising  from 
burning  low  grade  fuel. 

Thermostate — The  brain  of  the  heating  system. 

Electric  Humidifier — Maintains  proper  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Electric  Heating,  Cooling  and  Ventilating  Systems — 

All  electric  or  electric-and-fuel  systems  com¬ 
bine  these  necessary  functions  in  making  the 
home  comfortable  and  healthful. 

Electric  Furnace  Fan — Forced  draft  for  (|uick  com¬ 
bustion. 

Electric  Window  Openers — Control  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  from  the  bed. 

A  small  motor  raises  or  lowers  the  window  at 
a  hint. 

The  cooling  effect  of  fans  on  jiersons  is  accomplished 
through  evaporation  of  persipration.  They  do  not 
lower  the  house  temjterature,  hut  moving  air  hastens 
evaporation,  on  the  same  ])rinci])le  as  the  wind  aiding 
in  drying  clothes.  Eva]X)ration  carries  with  it  heat 
from  the  body,  tending  to  cool  it.  Consider  this  phe¬ 
nomena  when  arranging  fans  and  greater  efficiency  will 
result  in  their  operation. 

Electric  Desk  Fans — Many  sizes,  fixed  or  oscillating. 

Electric  W all  Fans — Suspend  from  a  wall  mounting 
without  shelf. 

Electric  Ceiling  Fans — The  pantry  and  vestibule  may 
nee<l  them. 

Electric  Ventilators — Blows  fumes  and  odors  out  of 
the  house. 

The  kitchen,  laundry,  garage  and  attic  all  re¬ 
quire  exhaust  fans  as  much  as  they  do  lighting. 

The  Living  Room 

The  electrical  equipment  of  the  living  room  consists 
rnainly  of  lami)s  of  which  several  are  required.  Par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  the  living  room  are  few,  hut  none¬ 
theless  it  requires  its  quota  of  electrical  goods. 

Electric  Fan — Of  all  rooms  this  one  should  have  a  fan. 

Electric  Radiator — Warms  up  the  chilly  room 
Any  season  will  include  evenings  when  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  will  be  too  cool  for  comfort  but  not 
cool  enough  to  warrant  a  fire  in  the  central 
heating  plant. 

Radio — As  necessary  as  a  dining  table  in  today’s  home 

Cigar  Lighter — Eliminates  the  cause  of  many  a  grouch 

Electric  Phonograph — Some  will  change  their  own 
records 

Electric  Art  Works — Illuminated  and  luminous  pictures 
and  statuary 


Extension  Lamps — For  use  and  decoration 

The  living  room  usually  provides  a  need  for  a 
number  of  extension  lamps — both  floor  and 
table  type.  Every  easy  chair  should  have  a 
gtxxl  reading  light,  and  each  table  one  suitable 
for  writing.  Mantels.  lxx)kcases,  and  other 
situations  often  neetl  lamps. 

The  Library  and  Studio 

Where  the  reading,  writing,  and  studying  are  done, 
electricity  is  ready  to  serve.  Here  must  lighting  plans 
he  concentrated  on  the  purposes  oi  reading  atul  writ¬ 
ing.  Overhead  lights  should  he  itarticularly  selected 
for  shadow-proof  light,  and  extension  lamps  given 
every  o])portunity  to  serve.  Hracktt  lights  also  have 
their  purposes,  and  outlets  should  lie  arranged  with  a 
view  to  connecting  all  extension  lamps  and  appliances 
which  will  he  needed.  It  matters  little  whether  this  is 
a  separate  room,  a  ])art  of  the  living  room,  or  carried 
to  an  upstairs  l)edroom,  these  devices  will  serve  their 
purposes. 

Electrical  Business  Machines — Attractive  small  models 
for  home  use 

Business  activities  must  often  be  carried  into 
the  home.  Addressing,  calculating,  adding, du¬ 
plicating.  and  dictating  machines  infinitely 
reduce  the  labor  attached  to  much  of  the 
clerical  work  attendant  upon  such  business. 

Electric  Fan — Study  requires  comfort 

Cigar  Lighter — Its  most  useful  location 

The  Dining  Rttom 

The  use  of  table  api)liances  is  generally  limited  Ite- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  convenience  outlets.  It  is  not  a 
matter  alone  of  getting  a  cord  to  the  table,  hut  of 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  possible  connections  un¬ 
der  all  conditions.  Changes  in  seating  arrangements 
necessary  to  jjrovide  for  guests,  or  a  change  in  the 
furniture  arrangement  to  accommodate  an  addition  to 
the  furniture,  presents  an  awkward  ])rohlem  when  there 
is  hut  a  single  outlet  to  de])end  upon. 

The  emigration  of  cooking  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining  room  goes  stearlily  onward.  Electricity  enhances 
cleanliness  in  cooking.  Many  of  the  preparations  can 
be  made  at  the  table  in  the  interests  of  attractiveness, 
timeliness,  and  interest. 

Electric  Hot  Serving  Table — Everything  can  be  served 
hot 

Electric  Fan — Comfort  improves  appetites 

Electric  Waffle  Irons — Waffles  are  delicious  and  may 
be  served  in  many  different  ways 

Electric  Toaster — Toast  and  toasted  sandwiches 
Toasters  are  of  every  imaginable  variety,  and 
shape.  The  most  common  class  is  for  full 
manual  control,  open  vertical  heating  element. 

There  are  also  horizontal  types,  oven  types, 
automatic  control  types,  semi-automatic  toast 
turning  types,  one,  two,  three,  and  four-slice 
types,  single  thickness  or  sandwich  capacity, 
and  every  jx)ssible  combination  of  any  number 
of  these  specifications.  Surely  just  what  you 
want  is  represented  in  this  array. 

Electric  Percolator — There  is  no  better  way  of  making 
coffee 

Clear,  full  flavored,  aromatic,  delicious,  and 
inspiring  nectar. 

Electric  Coffee  Urn — The  larger  capacity  percolator 
The  type  of  coffee  maker  for  larger  families, 
and  where  a  little  of  the  convenience  may  be 
sacrificed  for  larger  capacity  or  greater  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store — Merchandising 


A  Compensation  Plan 

For  the  Selling  Personnel 

By  M.  GUBERMAN 
Meyers-Arnold  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


The  plan  of  compensation  for 
the  selling  staff  of  the  Meyers- 
.\rnold  Company,  which  became 
effective  January  1,  1933,  was  based 
on  the  following  ideas : 

1.  To  preserve  the  morale  of  the 
selling  force,  whom  we  consider 
our  front  line  of  business  getting 
attack,  it  is  necessary  to  call  a 
halt  on  salary  reductions. 

2.  To  assure  them,  after  weeding 
out  the  poorest  producers,  of  a 
fixed  income  not  less  than  they 
now  earn,  and  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  extra  compen¬ 
sation  in  certain  periods;  this 
opportunity  for  extra  earnings 
to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  better 
production. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that  the  above 
objectives  were  being  accom¬ 
plished,  to  develop  a  plan  which 
would  actually  help  us  reduce 
our  selling  cost  percentage. 

Individual  Treatment 

The  plan  used  is  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  of  each  salesperson 
in  the  store.  Each  person’s  record 
is  gone  over  thoroughly  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  department  mana¬ 
gers  concerned.  A  quota  is  determ¬ 
ined  for  each  salesperson.  This 
quota  is  based  on  the  salary  that  the 
salesperson  is  being  paid,  which  is 
worked  out  as  a  percentage  of  the 
quota  of  sales.  These  percentages 
vary  with  the  location  of  the  sales¬ 
person.  They  are  taken  from  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  figures  of  selling  ex¬ 
pense  for  various  departments.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  goods 
sold  in  any  period,  each  salesperson 
is  assured  of  the  present  salary,  but 
as  soon  as  anyone  reaches  the  quota 
set,  she  is  paid  a  bonus  on  the  total 
of  her  sales  for  the  period,  of  1  per 
cent.  For  convenience,  the  periods 
are  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
each  four-week  period,  each  sales¬ 
person’s  sales  are  computed,  and  the 
bonus,  if  any,  computed,  and  then 
paid  at  a  store  meeting  attended  by 
the  whole  selling  force.  Then,  and 
we  consider  this  the  most  important 
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part  of  the  plan,  each  salesperson  is 
called  in  and  her  record  for  the  four 
weeks  reviewed  and  discussed  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager. 

An  illustration  of  the  actual  work¬ 
ing  of  the  plan  follows: 

Salesclerk  B  is  paid  $16.50  per 
week.  Her  selling  percentage  for 
the  six  months  preceding  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  plan  was  7.02. 
Compared  to  other  salespeople,  her 
percentage  was  considered  fairly 
good,  however,  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
standards,  the  best  stores  were 
showing  a  selling  cost  of  about  6 
per  cent  for  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment.  Her  quota  was,  therefore, 
planned  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  or  her 
four  weeks  salary  of  $66.00  repre¬ 
sents  6  per  cent  of  her  quota, 
which  is,  therefore  determined  at 
$1100.00.  If  she  attains  this  amount 
in  any  of  the  four-week  periods,  she 
earns  1  per  cent  additional  or  at 
least  $11,00.  The  result  is  that  un¬ 
less  she  sells  a  great  deal  less  than 
she  has  been  selling,  her  selling  per 
cent  will  be  as  low  or  lower  than 
it  has  been.  If  she  sells  exactly 


SOMEONE  has  said,  “We  listen 
to  the  customers  to  see  what 
prices  they  are  asking  for.” 
Likewise,  we  must  listen  to  the 
fathers  as  to  what  the  boys  will  ask 
for  when  they  come  into  our  store 
to  buy  clothing.  It  isn’t  the  mothers 
who  influence  the  boys  in  what  to 
wear ;  it  is  the  fathers  and  older 
brothers.  When  we  found  the 
youngsters  of  fifteen  getting  into 
long  trousers  at  thirteen,  and  even 
boys  of  ten  clamoring  for  them  so 
as  to  look  like  the  big  boys,  we  saw 
a  most  definite  proof  that  boys  like 
to  wear  what  their  elders  wear. 
Again,  when  we  saw  the  change  in 
boys  from  baseball  to  golf,  it  was 
because  their  fathers  played  golf. 


$1100.00,  her  cost  will  be  7  per  cent 
(6  per  cent  plus  the  1  per  cent 
bonus),  but,  as  she  sells  more  than 
this  figure,  her  cost  constantly  de¬ 
creases,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
earns  more.  In  going  over  Miss  B’s 
record  it  was  determined  that  she 
actually  has  sold  the  amount  set  as 
her  quota  in  some  four- week  per¬ 
iods.  We  do  not  expect  her  to  make 
her  quota  each  period.  She  will  in 
the  periods  coinciding  with  the  busy 
seasons  in  her  departments.  At 
those  times  she  will  naturally  strive 
to  do  better,  because  each  dollar  ex¬ 
tra  she  sells  will  net  her  an  extra 
cent  in  salary’.  In  periods  between 
seasons  and  especially  approaching 
them  or  just  at  the  end  of  them,  she 
should  make  extra  efforts  to  do 
enough  extra  business  to  make  her 
eligible  for  the  quota. 

Avoiding  “Sales  Grabbing” 

The  danger  in  this  method  is  that 
some  girls  will  lay  too  much  stress 
on  undesirable  “sale-grabbing.” 
This  tendency  can  Ire  and  is  being 
counteracted  through  the  four¬ 
weekly  conference — where  we  go 
over  every  angle  of  each  girl’s  per¬ 
formance  and  have  the  department 
manager  discuss  her  stock  work, 
approach  to  customers,  etc. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  through 
only  one  period  with  this  plan,  but 
the  results  were  excellent  and 
should  continue  so  if  we  continue 
the  careful  supervision  thus  far 
being  given  the  plan. 


Boy  psychology  is  such,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  reflects  men’s  psy¬ 
chology,  that  you  cannot  advertise 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  style.  You 
can  to  women,  but  you  cannot  say 
to  a  man  in  an  advertisement,  at 
least  not  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  here  is  something  that  is 
very  stylish ;  we  are  showing  it  at  a 
certain  price,  come  and  get  it. 

Men’s  styles  originate  with  a 
select  group  at  either  the  colleges  or 
at  Palm  Beach,  or  the  class  that 
goes  to  Palm  Beach  and  the  other 
resorts.  Styles  gradually  spread 
from  those  places  and  are  finally  ac¬ 
corded  complete  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  majority  of  men.  and  it 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Productive  Warehousing  and 
Delivery  Methods 

By  JOHN  H.  MOOREHEAD* 

Superintendent, 

Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


During  the  past  year  or  two 
we  all  have  become  familiar 
with  such  expressions  as  “De¬ 
pression,"  “Salary  Adjustments,” 
"Cuts  and  Curtailments,”  “Ex¬ 
pense  Ratios,”  and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  familiar  expression  of 
President  Ko:)seve.t ;  ‘A  New 
Deal.”  I  prefer  to  change  this  ex¬ 
pression  to:  “A  New  Viewpoint,” 
and  let  us  all,  with  the  coming  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  of  1933,  make 
this  our  slogan.  I,  myself,  started 
the  year  of  1932  with  a  “new  view¬ 
point,”  having  changed  my  position 
from  a  department  store  in  New 
York  to  go  with  the  Gilchrist  Com¬ 
pany  in  Boston.  It  meant  that  I 
had  to  make  a  very  detailed  and  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  new  personnel 
under  my  supervision,  the  type  of 
equipment,  and  the  systems  which 
we  had  to  handle  our  operations. 
All  of  us  know  that,  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  we  have  had  a 
decrease  in  the  average  sale,  and  an 
increase  in  transactions  to  handle  in 
the  operating  division.  How  could 
the  people  responsible  for  operating 
possibly  expect  reduced  expenses,  if 
we  were  to  carry  on  in  the  old  order  ? 
To  me,  the  old  traditions,  expense 
ratios,  methods  of  operation,  meant 
nothing.  We  simply  must  find  a 
new  way  to  do  business,  and  to  help 
the  rest  of  bur  organization  show  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Training  Employees 

I  know  that  during  the  last  two 
years  intensive  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  [personnel  responsible 
for  our  warehousing,  and  many  sal¬ 
ary  adjustments  have  been  made.  I 
do  not  feel  satisfied  that  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  should  in  this 
direction.  Be  sure  that  your  per¬ 
sonnel  has  the  proper  education  and 
experience  to  intelligently  and  effi¬ 
ciently  do  their  job.  Remember 
that  for  the  coming  year  there 
should  be  no  general  rule  for  all 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  Session,  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Convention,  January  18,  1933. 


of  our  stores  for  the  control  of 
operations  and  expense. 

During  the  last  two  years  some 
superannuated  employees  have  been 
carried  along,  due  to  the  length  of 
their  service.  This  is  a  problem  for 
the  Personnel  Department  and  not 
for  the  Operating  Division.  Frank¬ 
ly,  individuals  holding  their  jobs 
these  days  must  do  so  on  merit 
alone. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  make 
mention  of  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  in  your  store.  Have  we  used 
our  Training  Department  through¬ 
out  the  non-selling  divisions  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  we  should?  I  sometimes 
.eel  tnat  we  are  too  jirone  to  be 
satisfied  to  let  our  people  learn 
their  jobs,  and  think  that  we,  our¬ 
selves,  can  take  care  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  training.  Make  use  of  your 
training  division;  see  to  it  that  re¬ 
gular  training  programs  are  institu¬ 
ted,  and  that  continual  reviews  in 
systems  and  store  policies  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  even  with  the  older  em¬ 
ployees  of  your  organization. 

Inspect  the  Merchandise 

When  we  are  satisfied  that  our 
personnel  in  the  warehouse  and  de¬ 
livery  are  fit,  and  that  our  training 
]  rogram  is  under  way,  let  us  then 
step  into  the  role  of  a  self-appointed 
merchandise  manager.  I  know  that 
the  merchandise  divisions  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  receive  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  warehouse  sup¬ 
erintendent.  who  is  in  such  close 
contact  with  their  merchandise. 

Let  me  get  across  this  suggestion 
to  those  warehouse  managers  pres¬ 
ent.  Start  right  at  your  receiving 
point;  spend  many  hours  with  your 
receiving  clerks,  and  inspect  the 
merchandise  which  is  coming  into 
your  store.  There  will  be  many 
startling  revelations,  I  am  sure. 
You  will  find  merchandise  coming 
in  which  should  have  been  pre¬ 
packed  at  the  factory.  You  will 
find  careless  packing  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  You  will  find  out  there  has 
been  much  rough  handling  which 


created  considerable  damage  to  the 
merchandise.  This  is  just  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  expense  which  is  cut¬ 
ting  into  our  profits.  This  improp¬ 
erly  packed  and  damaged  merchan¬ 
dise  necessitates  inspection  by  car¬ 
riers,  costly  office  routine  in  charg¬ 
ing  back  this  merchandise  to  the 
manufacturer  and,  quite  frequently, 
loss  of  sales  and  profit  due  to  our 
having  insufficient  quantities  of 
merchandise  on  hand  to  satisfy  cus¬ 
tomers’  normal  demands. 

Unnecessary  Expenses 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find 
other  manufacturers  are  using  ex¬ 
cess  packing  which  will  increase 
your  freight  and  express  costs.  Still 
others  are  routing  their  merchandise 
incorrectly,  thus  deducting  from 
your  profits  through  excess  carrier’s 
charges.  Briefly,  the  time  for  us  to 
think  of  saving  money  on  incoming 
shipments  is  not  after  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received,  Imt  l)y  very 
specifically  stating  in  our  orders  to 
the  vendors  how  we  desire  merchan¬ 
dise  packed,  where  it  is  to  be 
shipjied,  and  how  it  is  to  be  routed 
to  us.  Close  su])ervision  at  our 
receiving  jioint,  and  continual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  merchandise  division 
must  lie  maintained.  While  still  in 
the  role  of  merchandise  manager 
let  us  decide  to  do  some  careful 
inspection  of  the  merchandise  which 
your  store  is  buying. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  found  out.  You  will  find 
innumerable  damages,  poor  con¬ 
struction,  improper  finishing,  and 
merchandise  improperly  packed. 
Here  again  our  profits  are  cut  into 
by  the  usual  red  tape  which  occurs 
on  returns  to  manufacturers.  Tabu¬ 
late  very  carefully  those  resources, 
which,  m  your  opinion,  arj  deliver¬ 
ing  unsatisfactory  merchandise,  and 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division.  Let  us  make  up 
our  mind  that  merchandise  must  be 
right,  or  it  has  no  place  in  our 
schedule  for  1933. 

We  can  save  our  firms  many 
dollars  if  we  will  charge  back  to 
manufacturers  every  penny  we  have 
spent  in  labor  on  the  return  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  merchandise. 

Handling  Costs 

How  many  of  our  buyers  seri¬ 
ously  take  into  consideration  the 
handling  costs  and  delivery  charges 
on  merchandise  which  they  are  buy¬ 
ing?  With  their  eternal  hope  of  in¬ 
creased  volume,  many  times  mer- 
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chandise  is  purchased  which  at  first 
blush  looked  like  a  “profit-maker.” 
No  consideration  was  given  to  the 
handling  costs  in  the  original  mark¬ 
up.  To  meet  competition  quite  fre¬ 
quently  markdowns  were  taken. 
And  once  again  the  handling  costs 
occurred. 

Let  us  during  the  coming  year 
scrutinize  the  merchandise  which 
we  are  selling.  Tabulate  our  costs 
for  handling,  and,  if  in  our  opinion, 
these  costs  are  excessive,  report  it 
to  the  merchandise  division.  While 
it  is  not  within  our  province  to  tell 
the  merchandise  group  what  they 
can  buy,  we  can  at  least  tell  them 
what  ^eir  handling  costs  are,  so 
they  can  take  them  into  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  original  markup. 

Wasted  Profits 

While  on  the  subject  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  must  be  satisfactory  to 
customers,  I  cannot  help  but  com¬ 
ment  on  wasted  profits  which  may 
incur  with  the  electrical  appliances, 
such  as  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  radios,  etc.  I  have  in  mind 
a  buyer  whose  only  thought  was  to 
purchase  this  type  of  merchandise 
from  the  manufacturer  at  a  close 
price,  place  it  in  the  warehouse,  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  customer  and,  forever 
after,  forget  about  it. 

During  the  last  promotion  many 
of  these  electrical  appliances  were 
sold  without  a  proper  test  having 
been  made.  W  hat  was  the  result  ? 
Complaints  which  were  costly  to  us 
in  the  handling  of  adjustments, 
salaries  of  servicemen  to  visit  cus¬ 
tomers’  homes,  returns  and  cancella¬ 
tions,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  good-will.  Tn  regard 
to  electrical  appliances  during  the 
coming  year,  we  must  adopt  the 
policy  of  running  a  satisfactory  test 
on  every  electrical  appliance  that 
goes  into  a  customer’s  home. 

We  at  the  Gilchrist  Company 
have  engaged  trained  men  to  run 
a  test  from  24  hours  to  48  hours  on 
every  electrical  appliance  that  leaves 
our  warehouse,  and  it  must  perform 
properly  or  we  will  not  deliver  it. 
At  first,  there  was  some  objection 
to  this  procedure  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise  group  when  I  charged  the 
costs  of  these  tests  to  the  cost  of 
merchandise,  but  I  think  we  can 
very  conclusively  show  that  any 
costs  incurred  to  insure  the  placing 
of  right  merchandise  in  customers' 
homes,  will  be  far  less  than  the 
handling  of  costly  adjustments 
later  on. 

Is  there  anybody  present  who  has 


not  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  handled  consignment  ship¬ 
ments?  We  have  had  plenty  of  it. 
Have  you  asked  yourself  whether 
or  not  the  arrangements  between 
your  buying  office  and  the  vendor 
have  been  satisfactory  to  your  ware¬ 
house  operations?  The  merchandise 
divisions  are  very  pleased  if  they 
are  able  to  get  merchandise  on  con¬ 
signment  with  the  proper  time 
allowance  of  sales  promotion,  and 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  un¬ 
sold  goods.  Only  in  isolated  cases 
I  found  that  the  buyer  insisted  upon 
a  proper  allowance  for  handling 
costs  from  the  vendor  for  the  return 
of  consignment  shipments.  I  very 
definitely  feel  that  in  the  coming 
year,  if  a  manufacturer  has  a  proper 
confidence  in  his  merchandise,  he 
should  be  more  than  willing  to  allow 
us  for  handling  charges. 

Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  that 
merchandise  which  we  receive, 
stock  and  deliver  into  customers’ 
homes  must  be  right  or  we,  as  ware¬ 
house  managers,  will  not  ship  it  or 
bear  the  expense  of  handling  it. 

Daily  Check  of’  Prices 

At  this  period  of  the  year  most 
of  us  are  thinking  of  inventories.  I 
have  heard  many  opinions  given  as 
to  the  cause  of  inventory  shortages. 
We  may  expect  larger  stock  short¬ 
ages  today  than  ever,  due  to  errors 
in  record-keeping  systems  and  de¬ 
creases  in  clerical  personnel.  At  the 
end  of  1933  this  group  should  be 
reasonably  sure  that  any  stock 
shortages  which  occur  are  not  the 
result  of  a  faulty  warehouse  opera¬ 
tion.  We  at  the  Gilchrist  Company 
religiously  mark  every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  proper  informa¬ 
tion,  and  this  includes  furniture. 
Markdowns  and  markups  must  be 
sent  to  the  warehouse,  and  the 
changes  in  price  made.  While  at 
first  this  may  appear  expensive 
when  we  are  looking  for  short-cuts 
in  operations  and  savings  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  eventually  it  must  be  done, 
and  will  be  a  time-saver  during  in¬ 
ventory,  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  shortages,  and  the  retaking  of  an 
inventory.  Let  me  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  you  daily  check  the  sales- 
check  prices  with  the  price  on  the 
merchandise  to  see  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock  is  properly 
marked. 

Have  we  all  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  systems  which  we  are  using 
in  our  warehouse  and  delivery?  I 
did,  and  found  out  that  there  was 


much  duplication  of  work,  duplica¬ 
tion  in  forms  and  much  time  spent 
in  makiqg  up  reports  which  could 
be  readily  dispensed  with.  Let  us 
make  another  study  of  our  entire 
operation.  Take  nothing  for 
granted,  and  with  a  new  viewpoint 
in  mind,  eliminate  anything  which 
is  not  absolutely  essential  for  an 
efficient  operation.  There  is  an  old 
saying  telling  us  to  watch  the  pen¬ 
nies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  application  of 
this  principle  in  the  use  of  our  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  supplies  and 
electric  consumption  will  save  us 
many  dollars.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  that  during  busy  periods  the 
personnel  is  somewhat  careless  in 
the  use  of  supplies,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  we  delegate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  use  of  supplies  to 
one  person,  and  have  a  study  made 
of  the  situation.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  we  will  show  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  in  supply  costs.  How  much 
salvageable  are  we  throwing  away 
each  year?  Here  another  saving  can 
be  effected  by  delegating  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  salvage  of  wrapping 
materials  to  one  individual. 

Application  of  Fundamentals 

I  have  not  offered  anything  new 
in  the  way  of  theories,  or  suggested 
anything  radical  in  my  comments  on 
warehouse  operations,  but  just  the 
application  of  fundamental  princi- 
l)les  which  are  so  badly  needed  these 
days. 

I  would  like  to  make  comment  on 
the  fact  that  I  formerly  worked  for 
a  store,  and  had  under  my  super¬ 
vision  a  large  delivery  department 
which  we  ourselves  operated.  At 
that  time,  I  was  very  definitely  in 
favor  of  a  store  operating  its  own 
delivery  department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  wrote  articles  and  discussed 
at  great  length  the  advantages  of 
a  store  operating  its  own  delivery.  I 
now  find  myself  with  a  store  which 
is  using  the  services  of  a  consolidat¬ 
ed  delivery.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  try  and  enumerate  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  types  of  delivery  departments, 
as  you  have  heard,  no  doubt,  both 
sides  of  the  story.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  my  former  position 
little  did  I  realize  the  advantages  as 
to  service  and  reduced  delivery 
costs  in  the  use  of  the  consolidated 
delivery.  I  will  say  that  all  the 
headaches  that  go  with  a  large  de¬ 
livery  operation,  such  as  truck  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  handling  of  mer- 
{Continucd  on  page  89) 
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Group  Meetings  Produce 

Management  Economies 

By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
General  Manager, 

Store  Management  Group 


Regular  meetings  of  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  local  Store 
Managers’  Groups  as  affiliated 
chapters  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  have 
proved  unusually  successful  in  de¬ 
veloping  practical  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  operating 
economies.  These  local  groups, 
which  meet  regularly  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  in  some  instances 
oftener,  have  been  devoted  to  seri¬ 
ous  and  exhaustive  discussion  of 
current  major  problems  of  store 
management.  Already  they  have 
yielded,  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  exjierience  on  the  part  of 
those  participating,  new  methods 
and  new  ways  of  handling  different 
operating  activities,  which  have  not 
only  reduced  store  expense,  but 
have  helped  decidedly  to  conserve 
net  profits. 

As  Mr.  L.  S.  Bitner  of  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Chairman 
of  our  Store  Management  Group, 
expressed  it,  “The  mere  sitting 
down  together  and  telling  our  right 
names,  finding  out  that  the  other 
fellow  and  the  institution  he  re¬ 
presents  are  worth  knowing  lietter, 
sharing  mutual  problems  and  their 
solutions,  giving  as  well  as  getting 
— are  the  things  which  these  local 
chapters  are  accomplishing  at  the 
present  time.’’  These  meetings 
necessarily  contribute  to  the  even¬ 
tual  good  of  the  retail  craft,  as 
well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  participating.  Opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  members  of  the 
local  groups  in  New  England,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  definitely 
prove  that  these  sessions  are  not 
“just  another  lot  of  meetings,’’  but 


that  they  do  j)ay  cash  dividends  in 
practical  and  usable  suggestions  and 
ideas. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  problems  which  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  and  acted  upon  by  these 
groups,  is  of  interest  to  store  mana¬ 
gers  generally,  and  will  suggest,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  opportunity  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  store  managers  in 
many  other  cities  getting  together 
and  forming  similar  groups,  in 
order  to  participate  more  directly  in 
the  benefits  available. 

Wage  Rates  and  Job 
Classifications 

These  meetings  have  served  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  importance 
of  more  uniform  wage  rates  and 
job  classifications,  both  for  selling 
and  for  non-selling  activities.  With 
the  necessity  of  keeping  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  at  a  minimum,  many  stores 
individually  have  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  definitely 
classifying  each  job  within  the  store 
and  of  determining  what  the  ])roper 
fulfillment  of  these  jobs  is  worth, 
in  terms  of  maximum,  minimum 
and  median  wage  rates.  This  is 
true  especially  of  non-selling  divi¬ 
sions.  No  standard  wage  scales  are 
being  proposed,  but  the  mere  classi¬ 
fication  of  individual  jobs  and  the 
exchange  of  experience  and  infor¬ 
mation  among  store  managers  with¬ 
in  a  community,  has  served  to  place 
each  individual  operating  function 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  merits  as 
far  as  wages  are  concerned. 

Stores  also  are  giving  particular 
attention  to  electric  power  costs,  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  and  minimize 
this  item  of  operating  expense. 
.Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  employ 


the  services  of  jxjwer  engineering 
consultants  to  make  a  study  of  their 
store  and  to  recommend  what  the 
store  can  do  to  cut  its  power  costs, 
even  to  the  extent  of  estimating  the 
costs  of  installing  machinery  to 
manufacture  its  own  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  While  the  question  of  manu¬ 
facturing  its  own  power  is  out  of 
the  question  for  the  average  store, 
these  jK)wer  surveys  have  had  the 
effect  of  pointing  out  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  going  and  certain  avail¬ 
able  economies.  Of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  they  have  produced  more 
active  and  intelligent  cooperation 
from  local  utility  companies  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  store  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  electrical  power. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Costs 

One  minor  saving  in  lighting  ex- 
j)ense  reported  by  a  New  England 
store,  which  is  available  in  many 
stores,  is  the  installation  of  pull 
chains  on  side  bracket  lights,  which 
Ijermit  the  use  of  one  or  two 
brackets  individually  without  using 
all  brackets,  as  is  necessary  when 
only  a  centralized  wall  switch  is 
available.  This  same  store  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  plan  of  appointing  cer¬ 
tain  executives  each  week  as  “light 
captains,’’  whose  duty  it  is  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  different  departments  and 
sections  of  the  store,  to  see  that 
lights  are  turned  off  when  not  re¬ 
quired,  particularly  at  the  close  of 
the  business  day. 

Another  interesting  economy  is  a 
measure  adopted  by  one  store  to  re¬ 
duce  its  peak  demand  and,  thereby, 
its  basic  demand  rate.  This  store 
induced  its  utility  company  to  place 
all  outside  lighting,  such  as  store 
signs  and  street  window  displays, 
on  a  separate  meter,  installed  for 
this  purpose,  and  thus  reduced  its 
peak  demand.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  instances,  the  utility  company 
based  its  jx-ak  demand  on  three 
readings  a  year,  over  a  half-hour 
period  each,  such  readings  of 
course  lieing  taken,  coincidentally 
or  not,  at  the  time  and  season  of 
year  when  the  store  encountered  its 
greatest  demand  for  electrical  cur¬ 
rent. 
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As  an  organized  move  to  bring 
about  lower  power  rates,  one  of  the 
local  groups  has  undertaken  a  city¬ 
wide  survey  of  large  power  users, 
including  industrial  concerns  as  well 
as  department  stores,  in  order  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  rates 
and  costs  of  electric  power,  and  to 
bring  concerted  action  against  the 
utility  company  for  a  reduction  in 
electrical  rates.  This  movement  has 
the  cooperation  not  only  of  all  the 
leading  stores  in  this  particular  city, 
but  also  the  direct  participation  of 
many  industrial  concerns,  office 
buildings,  and  other  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Through  this  form  of  group 
action,  the  possibility  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  electric  power  costs  is  great¬ 
ly  increased. 

Telephones 

Many  of  the  larger  stores  also 
are  giving  increased  consideration 
to  their  telephone  expense,  even  to 
the  extent  of  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  their  own 
telephone  system  and  equipment  for 
internal  communication.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  installation  of  its 
own  internal  system  offers  a  real 
economy  to  the  store,  requires  a 
very  careful  analysis  and  survey  of 
its  present  telephone  expense.  Tele¬ 
phone  companies,  in  some  instances, 
hold  the  opinion  that  with  proper 
consideration  given  to  the  addition¬ 
al  capital  invested  and  to  the  repair 
and  replacement  expense  which  will 
be  necessary,  the  store  will  en¬ 
counter  little,  if  any,  economy  even 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Some  stores  have  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  take  periodic  inventories  of  all 
its  equipment,  without  cost  to  the 
store,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
proper  credit  is  being  given  for  the 
phone  extensions  discontinued.  Al¬ 
though  the  expense  control  office 
in  the  store  usually  has  a  record  of 
the  number  of  extensions  discon¬ 
tinued  and  taken  out,  unavoidably 
discrepancies  frequently  occur  in 
the  flat  service  charge  billed  by  the 
telephone  company  to  the  store, 
which  are  brought  to  light  by  an 
actual  inventory  on  the  part  of  the 
telephone  company.  While  the 
amount  involved  is  small,  stores 
have  in  many  instances  been  reim¬ 
bursed  for  overcharges  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  which  ordinarily  do 
not  show  up  in  the  flat  service 
charge  as  billed  monthly  to  the 
store. 

In  connection  with  hand  phones, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  pro¬ 
visions  are  being  passed,  in  some 


communities,  whereby  the  extra  ser¬ 
vice  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
month  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
telephone  company  after  a  pre¬ 
scribed  period  of  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  system,  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
member  companies  as  to  what  pro¬ 
vision  they  will  make  regarding  the 
discontinuance  of  such  a  service 
charge.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  recent  agreement  provides  that  the 
surcharge  of  twenty-five  cents 
monthly  shall  be  discontinued  on  all 
hand  sets  after  a  period  of  eighteen 
months.  A  recent  ruling  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  specified  that  hand-set 
phones  must  be  supplied  without 
extra  charge  after  two  years’  rental. 
On  this  basis,  the  twenty-five  cent 
monthly  charge  has  been  ordered 
discontinued  after  February  15, 
1935.  This  offers  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  group  action  on  the  part 
of  department  stores  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  in  order  that  this  extra 
telephone  expense  may  soon  be 
eliminated. 

Delivering  Gas  Stoves 

One  store  has  worked  out  an  in¬ 
teresting  method  of  delivering  gas 
stoves,  which  has  served  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  loss  of  time  between  pre¬ 
vious  delivery  of  the  stove  by  the 
store  and  the  calling  of  a  special 
store  employee  to  connect  and  place 
the  stove  in  operation.  This  was 
accomplished  by  hiring  a  man  on 
the  outside  who  was  a  licensed 
plumber  and  who  had  the  necessary 
delivery  equipment.  This  man  calls 
for  the  stove  at  the  store,  delivers 
it  in  his  own  truck  to  the  customer’s 
home,  and  completes  the  installa¬ 
tion  at  one  time,  thus  eliminating 
the  employment  by  the  store  of  a 
regular  man  to  install  these  stoves 
and  substantially  reducing  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved. 

Another  store  has  developed  a 
special  wrapping  or  covering  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  gas  stove  from  being  dam¬ 
aged  or  marked  in  the  process  of 
delivery.  This  covering  is  very 
similar  in  character  to  the  padded 
covering  used  for  pianos,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  closely 
over  the  stove,  with  tension  straps 
on  the  side  to  keep  it  in  place.  Al¬ 
though  of  home-made  design,  it  has 
proved  inexpensive  and  has  reduced 
losses  due  to  damage  in  delivery. 

Payment  of  Shipping  Charges 

The  tendency  of  stores  to  restrict 
the  prepayment  of  parcel  post 
charges  on  customers’  merchandise 


going  outside  of  regular  truck  de¬ 
livery  area,  is  definitely  increasing. 
Stores  which  in  the  past  followed 
the  policy  of  prepaying  parcel  post 
shipping  charges  to  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  cases 
to  U.  S.  possessions,  are  now  setting 
definite  limits  beyond  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  charged  the  full 
amount  of  postage  involved.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  restricted 
territory  within  which  the  store  will 
pay  parcel  post  shipping  charges 
has  been  defined  on  the  basis  of 
state  lines,  which  offers  an  easier 
and  less  confusing  method  than  set¬ 
ting  up  certain  parcel  post  zones. 
Selling  employees  can  get  a  quicker 
and  more  accurate  picture  as  to  the 
territory  where  charges  will  or  will 
not  be  made,  when  established  on  a 
state  basis,  and  this  naturally  has 
been  effective  in  maintaining  selling 
speed. 

Group  action  pointing  towards 
uniform  practice  in  this  matter  has 
already  been  taken  in  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  Columbus.  Many  other 
communities  have  such  a  cooper¬ 
ative  program  under  consideration. 
If  stores  will  take  the  trouble  to 
analyze  daily  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  their  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments,  classified  by  zones,  by  the 
number  and  value  of  purchases  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  amount  of  postage 
expense  paid  by  the  store,  they  will 
find  that  the  cost  of  parcel  post 
shipments  to  distant  point  is  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  line  with  the  dollar 
sales  volume  involved. 

Group  Action  Increasing 

Unquestionably,  the  coming 
months  will  see  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  kinds  of 
group  activities  promoted  by  stores 
to  reduce  operating  costs.  In  this 
case  “Necessity  is  the  Mother  of 
Cooperative  Effort,’’  and  many 
store  practices  of  a  service  nature 
are  now  being  scrutinized,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  establishing  uniform 
and  economic  practices  on  the  part 
of  stores  generally  within  a  com¬ 
munity.  Such  subjects  as  special 
and  purchasing  agent  discounts,  al¬ 
teration  charges  on  furs  and  on 
men’s  clothing,  restriction  of  pre¬ 
payment  of  parcel  post,  express  and 
freight,  charging  for  gift  boxes  and 
gift  wrapping,  uniform  charges  on 
special  deliveries,  and  effective  re¬ 
gulation  of  customer  returns,  are 
not  only  suitable  for  cooperative 
action  but  are  already  receiving 
collective  attention  and  in  many 
cases  are  in  the  process  of  establish¬ 
ment. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Reducing  Advertising  Waste 

By  BARRY  Z.  GOLDEN 
Formerly  of  the  Advertising  Department, 

Gimbel  Bros,  Neiv  York 


IN  this  day  of  battling  to  reduce 
costs,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
of  our  stores  are  making  any 
serious  effort  to  eliminate  waste  in 
their  advertising.  Oh,  yes,  there 
are  those  retailers  who  feel  that  they 
are  saving  money  by  cutting  down 
on  white-space,  and  cramming  mer¬ 
chandise  into  every  line  of  their  ads 
(even  to  the  “ears”  of  an  omnibus 
page).  In  some  cases  they  are  right, 
they  are  effecting  real  economies. 
More  often,  however,  they  are 
merely  losing  the  effectiveness  of 
their  ad. 

Unjustified  Advertisements 

But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  waste 
I  refer  to.  The  waste  I  mean  is  the 
results  of  advertising  merchandise 
that  has  no  right  to  be  advertised. 

Buyer  Smith  looks  at  his  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  and  discovers  that  his 
department  is  scheduled  to  have  an 
ad  next  week.  He  scratches  his 
head,  and  rememl)ers  that  those 
$1.37  broadcloth  shirts  didn’t  do  so 
well  on  their  last  ad.  “Oh,  well, 
let’s  try  them  again.  Mayl^e  we 
were  a  little  early  in  the  season  last 
week,”  he  thinks. 

So  Smith  goes  to  his  copy  writer, 
and  says  “Let’s  run  the  $1.37  shirts 
again,  and  let’s  have  a  bang-up  ad 
this  time.”  Perhaps  the  writer  will 
ask  (and  note,  I  say  “perhaps”) 
how  they  sold  last  week. 

.And  the  buyer,  having  decided 
that  he  wants  to  run  the  shirts,  will 
probably  say,  “Not  bad,”  “All 
right,”  or  even  “Great.” 

Eventually  the  news  gets  to  the 
Advertising  Manager  that  last 
week’s  shirt  sale  was  a  success,  and 
that  we  ought  have  another  just 
like  it.  So  he  schedules  a  good- 
sized  ad  for  the  promotion. 

Perhaps  this  second  ad  will  sell. 
Probably  not. 

Last  week  the  same  shirts  were 
advertised,  and  were  a  failure. 
Why?  Is  there  any  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  l)etter  results  this  time?  Before 
a  line  of  space  is  assigned  to  this 
merchandise,  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  ought  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  And  they  ought  be 
mighty  convincing  answers. 


Research  Necessary 

But  unless  some  research  plan  is 
used  to  determine  and  record  the 
effectiveness  of  every  ad  run  by  his 
store,  the  Advertising  Manager  will 
simply  be  told  that  last  week’s  shirt 
sale  was  “A  success,”  or  “Fairly 
good,”  or  “Not  lad.” 

And  then  there’s  another  common 
waste  that  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
It’s  called  the  sell-out.  How  few 
buyers  seem  to  realize  that  the 
formula  for  arriving  at  a  sell-out 
is  simply  by  not  buying  enough! 
I’ve  known  many  cases  where  ads 
have  been  run,  and  sell-outs  re¬ 
corded.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  the 
buyer  how  much  merchandise  he 
sold,  he  would  tell  you  “$400.” 
And  if  you  stopped  to  compute  the 
cost  of  the  ad,  you’d  be  very  apt 
to  find  that  it  ran  up  around  $100. 
or  even  more.  In  other  words,  the 
ad  has  been  wasteful,  but  every¬ 
body,  blinded  by  the  word  “sell¬ 


out,”  thinks  that  it  was  a  great 
success. 

We  hear  that  to  sell  $500  worth 
of  merchandise  for  a  department 
when  it  is  advertised,  the  average 
store  can  spend  little  more  than  $50, 
except  in  the  few  instances  when 


it  is  advertised  for  prestige  pur- 
IX)ses.  And  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  ought  to  know  exactly  how 
much  merchandise  he’s  trying  to 
sell  before  he  allocates  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  newspaper  space  to  it. 

A  Suggested  Plan 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary 
about  all  of  this.  But  the  ixjrcent- 
age  of  stores  that  are  actually  doing 
something  to  eliminate  these  wastes 
is  low — inexcusably  low !  The  plan 
which  follows  is  rather  sketchy  in 
detail.  It  is  meant  to  l)e.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  fit  any  store’s 
organization. 

It  is  suggested: 

First,  that  before  sjKice  is  as¬ 
signed  to  any  particular  item,  a 
check  l)e  made  on  the  stock  condit¬ 
ion  of  that  item.  In  many  cases  unit 
control  figures  can  be  used,  in  others 
merchandise  office  records  may  be 
consulted,  and  as  a  final  resort  in¬ 
dividual  buyers  can  be  required  to 
furnish  the  information.  The  rou¬ 
tine  is  very  simple.  In  most  stores 
it  can  l)e  handled  over  the  telephone 
by  a  secretary ;  some  stores  will 
t^robably  find  it  more  convenient  to 
have  the  matter  handled  through  the 
Comparison  Office;  and  others  may 
choose  to  use  a  printed  form  which 
the  buyer  must  fill  in  when  request¬ 
ing  an  ad. 


Perhaps  one  example  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  savings  that  can  be 
made :  recently  in  a  large  Metro¬ 
politan  store  a  fashion  ad  was  re¬ 
quested,  set  up,  and  ready  for  re¬ 
lease.  Investigation  revealed  that 
{Continued  on  page  88) 


For  Checking  Advertising  Results 


TOTALS 


PERCENTAGES 


C0it  »/  Ajtvtrtistmemts 
Advtriised  Item  Smtet 


C.Oit  of  Atirertifememts 
Deftartmemtal  S»te\  ^ 


The  gtHtral  anumpticn  in  the  foregoing  is  that  any  aduftisemeut  north  fmyimg 
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Ejomtm  MO 


The  Importance 

of  Fur  Remodeling 

This  Year 


PnllheMotk 

on  the  Spot 

when  )tm  moiv  into 
your  new  iifMirlmenl 


For  LOESER’S 

Reliable 

FUR  STORAGE 


Many  large  stores  have 
made  a  change  in  their 


-  If  I  made  a  change  in  their 

FUR  STORAGE  Fur  Storage  promotional 

plans  this  year  to  include 
greater  emphasis  on  the  re- 
~  modeling,  repairing  and  clean- 

-  '*^8  service.  One  virtue  of  the 

I  depression — if  it  can  l)e  called 

S  a  virtue — is  that  it  has  wid- 

M  *^ned  the  market  for  this  ser- 

view  of  curtailed  re- 
—rSS"!;  placement  of  furs  because  of 

decreased  buying  power,  many 
customers  will  not  purchase 
new  furs  but  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  have  their  present 

*  ^  -  f ix- jl  garments  remod-  _ 

Sl-jiciiv  Im  ^  according  to  |  ^ 

fashion 

Store  Your  Valu«Mc  Kup  lines.  I  Tkk  b 

'c::;r:::us;z^z'z:.~-z:zr.zz-.  In  l)elieving  that  to  hove  j 

LOESER'S  this  situation  will  I  ■»••«»« 

greater  demand 
for  remodeling,  stores  are  planning  to  fea- 
ture  this  service  more  aggressively  this 
year.  Looking  ahead  there  will  be  probably  I^Ht 
two  methods  used  in  featuring  this  service ; 
one  which  will  be  more  popular  and  less 
effective,  will  simply  state  that  such  a  ser- 
vice  is  available  at  reasonable  rates ;  the  |  .^Pj^DR' 
other  method  will  graphically  show  the  j  (T^T 
need  for  remodeling,  contrasting  the  “old”  ITTf" 
and  the  “new”  styles,  and  definitely  indi-  /j  U 

eating  the  actual  or  approximate  cost  of  ^  v' 

this  remodeling.  The  Filene  ad¬ 
vertisement  exemplifies  the  latter 
method.  I 


Store  Your  Valuebk  Kup 


LOESER'S 


Usually  April  1st  statements  T  ' 

include  fur  storage  enclosures  i  i 

with  return  cards.  A  few  li;! 

stores  last  year  and  a  greater  '•'^n  ■  i 

numl)er  this  year,  however,  in-  Mov, tv-..,.,  j 
tend  to  concentrate  their  stor- 
age  appeal  in  two  months —  r.^ 

May  and  June — using  the  May  I 

1st  statements  for  storage  en-  *»,»  )«<,  fn,,  | 

closures.  **'*  yiorugr  I 

Of  course,  lists  of  regular 
fur  store  customers,  of  cus- 
tomers  who  have  purchased  '“*1  •l: ‘T -••*"7 

fur  garments  during  the  past  ntn~^ZZ _ - 

year  or  so,  and  a  third  class  I 

of  select  customers,  will  be  I 

■  -■  prepared.  A  ser-  ! 

ies  of  three  letters  “  j 

Hal  are  mailed  usually  A  AS  M 

■t  it'MM  on  April  15,  May  Cold  Sloratfe  i  I 

irepuno  return  card  and  . 

descriptive  stor-  |  t,u«^  vn»  1  j 

age  and  remodel-  ‘ 

ing  folder  are  enclosed. 

Many  stores  set  aside  a  desk  near  the 
I  thickest  traffic  on  the  main  floor  where  cus- 
h.  '  tomers,  in  passing  are  reminded  to  fill  out 
^  J.  Ar*S  “(-all  slips.” 

***  Small  sfiace  is  used  in  the  newspajiers  to 

promote  this  service.  Usually  the  definite 
n  Steps  of  operation — such  as  are  illustrated 

SSJUiOtL'iS  in  Loeser’s  and  Hudson’s  advertisements 
are  emphasized.  Gimbel’s  idea  of  repro¬ 
ducing  a  daily  reminder  on  a 
reverse  plate  is  adaptable.  New 
I  cleaning  processes  are  also  fea- 


TUt  i*  what  it  eoata 
to  have  your  leal^iyed 
mnikrateoat  repaind— 

ssivzjscJi 


Statipi  Md  ha**  w«  mtd  n«'  «M  Igv 


Imt0  4AS  I'wr 


Fur  Kepmihmg,  CIpnmutg 


AAS 

Cold  5lilora|te 
tor  FurM 


GIMBELS 
FUR  STORAGE 


Moths! 


Fur  Coats 
Cleaned 

By  a  New,  Improved  Process 


MODERATE  RATES 

GIMBELS  —  Fourth  Floor 
33rd  &  Broodwoy  New  York 


MMKW  CsnaoM*  lx  SioRd  ia 

HUDSONS  FUR  STORAGE  VAULTS 

With  Full  ProtectioB— at  3*  of  Valnadoa 


tsrtiiss  ss.*T*!v^  lasr— £5~  sr.’yisciz 
S?3?£r  EsrStE.Ss  yg— ■ 

HUDioN’S 


■  Our  Drv  Cold  Air  Storage 
Vaults  .Are  the  Largest  and 
Most  Modern  in  Pittsburgh 
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Prom oting  the  Store 


The  How  and  the  Why  of 
Fashion  Shows 

By  ETHYL  MARSHALL 

Fasliionist,  Biirdinc's,  Miami,  Fla. 


A  FASH  ION  SHOW  to  me  has 
always  meant  an  opportunity 
to  show  to  customers  a  cross 
section  of  fashions  which  the  store 
believes  in  and  merchandises  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
take  into  consideration  those  factors 
which  are  the  basis  of  every  cos¬ 
tume, — the  color,  the  silhouette  and 
the  fabric.  In  the  relation  of  their 
importance  to  a  season,  so  the  show 
is  built  up.  For  example,  if  the 
merchatulise  story  is  carrying  60  per 
cent  white,  the  show  will  carry  60 
per  cent  white,  the  fashion  signifi¬ 
cance  being  brought  out  through  an 
amplified  prologue  as  well  as  an  an¬ 
alyzed  talk  on  each  garment.  If  it  is 
a  fabric  year,  and  if  matelasse  is 
the  important  story  both  in  cottons 
and  in  silks,  then  it  is  shown  in 
several  different  types  of  the  fab¬ 
ric.  To  further  emphasize  a  fash¬ 
ion,  it  is  shown  not  only  in  one 
color  but  in  several  shades,  and 
these  are  not  strung  along  at  inter¬ 
vals  but  appear  at  one  time  on  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  girls,  to  show  that  we 
believe  in  them,  that  it  is  fitted  to 
different  types,  and  to  also  prove 
that  we  have  a  size  range  behind  it 

“Showing  the  Line” 

-As  an  illustration  there  is  the 
Sunshine  Swim  Suit  which  we  are 
featuring.  This  particular  suit  is 
stocked  in  three  fabrics,  in  their 
regular  price  lines,  in  different 
styles  and  in  many  colors.  Since  all 
of  them  are  important,  and  eight 
models  are  used  to  show  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  story,  yet  in  order  not 
to  miss  the  full  color  range  of  each 
suit  as  a  model  appears  between 
her  and  the  succeeding  model  is 
stretched  a  clothes  line  strung  with 
additional  suits  which  are  attached 
with  ordinary  clothes  pins.  This 
gets  the  story  across  to  the  audience 
in  an  almost  pedagogical  manner 
yet  presented  in  a  very  painless  and 
interesting  way. 

Another  feature  often  overlooked 
in  a  show  is  the  price  line.  The 
best  selling  price  line  for  bathing 
suits  and  on  through  active  sports, 
spectator  and  evening  wear  is 
stressed,  oft  times  with  prices  being 


(|uoted  through  amplifiers,  so  that 
this  show  is  really  a  glorified  mer¬ 
chandise  story.  It  is  something 
else :  it  is  show’ing  the  woman, 
whether  she  be  miss  or  matron, — 
because  matrons  36.  38  and  -40  also 
model — how  to  wear  as  well  as  how 
to  smartly  ensemble  their  own  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Through  a  participating  ticket 
selling  plan  (jur  Fashion  Show  has 
become  a  civic  enterprise.  Certain 
clubs  of  the  community,  such  as  the 
Women’s  Club,  Civic  Club,  Junior 
League,  and  others  are  allowed  to 
participate  hy  selling  tickets  and  re¬ 
taining  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
proceeds.  This  naturally  creates  an 
interest  in  the  Fashion  Show  as,  in 
addition  to  being  something  of  an 
entertaining  nature,  it  affects  their 
own  club  budgets. 

It  is  an  outstanding  social  affair. 
It  is  held  in  the  fashionable  Palm 
Garden  of  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel 
on  Miami  Beach,  and  affords  a 
splendid  medium  for  a  hostess  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests.  From 
accounts  in  the  social  columns  of  the 
daily  papers  the  day  following  the 
Fashion  Show  we  find  that  many 
notables  are  mentioned  in  various 
guest  lists.  Of  course  such  publicity 
is  beneficial  to  any  .store. 

Choosing  the  Models 

There  is  a  human  interest  factor 
in  connection  with  our  Fashion 
Show  that  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  For  weeks,  yes,  even  months, 
and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I 
say  as  far  as  a  year  ahead,  grand¬ 
mothers,  mothers,  aunts  and  neigh- 
l)ors  send  in  the  names  of  possible 
models,  particularly  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  fashions.  Or  the  prospective 
models  themselves  may  be  brought 
in  for  an  interview.  Of  course  we 
cannot  use  even  a  small  percentage 
of  these  applicants  and  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  hard  feelings  in  the 
matter  we  have  adopted  a  rigid  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  selection  of  those  whom 
we  use.  Through  a  series  of  try¬ 
outs  our  selection  is  made.  The 
judges  are  a  group  of  the  store  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  models  make  their 
appearance  on  a  platform,  walk 


across  and  back  and  are  scored  on 
size,  figure,  coloring  and  poise. 

The  use  of  the  professional  model 
in  this  show  is  more  and  more  on 
the  wane.  We  feel  that  the  more 
natural  girl  is  the  type  most  de¬ 
sired  :  the  girl  who  lives  in  Miami 
and  the  girl  who  actually  works  in 
the  store  best  fits  into  the  picture. 
She  is  interested  in  the  show  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  her  business 
life;  it  is  an  event  of  importance 
to  the  community.  This  year  over 
a  third  of  the  models  employed 
were  girls  who  worked  in  Burdine’s. 
'I'hey  have  been  receiving  training 
through  modeling  at  the  employees’ 
fashion  show  which  I  hold  weekly 
in  the  store  auditorium,  and  which 
tends  to  keep  everyone  fashion 
conscious. 

Somehow  this  use  of  store  models 
has  created  a  very  nice  feeling 
among  our  customers,  who  like  to 
see  tlte  girls  who  wait  upon  them 
every  day  also  display  these  new 
fashions.  This  has  been  brought 
out  by  customers  commenting  on 
the  plan,  and  also  by  the  many 
times  before  the  show  when  some¬ 
one  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  call 
to  my  attention  “Miss  So-and-So, 
who  operates  an  elevator”  or  “Miss 
So-and-So  who  served  me  at  lunch¬ 
eon”  who  would  make  a  charming 
model. 

Dramatic  Features 

Another  feature  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  l)e  of  interesting  value  is  the 
highlighting  of  people  who  have 
achieved  fame  through  some  avoca¬ 
tion.  By  that  I  mean  this  person 
who  went  to  the  Olympic  Games 
from  our  neighborhood  as  a  diving 
champion,  or  the  beautiful  young 
lady  who  was  chosen  Queen  of  the 
Palm  Fete  of  Miami.  The  audience 
is  interested  in  such  people  and 
always  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  at  close  range. 

From  a  publicity  standpoint  this 
Fashion  Show  has  grown  in  im- 
fxjrtance  until  now  almost  all  of  the 
news  reel  people  and  many  feature 
writers  of  the  country  find  this  val¬ 
uable  material  liecause  it  is  not  only 
a  story  which  always  gains  interest, 
— a  Fashion  Show, — but  also  it  has 
enough  dramatic  possibilities  and 
interest  to  make  good  photographic 
material  as  well  as  good  copy. 

A  word  as  to  the  size  of  the  show, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  view  it. 
Fifty  models  are  used, — 35  women 
including  the  junior  miss,  the  debu¬ 
tante,  junior  matron  and  older  ma¬ 
tron  ;  children  from  three  to  four- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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•  every  acl-manager 

•  his  assistants 

•  each  merchandiser 

•  all  buyers 

•  every  newspaper 

•  ad>agencies 

•  everyone 
interested  in 
retail  advertising 
should  have  this 
valuable  manual. 


Now  Ready  for  Distribution! 

The  Daily 
Planning  Guide 


What  is  the 

DAILY  PLANNING  GUIDE? 

It  is  a  reference  manual  consisting 
chiefly  of  SALES  CALENDARS  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  promotional  ideas  which 
have  resulted  from  a  composite  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  promotional  experiences  of 
over  fifty  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country.  The  calendars  stress  the 
seasonal  importance  and  promotional 
value  of  leading  departments  and  fur¬ 
nish  ideas  for,  and  stimulate  “advance 
thinking’’  of,  the  important  promo¬ 
tions  which  should  be  included  in 
every  store’s  calendar. 

Additional  Contents 

The  manual  includes  supplementary 
material  on  sales  planning,  store¬ 
wide  events,  internal  promotion,  his¬ 
torical  dates  of  promotional  value,  and 
other  important  technical  phases  of 
retail  advertising. 

Physical  Description 

The  manual  consists  of  160  pages  with 
type  set  in  two  columns,  bound  with 
durable  cover  stock,  size  8}4  x  11. 
Price  to  non-members,  $3.50 — to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  $2.00. 


The  DAILY  PLANNING  GUIDE  is  the  only  compilation  on  the  market  which 
has  approached  the  improvement  of  retail  advertising — 

1.  That  profitable  selling  ideas  generally  result  from  a  study  of  other  selling  ideas; 

2.  That  promoting  at  the  right  time  will  eliminate  much  waste  in  retail  advertising; 

3.  That  by  having  “advance  thinking  time’’  to  develop  more  effective  ideas,  the 
advertisements  will  reflect  a  better-organized  and  better  conceived  promotional 
effort. 

The  manual  is  a  daily  reminder  that  on  a  certain  day  there  should  be  planned  a 
campaign  on  fur  storage  or  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Sports  Shop,  Southland 
Shop,  Beach  Shop,  etc.,  or  a  check  up  to  see  that  all  departments  have  representative 
Spring  stocks,  or  promotions  for  certain  days  of  widespread  consumer  interest  such 
as  Mother’s  Day,  Football  Games,  etc.,  or  clearances  of  apparel,  or  prepare  plans 
for  the  major  departmental  events  scheduled  during  certain  months  of  the  year — 
in  addition  to  providing  hundreds  of  ideas  showing  not  only  what  promotions  are 
planned  but  how  they  are  planned. 

The  DAILY  PLANNING  GUIDE  in  this  convenient  reference  form  will  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  and  practical  “planning-aid”  for  advertising  departments  in  all  retail 
stores,  newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  manufacturers — or  for  anyone  interested 
in  retail  advertising.  A  limited  quantity  is  available — 

Send  Your  Order  Today  to  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Eight  Ways  in  Which  Newspapers  Are 
Helping  to  Stimulate  Buying 

By  ARTHUR  ().  PRICE 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Ne^v  York  Herald-Tribune 


(1)  Circulations  have  been  maintained — at  practically 
the  same  levels  during  the  past  years — and  main¬ 
tained  quite  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

This,  not  by  circulation-boosting  stunts — but  on  the 
whole,  by  continuing  to  offer  a  good  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  has  certainly  proved  itself  not  a  luxury  item, 
but  a  daily  necessity. 

*  *  *  * 

(2)  Newspapers  have  provided  Helpful  Market 
Analyses. — They  have  shown  the  location,  the  limits, 
the  size  of  the  opportunities  for  various  products  and 
merchants.  They  have  defined  and  described  the  nature 
of  this  market,  almost  in  a  house  to  house  picture.  They 
have  extended  present  markets  and  opened  new  sales 
areas  and  sales  opportunities.  And  they  have  shown 
some  merchants  and  products  the  wisdom  of  confining 
their  markets  to  narrower  limits. 

★  *  ♦  * 

(3)  That  part  of  the  Market  represented  by  a  news¬ 
paper’s  own  ciretdation  has  been  defined  still  more 
definitely.  Stores  are  now  asking — not  how  many 
readers — or  customers — but  what  kindf  How  much  do 
they  buy?  Are  they  old — or  young?  Conservative  or 
modern?  Do  they  live  in  Houses  or  Apartments?  Do 
they  own  automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  oil  burners, 
washing  machines  and  electric  refrigerators?  Where 
do  they  buy  and  when  ?  and  why  ?  and  what  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  newspapers 
are  answering  about  their  own  circulations — The 
whiskers  of  mystery  are  being  removed  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  statistics — and  advertisers  are  lieing  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  newspaper  readers — and  let  in  on  some  of 
their  hitherto  secret  buying  habits. 

*  m  *  * 

(4)  The  Needs  of  The  Market  Are  Being  Developed — 
Newspapers  are  interesting  more  women  in  Fashions — 
for  themselves — their  family — their  homes.  They  are 
helping  women  to  take  more  interest  in  one  of  their 
chief  interests — Beauty.  They  are  teaching  them  to  use 
new  Foods,  new  Household  Devices,  to  cook  new 
tempting  recipes,  to  bring  their  household  up  to  date 
with  new  ideas — (The  Herald-Tribune  Institute  as  an 
example — with  190,000  Inquiries  on  Fashions,  Beauty 
and  Home  questions). 

*  ♦  *  * 

(5)  The  Editorial  Content  of  a  newspaper  is  able  to 
develop  the  interest  of  its  readers  in  many  things  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  merchant.  Not  only  in  its  daily 
Fashion  articles,  descriptions  of  clothes  worn  by  im¬ 
portant  people,  stories  on  new  Beauty  aids,  daily  Bridge 
problems,  description  of  the  day’s  food  markets — with 
new  urges  to  buy  the  new  foods  and  household  devices 
as  they  appear.  Fully  as  important,  the  news  of  the 
stores  themselves — where  Fashion  shows,  new  develop¬ 


ments — [)eople — things — are  sometimes  first  page  news 
and  deserve  adequate  coverage.  And  the  vast,  unseen 
cooperation,  in  the  elimination  of  dishonest,  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  and  editorial  matter — or  that  which 
offends  good  taste.  And  the  practical  cooperation  in 
maintaining  typographic  standards  so  that  no  bad  ad¬ 
vertising  can  block  out  the  respectable  advertisement 
alongside  of  him — and  offend  even  the  reader’s  eye. 

And  in  the  editorial  description  of  new  products, 
new  developments — news  of  any  kind — in  merchandis¬ 
ing — (The  introduction  of  Lastex,  for  example). 

*  *  ♦  * 

(6)  By  statistics  available  to  those  who  are  interested 
— and  able  to  use  them.  Circulation  figures,  market 
analyses,  A.  B.  C.,  joint  newspaper  surveys,  individual 
surveys.  Lineage  Figures — Media  Records.  Frequency 
charts  showing  how  your  store — and  other  stores  ad¬ 
vertise — what  days  of  the  week  for  various  depart¬ 
ments,  what  weeks  of  the  year,  what  percentage  of  the 
total,  and  other  helpful  data. 

hi  *  *  ^ 

(7)  Weather  information — never  taken  seriously — yet 
represents  a  tremendous  waste  in  advertising.  National 
advertisers,  away  from  their  markets,  however,  watch 
the  weather  more  closely  in  releasing  their  advertising 
than  do  stores.  {October — rained  17  days — no  rain¬ 
coats,  umbrellas  or  overshoes — November — warm  the 
early  part — full  of  coat  advertising — cold  the  latter 
part,  budgets  mostly  spent.)  Mail  and  phone  order 
service  for  bad  weather  days  seldom  emphasized.  More 
flexibility  and  alertness  needed,  with  a  greater  study  of 
the  effect  of  weather  on  business. 

h  *  *  h 

(8)  Technical  Aid — The  inefficient  advertiser  seldom 
seeks  this  aid  from  a  newspaper.  Our  records  show 
some  advertisers  sjiend  twice  as  much  time  on  revisions 
as  on  the  original  advertisement.  Expert  typographic 
aid  now  available — in  the  choice  and  use  of  types, 
borders,  layout,  artwork,  engraving.  A  trip  through  a 
newspaper  plant  is  recommended  for  every  member  of 
the  advertising  staff — as  well  as  the  Buyers,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  and  even  the  Store  Owners. 

h  *  h  * 

A  word  on  what  newspaper  cooperation  should  not 
be.  It  should  not  try  to  run  a  Help  Wanted  Agency, 
nor  an  advertising  agency,  nor  try  to  run  the  store 
itself.  The  newspaper  should  know  its  place — and  keep 
it.  But  its  importance — and  helpfulness — have  not  been 
appreciated  by  the  average  advertiser.  It  offers  much 
help — to  those  who  will  take  it.  But  those  who  still 
think  that  talking  to  a  newspaper  man  is  one  of  the 
wasted  periods  of  a  business  day  will  probably  never 
find  this  out. 
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ON  the  reverse  side  of  handbills  Inter 
advertising  "unadvertised”  coming 
specials,  distributed  at  the  functioi 
door,  Bamberger’s  suggests  that 
customers  see  these  specials  on  dis-  | 
pjay  in  the  "Highlight  Booth” — 
constructetl  in  the  center  of  the  BHH 
main  floor.  A  photograph  of  the  F  Tf\i\r 
booth  ( see  reproduction )  appears  I  iDuHi 
on  the  handbill.  Each  of  the  four 
“Today’s  Highlights”  is  displayed  t  HQ 
in  the  booth.  ■  I  ^ 

This  idea  (handbill  and  booth)  ■  ■ 
can  he  effectively  utilized,  particu-  ^  I 
larly  for  offering  those  items  which  ^  ■ 
are  timely,  good  values,  but  in  in-  !■  ■ 
sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  H  I 
newspaper  advertising  expenditure.  H  ■ 
It  provides  an  inexixfnsive  effect-  M 
jve  medium  and  at  the  same  time  an  ■ 

op|X)rtunity  to  eliminate  much  |H  ■ 
wasteful  expenditure  for  certain  so-  ■ 

called  successful  “sell-out”  which 
result  in  sales  of  $300  at  a  news- 
paper  lineage  cost  of  $100. 

Kresge’s.  Newark,  has  a  booth 
near  the  street  entrance  in  which  are 
displayed  sanqiles  of  the  items  ad¬ 
vertised  for  that  day’s  selling.  This,  v 
of  course,  is  a  suimlementarv'  aid  to 


Bambt‘rgpr  s  Highlight  Booth  in  the  Center  of  the  Main  Foot 


I  am  informed  that  similar  claims 
are  l)eing  made  in  almost  every 
large  city  in  the  country.  If  this  Ije 
true,  then  the  situation  has  certainly 
become  a  serious  one. 

(15)  I  believe  that  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  of  Boston  and  St. 
Louis  have  stated  the  case  against 
underselling  claims.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  however,  no  one  has 
yet  stated  the  case  for  the  use  of 
these  claims. 

(16)  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Let  us  first  do  our  best  to 
get  the  other  fellow’s  ix)int  of  view. 
Let  us  hear  the  case  for  undersell¬ 
ing,  or  lowest-price,  claims.  With 
so  many  of  our  members  indulging 
in  this  practice,  there  must  In;  a 
sizeable  number  of  our  members 
who  believe  in  it. 

(17)  What  sound  and  economic 
Before  this  reasons  are  there  for  the  continued 

is  done,  however,  I  believe  that  use  of  these  claims?  Is  it  not  true 
careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  that  they  destroy  confidence  in  all 
mooted  question  of  underselling  advertising?  Is  it  not  true  that  they 
claims.  promote  retaliatory  advertising  and 

(14)  In  the  city  of  New  York,  predatory  price-cutting?  The  entire 
there  are  three  large  stores  making  retail  craft  would  w’elcome,  I  am 
underselling,  or  lowest-price,  claims,  sure,  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
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The  Fair  Practice  Code 

(Continued  front  page  32) 


lating  the  Truth  in  Advertising 
Statute  of  that  State. 

(12)  Forbes  Magazine,  in  its  issue 
of  February  15th,  1933,  contains  a 
leading  editorial  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“PLEDGES  TO  ‘UNDERSELL 
EVERYBODY’  ME.\N 
TROUBLE’’ 

“Is  it  wise,  is  it  feasible,  is  it  sound 
business  for  mail  order  houses,  de¬ 
partment  stores  or  any  other  business 
concern  to  proclaim  that  come  what, 
come  may,  they  will  undersell  every¬ 
body  else?  Periodic  outbursts  of 
mercantile  trouble  in  New  York  have 
been  incited  by  such  advertising. 
Now  a  tire  war  has  been  precipitated, 
avowedly  because  mail  order  sellers 
are  committed  to  underselling  every¬ 
body. 

“Surely  economic  conditions  are 
disturbing  enough  without  aggravat¬ 
ing  them  by  vicious  price-cutting 
wars,  wars  which  inflict  loss  all 
around.  It  isn’t  easy  to  understand 
why  any  one  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  should  arrogate  to  himself  the 
“privilege”  of  always  under-cutting 
everybody  else.  Obviously,  if  two 


P  r  o  m  ot i n  g  the  Store 


Contract  Bridge — and  the 

Department  Store 

A  surt^ey  of  this  popular  pastime  as  it 
affects  Department  Store  Merchandising 

By  F.  DUDLEY  COURTENAY 

President  of  Bridge  Headquarters 


IF  there  is  any  activity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dej)artment  Store 
merchandising  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  free  publicity  than 
Contract  Bridge,  I  am  unaware  of 
it,  and  yet  from  a  technical  bridge 
statuliK)mt  the  average  store  execu¬ 
tive  knows  less  about  Contract 
Bridge  and  its  merchandising  rami¬ 
fications  than  |)erhaps  anything  else 
that  goes  on  in  his  store.  There  are 
of  course,  exceptions. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  so-called 
bridge  exi)erts  in  the  past  have  made 
Contract  Bridge  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
l)loiting  “systems”  of  bidding,  and 
have  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
to  l)e  regretted,  and  I  will  let  my 
first  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  various  systems  today  are 
so  infinitesimal  that  they  are  of  no 
consefjuence  whatever.  On  the 
other  hand  bridge  fans  are  quite 
partisan  in  their  loyalty  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  expert  or  system,  so  I  give 
you  my  first  tip,  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  warning. 

Under  no  circumstances  allow 
your  store  to  be  made  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  vehicle  for  the  ballyhoo  of  a 
particular  sy.stem  or  expert.  Be  ab¬ 
solutely  non-partisan  in  your  bridge 
promotions  and  your  supplies.  An 
expert  or  System  that  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  |)opular  today  may  go  out  like 
a  snuffed  candle. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
profitable  and  non-profitable  promo¬ 
tion.  Let  us  make  a  little  list  with 
a  brief  rating: 

1.  Individual  lectures  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  authority.  (Not  so  hot.) 

2.  A  sustained  series  of  instruction 
lectures  by  a  local  lecturer 
( Good. — maylie. ) 

3.  Duplicate  Tournaments.  (Poor.) 

4.  A  Bridge  advisorj’  service. 
(Excellent.) 

5.  Individual  bridge  instruction. 
(Possibilities.) 


This  about  covers  the  field  and  I 
will  comment  on  each. 

i)rominent  authority  usually 
wants  a  substantial  fee.  Coupled 
with  the  advertising  s])ace  used  it  is 
an  expensive  promotion.  The  lec¬ 
ture  is  usually  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  l)ecause  no  e.xpert  can  give 
atiything  worth  while  in  one  lecture. 
Frankly,  thumbs  down  on  this. 
I'here  is  of  course  the  one  inevitable 
exception,  and  that  is  the  three  day 
series  on  some  particular  subject, 
such  as  advanced  play  of  the  cards 
by  a  lecturer  who  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  preparing  his  subject  in 
the  form  of  lesson  sheets  which  the 
audience  can  take  away  and  talk 
about.  As  an  annual  ])romotional 
event  this  is  good.  Let  the  public  in 
free  of  charge  or  by  exhibiting  a 
sales  slip,  and  you  should  get  an 
audience  of  at  least  1000 — and  that 
is  worth  while. 

A  Series  of  Lectures 

A  sustained  series  of  instruction 
lectures  by  a  local  lecturer  is  the  old 
standby.  If  you  have  a  good  lec¬ 
turer  it  is  as  good  a  promotion  as 
is  ix)ssible.  Admit  the  public  free 
of  charge.  On  this  basis  you  can 
have  a  regular  audience  of  from 
300  to  800  people.  Refuse  to  em¬ 
ploy  instructors  who  announce  they 
will  teach  one  particular  system. 
Good  teachers  today  will  teach  you 
to  play  any  system  with  anybody, 
in  an  entirely  non-partisan  way. 

R^uest  any  instructor  who  wants 
the  job  to  give  your  executives  and 
bridge  shop  employees  a  sample  lec¬ 
ture  after  hours.  Try  out  two  or 
three  teachers  and  select  the  best. 
It  will  pay  you  handsomely  to  do 
this.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Whoosis  may  be 
well  known  locally,  but  they  are 
prolwibly  terrible  when  it  comes  to 
group  lecturing.  And  here  is  tip 
number  two.  The  most  modem 
method  of  group  instruction  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  a  still  film  project¬ 


or  and  a  moving  picture  screen. 
Such  instruction  is  revolutionary 
and  should  l)e  insisted  upon.  Most 
well  -known  teachers  throughout  the 
country  have  this  equipment.  The 
alternative  is  individual  lesson 
sheets  for  each  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Other  instruction  is  worth¬ 
less,  and  a  great  many  stores  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  alleged  teach¬ 
ers  of  bridge? 

I  do  not  Iielieve  it  is  wise  for  a 
store  to  charge  for  bridge  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  limits  the  attendance  to 
such  small  pro])ortions,  particularly 
at  this  time,  that  it  simply  is  a  waste 
f)f  time.  After  all,  which  is  lietter 
— to  have  from  twenty  to  fifty  {laid 
admissions,  or  three  hundred  free? 
'i'hat  is  alxiut  the  proportion.  Do  it 
free  of  charge  or  prefer  not  to  do 
it  at  all. 

One  more  thought  on  this  subject. 
The  play  of  the  cards  has  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  bidding.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  average  bridge  teacher  is 
incompetent  to  teach  anything  but 
simple  bidding.  Play  is  a  difficult 
subject,  and  if  you  can  find  a  good 
lecturer  on  play,  you  are  fortunate 
You  will  see  more  emphasis  placed 
on  play  in  the  future. 

Duplicate  Tournaments.  If  you 
haven’t  room  for  lectures,  a  dupli¬ 
cate  might  lie  cimsidered  but  I 
strongly  advise  against  it.  At  the 
most,  two  or  three  sections,  say  21 
tables,  is  the  limit — about  80  |ieople 
— but  usually  only  about  40  attend. 
There  are  duplicates  •  in  every  city 
every  night  of  the  week.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  unnecessary  pro¬ 
motion.  Anyone  can  learn  to  run  a 
duplicate  and  will  try  to  interest 
stores  in  this  activity.  I’m  all  for 
duplicate  bridge — it  is  a  most  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  pastime — but  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  miscellaneous  store 
clientele.  It  has  been  tried  and  in 
most  cases  has  lieen  a  flop,  at  least 
I  would  consider  it  as  a  flop  from 
my  viewpoint  of  successful  bridge 
promotion.  It  takes  three  hours  to 
run  a  duplicate,  and  that  in  my 
opinion  kills  it  immediately  from 
the  store  standpoint. 

Location  of  Bridge  Promotions 

Any  store  which  has  a  restaurant 
or  tea  room,  particularly  those  that 
have  tables  which  are  similar  to  card 
tables,  can  utilize  this  space  and 
couple  it  up  with  bridge  events.  All 
the  activities  mentioned  up  to  this 
point  can  also  be  coupled  up  with  a 
moderate  charge  for  lunch.  Such  a 
procedure,  however,  considerably 
limits  attendance. 

{Continued  on  page  94'' 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Building  Business  With  Bridge 

By  EDWARD  A.  MOREE 

Associate  of  the  Culbertson  Studio 


Contract  bridge  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  department  store  ap¬ 
proach  the  buy-shy,  budget- 
badgered  woman  on  her  social  blind 
side  and  entice  her — as  even  bar¬ 
gains  can  not  do — within  buying 
range  of  the  most  attractively- 
priced  goods  that  have  ever  been 
offered  by  America’s  master  mer¬ 
chandisers. 

“Bargains  bring  them  in!” — true 
of  better  times  is  not  true  today 
when  buy-shyness  means  store-shy¬ 
ness.  “Regular”  customers  have  cut 
down  their  visits  from  two  or  three 
a  week  to  one  or  two  in  three  weeks. 
They  are  not  “going  elsewhere.” 
They  are  going  nowhere.  They  are 
protecting  themselves  from  buying 
temptation. 

Stores,  then,  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  bringing  back  custom¬ 
ers  as  friends.  To  do  this  they  must 
become  a  part  of  the  customer’s 
social  life  rather  than  strive  to  enter 
her  business  life — for  she  may  think 
(although  mistakenly)  that  she  has 
no  business  life  left. 

Very  Popular 

Therefore,  the  store  that  offers  its 
customers  good  Bridge  service, 
either  as  a  courtesy  customer  con¬ 
tact  or  as  a  purchasable  lesson, 
stamps  itself  as  a  purveyor  of  fine 
things. 

Contract  Bridge  in  unquestion¬ 
ably  America’s  most  popular  indoor 
recreation.  It  is  the  one  business 
(or  amusement)  which  has  shown 
continued  growth  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  being  turned  to  good 
use  by  progressive,  wide-awake  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

A.  to  counteract  store-shyness 

B.  to  enhance  good  will 

C.  to  build  traffic 

D.  to  focus  attention,  from  new 
angles,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
merchandise.  Almost  every  ar- 


One  year  ago,  McCreery  s  opened 
a  new  auditorium  with  a  series  of 
Bridge  lectures.  A  fee  of  $1.00  was 
charged  and  attendance  ran  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  entertainment 
quality  of  the  lectures  was  clearly 
apparent.  The  customers  took  evi¬ 
dent  delight  in  hearing  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  their  favorite  pastime  pre¬ 
sented  in  light,  humorous  fashion. 
The  store  management  discovered 
that  Bridge  was  the  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  of  many  of  its  charge  custom¬ 
ers  and  determined  to  offer  them  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  game  in  the 
store.  The  enterprise  was  under¬ 
taken  not  as  a  direct  merchandising 
effort  but  as  a  courtesy  customer 
contact — a  traffic  and  good-will 
builder.  It  has  proved  to  be  that 
and  also  more — it  is  a  means  of 
directly  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
lecture  crowds,  merchandise  of  a 
wide  variety. 

Two  Series  Given 

Chiefly,  however,  the  store  is  not 
out  “to  get  trade”  but  to  establish 
customers.  Crowds  can  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  flock  through  a 
store’s  portals  to  buy  merchandise. 
Bridge,  however,  is  proving  a  rich 
opportunity,  to  reestablish  the  old 
warmth  of  contact  that  department 
stores  once  enjoyed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  reentering 
the  life  of  the  customer. 

When  McCreery ’s  adopted  Bridge 
as  a  social  service  it  offered  two 
lectures  a  week,  one  series  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  one,  chiefly  on  play,  for 
advanced  players. 

The  lectures  were  instantly  popu¬ 
lar.  Every  lecture  for  beginners 
has  overflowed  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  auditorium,  even  those  given 
on  two  days  when  the  city  was 
swept  by  cyclonic  rain  storms  which 
kept  everyone  but  Bridge  enthusi¬ 
asts  indoors.  The  lectures  for  ad- 


The  crowds  increased  but  the  char¬ 
acter  remained  at  the  same  high 
level  as  when  a  fee  was  charged. 

During  the  holiday  shopping  sea¬ 
son  the  auditorium  was  turned  over 
to  Santa  Claus  and  the  lectures 
were  discontinued.  Late  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  how’ever,  salespeople  in  all  de- 
l)artments,  elevator  operators  and 
the  telephone  purchasing  service  re- 
IKjrted  so  many  requests  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  lectures  that  they  were 
again  offered. 

The  auditorium  at  McCreery ’s  is 
on  the  fifth  floor.  The  lecturer  on 
the  elevator  one  day,  five  minutes 
l)efore  the  hour  of  his  talk,  noted 
that,  of  the  eleven  persons  who  got 
off  at  the  auditorium  floor,  only  two 
had  taken  the  car  at  the  street  level. 
F'ollowing  the  lecture  on  another 
day,  eighteen  people  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  lecture,  were  recognized 
by  the  lecturer  in  various  depart¬ 
ments.  Five  were  trying  on  gowns, 
one  was  examining  draperies,  three 
were  buying  hand  bags,  two  were 
looking  at  baby  things,  and  the 
others  were  in  the  game  department 
buying  Culbertson. 

These  casual  checks  suggest  that 
the  store  is  reaping  actual  direct 
l)enefits  from  its  Bridge  Activities, 
in  addition  to  building  good-will 
which  is  the  chief  objective. 

Salespeople  on  the  first  floor  re¬ 
port  that  many  of  the  inquiries  as 
to  the  location  of  the  auditorium  are 
coupled  with  questions  as  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  dejKirtments,  revealing 
that  much  of  the  Bridge  traffic  is 
nnv  to  the  store. 

Good-will 

Nothing  is  ever  sold  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  the  occasional  display  of 
merchandise  on  the  platform  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  articles  of  direct  interest  to 
the  game  of  Bridge.  Attractive 
show  cases,  however,  have  been 
placed  about  the  auditorium  and 
have  added  warmth  to  the  room 
without  in  any  way  seeming  like  in¬ 
trusive  merchandising.  Occasional 
invitations  are  extended  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  inspect  some  particular  de¬ 
partment  where  improvements  have 
been  made  and  in  every  suitable 
way  the  fact  that  the  store  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  establishment  is  empha¬ 
sized. 


tide  of  feminine  use,  garments 
that  the  woman  wears  in  play¬ 
ing  or  in  entertaining  at 
Bridge,  lamps,  tables,  cards, 
notions  for  prizes,  and,  of 
course  every  other  Bridge  ac¬ 
cessory,  are  all  within  the 
range  of  Direct  Selling  through 
Bridge, 
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vanced  players  have  always  drawn 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  listeners — select  in  their 
Bridge  ability  and  in  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

The  crowds  have  been  carefully 
checked  to  learn  whether  a  “free” 
lecture  would  increase  the  size  but 
lower  the  quality  of  the  audience. 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


Direct  Merchandising  Tie-Ups 

The  opportunity  is  limitless  for 
direct  tie-up  with  selling,  without 
in  the  least  sacrificing  good-will. 

1.  Merchandising  of  Bridge  ac¬ 
cessories  is,  of  course,  obvious.  Any 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 


Make  these  economies  possible 


Reduced  Selling  Costs 

WRITING  sales-checks  by  hand,  looking  for  mis¬ 
laid  books  and  pencils,  take  time. 

Where  the  sales-check  is  automatically  written  and 
issued  by  a  National  Cash  Register  and  change  is 
made  on  the  spot,  fewer  salespeople  can  handle  many 
more  customers. 


Reduced  Stationery  Costs 

SALES-SLIPS  are  quite  an  item  of  expense  in  any 
store;  for  they  must  be  made  up  in  large  quantities, 
warehoused  and  insured. 

A  cash  register  has  a  miniature  printing  press  that 
prints  and  issues  the  sales-check,  ready  to  be  wrapped 
in  the  customer’s  package. 


Reduced  Cashiering  Costs 

WITH  a  cash  register  salespeople  make  their  own 
change  and  wrap  their  own  packages,  and  no  cash¬ 
iers  are  required.  Maintaining  cashiers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  change  alone,  is  just  additional  over¬ 
head  expense  in  most  departments. 


Reduced  Auditing  Costs 

WHERE  hand-written  sales-slips  are  used,  thousands 
of  them  are  sent  to  the  auditing  department  every 
day.  This  means  investment  in  adding  machines, 
floor  space  and  salary. 

National  Cash  Registers  tell  at  any  minute  of  the 
day  the  total  sales  by  clerk  and  department  without 
auditing  expense. 


Reduced  Inspection  Costs 

WITH  the  "protected  clerk-wrap”  method  of  "open 
inspection”  the  entire  operation  of  inspection  is  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  recording  of  the  sale.  No 
inspectors  are  required.  Eliminating  inspectors’ 
desks  and  salaries  again  effect  a  great  saving. 


the  nationalcash  register  company 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Internal  Sales  Promotion 

How  to  get  it  and  continue  to  get  it  is  a  universal  problem. 
Successful  plans,  devices  and  campaigns  descril)ed  in  “The 
Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Trainiinj”  will  lie  found 
extremely  helpful  and  suggestive  to 

Managers 

Huyers 

Personnel  Directors 

Price  to  Members  $1.00  Price  to  Xon-M embers  $2.00 

Address;  Manager,  Personnel  Grou]),  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  223  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Sales  Promotion  and  Training 

(Continued  from  pane  56) 


der  those  circumstances  the  coordin¬ 
ation  will  approach  jjerfection.  The 
buyer  will  respect  the  specialist’s 
knowledge  in  his  or  her  field.  Out 
of  this  respect  will  grow  a  desire  for 
the  kind  of  help  that  the  staff  de¬ 
partment  can  give.  In  other  words, 
the  buyer  will  tell  what  she  wants 
and  they  will  tell  her  how  it  can 
best  be  had. 

Since  my  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  me  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  maMagement.  I  will  sug¬ 
gest  still  anoth,;r  question  for  us  to 
ask  ourselves  concerning  coordina¬ 
tion,  the  answer  to  which  rests  at 
or  near  the  top  of  our  organization. 
How  much  more  should  we  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  customers  into 
our  stores  than  we  are  with  what 
happens  to  customers  after  we  get 
them  in?  You  will  say  that  Ixjth  of 
these  matters  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  taking  care  to  point  out  “that 
we  must  first  get  them  in,  however, 
before  we  can  do  anything  about 
them.”  This  we  agree  upon  in 
theory,  but  what  is  true  in  actual 
practice?  How  much  time  is  spent 
on  the  first  problem  in  the  average 
executive  conference  as  compared 
with  time  devoted  to  the  second? 
How  many  more  times  each  week 
does  our  chief  executive  send  for 
our  sales  promotion  manager  than 
he  does  for  our  training  director? 
How  much  more  emphasis  and  di¬ 
rection  is  given  in  our  store  to  the 
promotion  of  business  than  to  the 
retention  of  good  will?  Obviously, 
the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
vary  with  our  stores.  And  in  just 
the  same  way,  will  the  degree  of 


coordination  between  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  training  vary.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be  that  many  of  us 
are  getting  as  much  coordination  as 
we  want.  i)erhaps  more  than  we  de¬ 
serve.  if  weighed  on  the  scale  of 
management’s  emphasis.  Those  of 
us  who  are  charged  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  salespeople  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  service  have  a  responsibility 
here.  If  we  have  not  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  in  our  stores,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  lacked  the 
foresight  and  courage  of  our  broth¬ 
er  sales-promoters.  and  therefore 
have  not  demanded  for  our  work  its 
logical  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
This  would  make  for  greater  coor¬ 
dination. 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  re¬ 
view  the  problems  I  think  we  should 
face  in  our  stores,  things  which,  un¬ 
til  done,  will  stand  as  obstacles  to 
the  i)ermanent  coordination  of  sales 
promotion  and  training,  and  l)e  re¬ 
flected  in  our  reputation  with  cus¬ 
tomers  for  consistency  along  our 
entire  selling  front,  from  advertise¬ 
ment  to  salesperson. 

1.  We  can  define  our  policy, 

2.  We  can  apply  this  jwlicy  as  a 
guide  in  every  division  of  the 
store. 

We  can  use  it  as  a  coordinating 
point  for  every  function,  not 
alone  sales  i)romotion  and  train¬ 
ing. 

4.  We  can  maintain  our  policy 
and  accomplish  our  purpose 
through  fixing  a  long-term  ob¬ 
jective  in  every  merchandise 
department. 

5.  We  can  fix  this  objective  suffici¬ 
ently  far  in  advance  to  permit 
the  development  of  plans,  in 
both  our  sales  promotion  and 
training  departments,  that  are 
parallel  in  content,  emphasis  and 
time. 

6  We  can  distribute  the  training 
responsibility  in  an  organized 
way  among  executives  down  the 
line. 

7.  We  can  resell  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  specialists  in  our 
stores,  particularly  to  our  buy¬ 
ers. 

8.  And  last,  we  can  insure  harmony 
and  efficient  operation  through 
weighing  constantly  the  empha¬ 
sis  given  to  each  activity. 


YES  or  NO! 

I  Are  the  girls  on  your  Telephone  Order  Board  tactful  and  gracious 
operators  and  also  good  salespeople? 

i  Do  the  Repair  Desk  Clerks  see  the  sales  possibilities  in  their 

I  customer  contacts  ? 

I  Are  the  people  who  mark  your  merchandise  doing  a  first  class  job? 

i  “Non-Selling  Training”  will  help  you  to  answer  these  questions 
emphatically  “Yes”! 

J  Descriptions  and  detailed  outlines  for  training  the  workers  in  25 
different  non-selling  groups. 

1  Price  to  Members  $1.50  Price  to  Non-Members  $2.50 

j  Address  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

!  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EDUCE  ACCOUNTING  COSTS 
TO  THE  LIMIT!  « 


These  days,  the  necessity  for  drastic  economies  in  every 
direction  naturally  brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
further  reductions  in  accounting  costs  are  possible. 

Many  department  stores  have  found,  on  checking  with  the 
local  Burroughs  representative,  that  further  economies  can 
be  eflfected,  because  of  new  and  improved  Burroughs 
machines  and  features  making  possible  new  and  im< 
proved  accounting  procedures. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate  these  new  machines 
.  .  .  new  features  .  .  .  new  procedures.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  you  too  will  discover  that  you  can  cut  accounting  costs 
still  further. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postins,  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requirins 
typewritten  descripuon. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  department 
stores  for  all  bookkeepins  not  requinne  type* 
smnen  description.  Posts  combinations  of 
related  records  in  one  operation. 


May  we  suggest  that  you  call  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  lisht  k^  touch  actuates  the  motor  .  .  .  and 
the  motor  instantly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  resisterins  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


J.  P.  ALLEN  AND  COMPANY  OF  ATLANTA 

This  department  store  uses  Burroughs  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs 
Adding-Subtracting  Machines,  and  Burroughs  Typewriter  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  for  handling  a  wide  variety  of  accounting  work. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  fisures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set;  adds  croups  of  ficures. 
fumishinc  a  total  of  each  f  roup  and  a  prand  total 
of  croup  totals  without  relistioc. 
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The  General  Sales  Tax  Movement 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


the  claim  seriously.  Stores  were 
unable  to  enforce  the  demand 
through  concerted  action,  so  the 
project  had  to  be  abandoned.  More¬ 
over,  such  charges  could  be  made 
only  on  charge  sales,  and  the  act 
was  manifestly  unfair.  In  addition, 
no  charge  could  be  made  where  the 
juirchase  was  for  less-than-a-dollar 
sale,  by  virtue  of  the  wording  of 
the  law,  and  that  made  the  project 
self-defeating,  since  the  average 
sale  is  less  than  a  dollar  in  the  great 
majority  of  retail  establishments. 
In  the  department  store,  the  average 
sale  is  somewhat  higher,  but  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  total  transac¬ 
tions  comes  within  the  dollar  limit 
class.  The  other  alternative  was  to 
increase  the  markup  and  secure  a 
better  price  for  the  merchandise  sold. 
The  plan  was  to  add  to  the  selling 
price  a  sufficient  sum  to  absorb  the 
sales  tax  and  to  say  nothing  more 
to  the  consumer  about  it.  But  that 
proposal  proved  impractical  also,  be¬ 
cause  the  strife  for  volume  was  too 


keen  to  get  concerted  action  and 
there  was  always  danger  that  one 
store  would  undersell  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  a  bid  for  trade.  Again  there 
was  always  the  impending  oppos¬ 
ition  of  low'er  prices  in  stores  from 
other  States  across  the  border  line 
that  were  not  handicapped  by  the 
expense  of  sales  tax  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  little  store — and  there  are  many 
thousands  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — is  ‘forgetting’  to  ring  up  the 
sales,  and  is  thus  keeping  no  record 
of  a  large  part  of  his  transactions.” 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  hardware 
merchants  will  have  to  borrow 
money  to  make  the  April  payment, 
according  to  W.  G.  Pierce,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  Seaboard  Hardware  Association. 

Governor  Pinchot,  who  advocated 
the  tax  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
has  experienced  a  change  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  is  now  opposed  to  such 
legislation.  ‘‘A  sales  tax  is  bad,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  simply  one  more  device 
to  put  the  tax  burden  mainly  on 


those  who  are  least  able  to  pay,”  he 
said  recently.  “It  denies  the  sound 
principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice. 
Because  it  bears  more  heavily  in 
proportion  on  the  poor  than  on  the 
rich,  a  sales  tax  is,  in  effect,  a  grad¬ 
uated  income  tax  reversed,  for  un¬ 
der  it  the  smaller  a  man’s  income, 
the  larger  the  percentage  on  it  that 
goes  to  pay  the  tax.” 

Shifting  versus  Absorption 

The  fact  that  some  opponents  of 
the  sales  tax  opix)se  it  because  it 
cannot  be  shifted,  and  others  are 
against  it  because  it  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  suggests  a  conflict  of 
opinion  that  is  more  apparent  than 
real  and  which  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cancel  both  arguments,  as 
recently  happened  at  a  tax  hearing 
in  Albany.  Merchants  had  spent 
almost  three  hours  explaining  that 
they  were  opposing  the  tax  because 
it  could  not  be  shifted  and  show¬ 
ing  why.  A  representative  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  emphat¬ 
ically  opposed  the  tax  because  it 
would  be  shifted  to  the  consumer. 
The  laughter  that  went  up  from  the 
tax  committee  indicated  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  legislators  the  two  ar¬ 
guments  had  canceled  each  other. 

These  points  of  view  are  not  in 
conflict.  The  sales  tax  is  an  evil 
and  discriminatory  tax,  whether  it 
falls  upon  merchants  or  consumers. 
The  fact  that  in  any  given  situation 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  work 
out  is  largely  unpredictable,  merely 
aggravates  the  situation.  The  thirty 
or  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  or  more, 
of  the  merchants  who  must  absorb 
the  tax  will  not  feel  any  more  kindly 
toward  it  because  they  know  that 
others  more  strategically  situated 
can  pass  it  on.  The  housewife,  upon 
seeing  the  tax  eat  into  her  meagre 
funds  for  family  supplies,  will  not 
be  solaced  by  the  knowledge  that 
her  friends  in  another  .community 
have  no  such  tax  to  meet. 

Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania  are 
offering  laboratory  demonstrations 
of  retail  sales  taxation.  Because  of 
the  diverse  characteristics  of  these 
two  states,  a  careful  analysis,  when 
later  statistics  are  available,  of  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  the 
tax  in  each  state  will  be  extremely 
worthwhile.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
no  adequate  grounds  for  assuming 
that  the  age-old  opposition  of  the 
economists  to  such  taxation  is  un¬ 
warranted.  That  it  is  productive,  is 
freely  granted  by  all.  That  its  social, 
economic  and  fiscal  defects  do  not 
outweigh  its  virtue  of  productivity, 
still  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 


TAX  ON  ORANGE  JUICE 

The  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  been  called  to  the 
burden  imposed  upon  small  restaurant  and  soda  fountain  operators  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  necessary  records  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax  due  on  the  sale  of 
orange  juice.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  provides  that  each  person  liable  to 
the  tax  must  make  a  monthly  return  on  Form  731  and  pay  the  tax  for  each 
calendar  month  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month  following  that  covered  by  the  return.  The  tax  rate  is  2  cents 
a  gallon. 

A  survey  has  been  conducted  to  determine  the  average  number  of  oranges 
of  all  sizes  required  to  produce  one  gallon  of  orange  juice.  The  information 
u^n  which  the  following  figures  are  based  was  obtained  from  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange,  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  and  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  several  large  chains  of  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been 
found  that  on  an  average,  two  and  one-quarter  ounces  of  orange  juice  are 
obtained  from  each  orange  used  in  the  production  of  orange  juice  and  upon 
this  basis  it  would  require  approximately  57  oranges  to  produce  one  gallon 
of  juice.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  variations  which  include  spillage 
and  waste,  small  restaurant,  hotel,  and  soda  fountain  operators  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  60  oranges  as  a  basis  for  the  production  of  one  gallon  of 
orange  juice.  The  only  records  which  will  be  required  of  these  small 
restaurant,  hotel  and  soda  fountain  operators  will  be  a  record  of  the  number 
of  oranges  purchased  and  used  for  making  orange  juice  and  for  each  60 
oranges  so  used  a  tax  of  2  cents  will  be  due  the  Government. 

The  ruling  as  above  stated  applies  only  to  the  small  individual  operator, 
and  cannot  be  applied  generally  throughout  the  industry.  A  ruling  which 
applies  to  large  chain  organizations  was  published  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bulletin  for  October  17,  1932,  and  .should  be  followed  by  such  organizations 
in  remitting  and  paying  the  taxes  due  under  the  law. 

A  nunufacturer  or  producer  of  orange  juice  and  grapefruit  juice  who 
places  his  product  in  cans  is  liable  for  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  upon  his 
sales  of  such  products.  In  all  cases  where  soda  fountains,  hotels  and 
restaurants  purchase  such  juices,  no  additional  tax  is  imposed  upon  the 
operator  serving  such  juices.  Order  blanks  and  invoices  indicating  that 
such  operators  have  purchased  the  orange  juice,  or  grapefruit  juice,  in 
preference  to  extracting  such  juices  themselves,  will  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  prevent  the  assessment  of  any  additional  tax  upon  such  products. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Electrical  Household  Appliances 

{Continued  from  page  61) 


Electric  Tea  Kettle — Pours  boiling  water 

The  nearer  boiling  the  water  is,  the  better  the 
tea  will  be.  The  electric  kettle  keeps  it  boiling 
until  it  is  poured. 

Electric  Cigar  Lighter — 

Electric  Hotplates.  Grills  and  Table  Stoi’es — Electric 
stoves  for  table  cooking 
The  cooking  plate  has  taken  innumerable  forms 
for  various  conditions.  The  simplest  types  are 
a  single  square  or  circular  heating  unit  upon 
which  cooking  vessels  are  to  1«  set.  More 
elaborate  types  involve  two  units,  miniature 
broilers,  egg  poachers,  and  other  specialized 
parts.  The  more  complete  the  unit  and  equip¬ 
ment  the  more  desirable. 

The  appliances  suitable  for  these  “eating  cubbies” 
are  those  which  are  used  in  the  dining  room. 

Kitchen 

In  the  kitchen,  electricity  constantly  proves  itself  a 
most  willing  and  capable  servant.  The  housewife’s 
pride  reaches  its  zenith  when  hers  can  be  a  neat, 
orderly,  completely  electrified  kitchen.  Here  of  all 
places  does  e-l-e-c-t-r-i-c-i-t-y  most  spell  ease,  comfort, 
accomplishment,  precision,  efficiency,  convenience,  and 
“good  luck.” 

Electrified  Kitchen  Cabinet — Lighted  and  outletted 

Electric  Refrigerator — Artie  atmosphere  always 

Electric  Exhaust  Fan — Improves  the  cook’s  disposition 

Electric  Range — Positively  controlled  temperatures  and 
cooking  time 

Electric  ranges  come  in  both  automatic  and 
non-automatic  types.  The  automatic  ranges  will 
cook  the  meal  to  just  the  right  point  while 
you  shop,  sew,  or  entertain.  Electric  heat  is 
the  positive  heat  of  steady,  dependable  intensity, 
and  measurement  of  cooking  time  is  a  reliable 
indicator  of  the  thoroughness  of  cooking.  .'Ml 
heat  is  concentrated  on  the  contents  of  the 
cooking  utensils. 

Electric  Mayonnaise  Mixer — For  all  salad  dressings 
The  husband  who  has  provided  motive  power 
for  this  job  should  be  glad  to  provide  this 
substitute;  their  wives  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  gift.  , 

Electric  Cake  Mixer — Beats,  stirs,  or  folds  as  desired 

Electric  Egg  Beater — Beats  eggs  to  perfection  in  a 
moment 

Electric  Kitchen  Motor — Many  motor  driven  conveni¬ 
ences,  one  motor 

Utilizes  power  for  innumerable  tasks,  serving 
purposes  for  which  the  purchase  of  individual 
motor  driven  appliances  would  not  be  war¬ 
ranted. 

Electric  Pressure  Cookers — Almost  a  complete  electric 
range  at  low  cost 

Electric  Cookers — One  for  every  type  of  cooking 

Electric  Food  Chopper — Uniform  grinding  of  meats 
and  vegetables 

Electric  Fruit  Juice  Extractor — Juices  of  citrus  fruits 
extracted  instantly 

Electric  Cornpopper — For  preparing  nature’s  most  in¬ 
teresting  food 

Electric  Drink  Mixer — For  malted  milk  and  similar 
drinks 


Electric  Sandwich  Grill — A  complete  meal  easily  pre¬ 
pared 

When  unexpectetl  company  arrives  and  the 
stores  are  closed,  the  easiest  and  best  way  of 
stretching  what  you  have  in  the  house  is  to 
make  sandw’iches. 

Electric  Egg  Boiler — Gauges  the  boiling  to  perfection 
One  type  will  heat  or  boil  a  pint  or  more  of 
any  liquid ;  automatic  types  are  also  available. 

Electric  Roaster — Oven-type  for  covered  roasting 
Does  oven  roasting  without  the  oven. 

Electric  Dishwasher — Cleans  and  sterilizes  without 
breakage 

.\11  you  do  is  put  them  in  and  take  them  out. 

Electric  Knife  Sharpener  and  Polisher — Keeps  knives 
keen,  polishes  silver  quickly 
\o  need  to  put  these  jobs  off  until  a  more  con¬ 
venient  time.  Touch  up  everything  in  a  moment 
after  dishwashing,  and  they  are  always  bright 
and  sharp  edges  are  sharp. 

Bathroom,  Dressing  Room  and  Gymnasium 

For  the  sake  of  health  and  happiness,  electricity 
provides  several  devices  to  substitute  for  nature  for  the 
Itenefit  of  jieople,  such  as  indoor  workers  to  whom 
natural  methotls  of  exercise  are  slow,  inconvenient  or 
onerous.  Many  more  devices  sujjply  needs  for  which 
nature  makes  no  provision. 

Electrical  Drying  Comb —  Dry  the  hair  and  scalp 

Electric  Hair  Drier —  thoroughly  and  quickly 

Electric  Curling  Iron —  Convenient  and  cheap 

Electric  Curling  Iron  Heater—  tonsorial  aids  at  a  par- 

Electric  Hair  H  aver- 

.  ...  always  next  and  the 

Electric  Hair  Clipper —  chair  is  unoccupied. 

Electric  Sun  Ray — Old  Sol  does  his  stuff  indoors 
Window  glass  does  not  pass  the  >'italizing 
violet  rays,  and  during  winter  when  windows 
are  usually  closed,  these  rays  are  most  needed. 

A  person  may  have  “lived  without  sun  rays’’ 
for  many  years,  but  it  was  done  with  vitality 
away  below  “par.”  Your  physician  will  advise 
you  about  them. 

Electric  Exerciser — A  walk  in  the  woods  gives  the 
same  benefit 

For  the  person  too  busy  and  the  person  too 
lazy  to  take  a  long  walk  in  the  woods,  the 
exerciser  gives  the  benefits  of  exercise  in  a  few 
moments. 

Electric  Pibrator — Massages  skin,  enlivens  nerve 
centers 

Violet  Ray — Let  your  physician  tell  you  its  worth 

Electric  Fans — To  improve  the  atmosphere 

Small  fans  for  the  bathroom  and  dressing 
room,  and  an  exhaust  fan  in  the  gymnasium 
are  needed. 

Bedroom  and  Nursery  and  Sick  Room 

A  small  electric  fan  in  each  l)edrn<ini.  by  all  means 
— and  cigar  lighters,  too. 

A  few  of  the  many  electrical  devices  which  improve 
the  nurserj’  and  sick  room  include : 

Electric  Heating  Blanket — heating  pad  for  the  whole 
bed 

Electric  Heating  Pad — Sustained  heat  for  local  appli¬ 
cations 

Three  heats  are  usually  provided  for.  An 
efficacious  home  rem«ly  for  many  ailments. 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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M  erch  andising 


ENJOY 

ANEW  HOTEL 

.  .  .  where  luxurious,  sunfillcd 
moms  offer  every  up-to-the-minute 
convenience  and  comfort.  Private 
bath.  Radio  with  your  choice  of 
programs.  Servidor  and  other  ser¬ 
vice-superiorities. 

.  .  .  where  restful,  uninterrupted 
sleep  is  INSURED  by  night-time 
quiet,  specially  designed  mattresses, 
crisp  sheets,  soft  pillows  and  fluffy 
blankets. 

.  .  .  where  rates  start  at  $3.00  for 
one — $4.00  for  TWO — in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Now  you  can  enjoy 
NEW  hotel  luxury. 

^  HOTEL  — 

GovernorClixtox 

€\  W'.  RAMNEY.  Jr^  MANAGER  B 

1200  Rooms  .\nd  Baths 
from  S3  for  one.  S4  for  two 

Sieventh  Avenue  at  3 In!  Sitreet 
AEW  YORK  (  ITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


Making  Boys  Style 
Conscious 

{^Continued  from  page  62) 

is  not  your  newsjajjer  publicity  or 
vour  trade  magazines  that  put  over 
these  new  styles  with  the  boys  and 
voung  men,  it  is  the  fathers  and  big 
brothers,  the  college  men  who  c«»me 
home  to  the  small  towns  after  hav¬ 
ing  l)een  away  at  school. 

( )ur  biggest  problem  then  is  to 
educate  the  men,  and  how  are  we ' 
going  to  help  them  ?  1  f  we  can  show 
the  men  and  boys  what  is  correct  to 
wear  for  certain  <Kcasions.  we  will 
l)e  developing  jxitential  customers, 
each  growing  boy  and  each  man  will 
want  a  greater  variety  of  things. 
.Additional  tyqies  of  clothes  will  in¬ 
crease  business.  Price  will  not  l»e 
the  predominant  factor  in  that  lie- 
cause  mothers  and  fathers  will  jiay 
any  reasonable  amount  that  is  in 
line  with  quality,  if  it  is  correct  in 
tyi>e. 

Our  college  Ixiys  may  wear  what 
the  crowd  wears  on  the  campus,  but 
when  they  enter  business  it  is  the 
heads  of  industry  that  they  watch. — 
the  liankers  and  successful  lawyers, 
the  presidents  of  stores.  1  remem- 
lier  hearing  my  brother  sjieak  alxiut 
the  double  breasted  suits.  He  had 
lieen  wearing  the  single-breasterl 
suit  at  college  and  was  rather  con¬ 
servative  and  careful  alKiut  adopt¬ 
ing  the  double-breasted  style  until 
he  saw  older  men  that  he  hatl  great 
admiration  for  wearing  them.  The 
boys  and  young  men  need  to  feel 
confident  when  they  go  into  an 
office  to  transact  business  with  -  a 
man  that  they  will  command  re- 
sjiect  not  alone  liecause  they  are 
smartly  dressed  but  that  their 
clothes  are  in  goo<l  taste. — not  over¬ 
dressed  or  under-dressed. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  first 
of  all  give  more  fashion  information 
to  mothers  and  sisters  alxnit  men’s 
clothes  and  lx)ys’  clothes,  .so  that 
they  themselves  will  l)ecome  more 
style  conscious.  The  time  has  come 
w’hen  -women  do  not  want  to  buy  the 
wrong  kind  of  things  for  men ;  they 
like  to  please  the  men.  and  feel 
proud  of  them  when  mingling  with 
thiir  friends  and  business  associates. 

In  discussing  the  correctness  of 
styles.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
rough  and  tumble,  ragamuffin  suits 
also  have  a  place  in  our  definition  of 
correct  styles.  Mothers  do  imt  want 
their  lioys  to  go  out  on  the  play¬ 
grounds  all  dressed  up.  nor  do  boys 
want  to;  it  is  not  correct  for  the 
occasion ;  it  is  not  the  fit  thing  to 


do.  Look  at  the  college  campuses 
where  the  coriluroy  trousers  and 
sweaters  are  worn;  that  is  correct, 
and  lx)ys  want  it.  You  do  not  want 
college  and  high  schixd  l»oys  to  feci 
con.scious  of  their  clothes  when  they 
are  at  sclnxil.  although  they  must 
dress  in  good  taste.  There  is  a  right 
thing  to  wear  to  sclnnd  and  there  is 
a  right  thing  to  wear  to  their  part¬ 
ies.  their  dancing  classes,  and  then 
later  on  in  business. 

If  you  will  adverti.se  your  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  liasis  of  quality,  in- 
trcxlucing  style  in  each  instance  but 


as  an  incidental.  I  lielieve  you  will 
receive  far  greater  acceptance  of 
that  merchandise  than  you  would  if 
you  starteel  off  on  a  l>asis  of  style 
alone  »)r  price  alone.  Women  read 
ad  after  ad  where  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  prices  with  no  other 
claim  for  superiority  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  they  lose  confielence. 
.''o  I  sugge.st  that  to  inspire  greater 
cf*nfidence  in  your  advertising  you 
<lo  not  overlook  the  importance  that 
correctness  of  style  and  quality 
l>lay  in  the  building  up  of  your 
business. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Electric  Bottle  IVarwers — Heats  the  milk  to  the  right 
temperature 

Electric  Immersion  Heater — A  pencil  of  heat  for 
liquids 

Liquids  in  bottles,  cups  and  glasses  can  be 
heated  or  reheated  without  transferring  them 
to  other  vessels. 

Electric  Hot  Water  Jug — Hot  water  is  a  medical 
necessity  ' 

Electric  Fans — ^Ventilation  is  an  aid  to  health 
Extension  Lamps — Help  the  patient  find  amusement 
With  a  goo<l  light,  reading  and  other  pastimes 
do  not  tire  one  so  quickly. 

Electric  Signal  liusser — A  call  for  attention 
\^ery  inexpensive  equipment  may  be  easily 
assembled  to  permit  the  bed  patient  to  call  for 
attention  without  overtaxing  a  weakened  throat. 

Sowing  Room 

Sewiiip  is  as  interesting  when  done  with  electrical 
equipment  as  it  is  necessary.  Some  of  these  devices 
were  not  feasible  for  home  use  until  electric  ))ower 
hecame  available. 

Electric  Sewing  Machine — Cabinet  or  portable  types 
Dressmaking  becomes  a  real  pleasure  with  an 
electric  machine.  It  is  as  much  easier  with 
power  as  the  treadle  machine  was  easier  than 
hand  stitching. 

Electric  Machine  Motor — Makes  a  treadle  machine  an 
electric 

Electric  Sewing  Machine  Lamp — flights  the  needle 
point  to  ease  threading 

Electric  Fan — Makes  electric  sewing  more  pleasant 
Laundry 

The  day  of  handi>ower  washing  passed  very  quickly 
when  electricity  was  applied  to  the  washing  machine 
and  relieved  the  voungsters  of  the  task  of  running  it. 
No  less  revolutionarv  have  l)een  jnany  other  washday 
aids  now  available  for  the  laun<lry.  Not  only  the  vontv'- 
sters,  but  Mrs.  Householder  herself,  has  the  day  off. 

Electric  Soft  Water  Pump — Soft  water  for  whiter 
washing 

Elevated  pressure  tanks  are  not  necessary  to 
have  running  soft  water.  An  electric  pump  will 
deliver  water  directly  from  the  cistern  to  the 
laundry. 

Electric  Drying  Cabinets — Dry  clothes  quickly  by  heat 
Electric  Drying  Racks — 

The  cabinet  tvpe  is  dust  proof ;  the  rack  type 
portable.  Roth  are  highly  efficient. 

Electric  Tie  Presser — Does  not  emboss  hack  seams  on 
the  face  of  the  tie 

Electric  I.aundrv  Stos'C — The  water  may  l)e  heatetl  or 
the  clothes  boiled 

Some  housewives  will  never  be  convinced  that 
clothes  do  not  need  boiling.  The  matter  is  con¬ 
troversial  and  for  the  boiling  school  of 
thought  the  laundry  stove,  too,  is  electrical. 

Electric  Clothes  Washer — The  wash  is  white  the  wash¬ 
ing  easy 

With  wringer  or  rotating  drier ;  gas  burner  for 
heating  if  you  wish. 

Electric  Midget  Clothes  Washer — A  portable  washer 
for  small  washings 

Baby’s  things  day  hv  dav ;  the  finer  pieces  of 
the  regular  w-ash  if  the  laundry  is  sent  out  to 
be  done  electrically;  extra  handkerchiefs  dur¬ 
ing  a  seige  of  colds ;  the  regular  washing  for 
a  small  family. 

Electric  Iron — The  first  electric  appliance  anyone  buys 


Electric  Iron  (Mangle) — Speetly,  efficient,  convenient 
Its  work  on  large  pieces  alone  is  worth  the 
purchase;  it  is  as  (lerifable  for  small  pieces, 
too. 

Amusements  for  All  Ages — The  Playroom 

Electricity  has  provided  a  large  number  t)f  lutertaiu- 
nvmts  for  people  of  all  ages.  Few  of  these  are  nec- 
es.sarily  very  expensive,  for  all  are  constrticted  for  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

Toy  Electrical  Machinery — Working  Miniatures  of 
Industrial  machines 

Hundreds  of  items  with  constant  additions. 

The  dredge  and  steam  shovel  labor  mightily ; 
engines  and  work.shops  that  actually  work  and 
some  that  are  too  small  to  find  work  to  do, 
but  spin  and  look  busy  nevertheless. 

Toy  Electric  Motors — With  or  without  machinery  to 
drive 

No  motor  is  so  small  that  it  is  essentially  a 
toy,  and  any  small  motor  has  instructive  poten¬ 
tialities  for  that  insatiable  boyish  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  all  things  electrical. 

Compass — A  necessity  to  hoys  and  tourists 

The  earliest  electrical  device  is  yet  to  he  re¬ 
placed. 

Toy  Transformer — To  reduce  house  lighting  current 
to  toy  voltage 

The  lighting  voltage  of  110  volts  is  stepped 
down  to  the  fi,  8.  10.  or  12  volts  required  for 
toy  operation. 

Electric  Trains — For  the  boy — for  the  whole  family! 
The  complete  American  railroad  as  represented 
in  toy  outfits  include  apparatus  for  all  the 
family — tunnels,  stations,  and  villages  for 
mother,  crossing  gates,  signals,  and  bridges 
for  father,  track,  switches  and  rolling  stock  for 
the  kids — and  don’t  forget  the  girls;  they  like 
them,  too. 

Electric  Cigar  Lighter — Conserves  the  smoker’s  good 
nature 

There  is  always  a  light  for  a  smoke  where  you 
expect  to  find  it.  if  it  is  an  electric  cigar 
lighter.  The  empty  match  box  is  exasperating, 
and  the  pocket  lighter  that  needs  refueling 
moves  one  to  violent  dec<ls.  The  electric  lighter 
ligths  up  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  as  advertised. 

The  cost  is  verv  little.  One  within  reach  of 
each  easy  chair  in  the  living  room,  and  at  least 
one  in  each  other  room. 

Radio  Aerial — A  neat  and  attractive  aerial  reallv  costs 
little 

Radio  Lightning  Arrester — Efficacious  and  cheap 

Aerial  ami  Ground  Outlets — Plugs  in  the  radio  any¬ 
where 

Outlets  for  the  radio  aerial  and  ground  con¬ 
nection  can  he  IcKatcd  in  each  of  several  rooms, 
making  it  possible  to  use  the  radio  anywhere. 

The  living  room,  dining  room,  each  lK'dr<Kim. 
each  porch,  the  gymnasium,  playroom,  dressing 
room,  and  laundry  particularly  should  be 
e<|uippefl.  The  four  contact  tvpe  provides  not 
only  aerial  and  ground  hut  the  power  supply 
as  well. 

Radio — The  symbol  of  the  present-day  home 
There  are  approximately  20.000  000  families  in 
the  United  States  that  are  without  radio  sets. 

The  number  who  have  no  need  for  them  is 
distinctly  smaller.  The  programs  and  entertain¬ 
ment  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  reason  for 
making  the  investment,  but  news.  time,  weather, 
and  similar  services  arc  available  by  radio, 
as  well  as  many  particular  services  peculiar  to 
special  localites.  Radio  sets  may  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  almost  any  price,  for  cash  or  on 
convenient  terms.  Remote  control  for  tuning 
and  volume  is  one  of  its  latest  improvements. 
(Conliintcd  on  page  84) 
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Get  Your 
Share  of  This 

NEW 

REVENUE! 

with  the 


^  The  new  tropical  fish  fad.  which 
is  sweeping  the  country,  has  ere* 
ate<l  a  big  demand  for  this 
effective  aKcnt  for  the  Keneratinf? 
of  ultra-violet  and  infrared  rays, 
so  Iteneficial  to  all  forms  4if  plant 
an<l  animal  life. 

^  The  curative  value  of  this  lamp 
is  universally  recoKnized  in  the 
treatment  of  colds,  hay  fever, 
headaches,  rheumatism,  neural- 
Ria.  catarrh,  earaches,  sprains, 
pains,  etc. 

^  Ileauticians,  masseurs  and  hair¬ 
dressers  have  found  this  lamp  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  their  busi- 
n  'ss. 

A  ('an  l>e  carried  profitably  by 

^  every  |>et,  housefurnishiiiR.  hard¬ 
ware.  electrical  appliance,  l>cau- 
ty  s|>ecialty  and  hospital  supply 
departments. 

A  A  very  interestiiiR  40  iKtRe  lMM>k. 
profusely  illustrated,  telling  all 
aUmt  this  wonderful  lamp,  sent 
to  those  writing  for  it  on  their 
company  stationery. 

SCHICKERLING 
SUN-LAMP  CO. 

2  WaverlyPlace  NewYork,N.Y. 


Is  Your  Radio  Service 
Department  Buying. 
Its  Replacement  Parts 
Right  ? 

Whether  it  is  or  not.  this  88  page  cat¬ 
alog  listing  over  3000  re|>lacenient  parts 
and  accessories  should  l>e  in  the  hands 
of  your  radio  service  manager. 


Over  nine  years 
of  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  radio 
replacement  jiarts. 


Send  for  your  copy  today 

72$  Broadway  D.  New  Y ork  City 


Analyzing  Your  Customers 

By  K.  V.  NEIi^ON 


Wilt)  are  your  customers?  How 
do  they  live?  What  are  their  in¬ 
comes?  What  interests  have  they 
which  effect  their  huyinj'  hahits? 

These  are  the  basic  (jnestions  to 
w'hich  every  buyer  must  know  the 
answers — if  the  department  is  to  lie 
jirofitable. 

In  smaller  communties  personal 
contacts,  l)Oth  within  the  store  and 
during  social  activities,  give  a  mer¬ 
chant  this  information  without  any 
conscious  effort  on  his  part. 

Investigation  Necessary 

In  a  larger  city,  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  requires  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  really  to  know 
the  essential  facts. 

Thanks  to  the  development  of 
stock  control  records,  most  dress 
huyers,  for  instance,  can  tell  you, 
at  least  after  scanning  those  records, 
how  many  white  evening  gowns, 
size  38,  or  how  many  navy  blue 
tailored  suits,  size  40,  are  in  stock. 

But  can  they  tell  you,  with  any 
degree  of  accurracy,  how  many 
of  the  women  who  patronize  the 
dejKirtment  w-ear  size  .38,  or  how 
many  like  tailored  suits,  or  how 
many  attend  functions  where  for¬ 
mal  wear  is  appropriate? 

A  number  of  customer  analysis 
methods  have  been  worked  out, 
based  on  charge  sales,  and  this 
material,  intelligently  used,  can  be 
of  assistance  to  any  buyer  in  as¬ 
sembling  the  necessary  information 
almut  the  buying  habits  of  the  de- 
jiartment’s  cientele. 

Mo.st  of  the  systems,  however,  are 
of  more  assistance  in  compiling 
s])ecial  mailing  lists  than  in  the 
actual  planning  of  orders  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  Simple  subtraction  of  the 
number  in  stock  of  a  model  in  any 
size  and  color,  from  the  total  num¬ 
ber  purchased,  shows  the  sales. 

A  clerical,  working  in  the  lM)ok- 
keeping  office  cannot  collect  all  of 
the  information  necessary  for  the 
ade(|uate  analysis  of  customers  and 
their  buying  habits.  The  salesi)eople. 
in  their  direct  contacts,  can  learn 
many  vital  facts,  while  showing  the 
merchandise,  which  could  not  l)e 
gleaned  otherwise.  But  they  cannot 
l)e  expected  to  remember  it  all.  or 
to  organize  the  information  in  a 
way  which  will  be  of  practical  bene¬ 
fit  unless  some  systems  is  worked 
out.  whereby  these  facts  can  Ik* 
systematically  assembled. 

Such  a  svstem  cannot  lie  too 


complicated,  for  in  a  busy  depart¬ 
ment  a  salesperson  goes  directly 
from  one  customer  to  another — or 
possibly  gravitates  back  and  forth 
from  one  dressing  room  to  another, 
serving  two  or  three  people  simul¬ 
taneously. 

However,  she  always  has  to 
record  sales,  and  some  desired  bit 
of  information  can  be  jotted  down 
on  the  sli])  or  in  the  back  of  her 
sales  l)ook. 

There  is  not  time  to  write  a 
lengthy  report.  Just  as  in  house  to 
house  surveys,  it  is  best  to  seek  in¬ 
formation  on  but  one  question  at  a 
time.  How  many  who  enter  the  de¬ 
partment  are  business  women  ?  How 
many  attend  dances  frequently? 
How  many  spend  their  afternoons 
leaving  bridge? 

These  are  hut  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  have  an  important  bearing 
ui)on  the  types  of  merchandise 
which  should  be  stocked.  Perhaps 
the  assortment  of  afternoon  dresses 
is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
tailored  dresses  for  street  or  office. 
The  records  show  the  sales  made, 
but  information  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  customers  indicate  the 
tv|)es  of  clothing  for  which  there 
is  the  greatest  potential  volume. 

Bv  taking  these  questions  one  at 
a  time  and  collecting  information 
through  the  salespeople,  gradually 
a  buver.  not  only  in  ready-to-wear, 
but  in  almost  any  department,  can 
assemble  almost  as  dependable 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  purchasing 
|)ower.  and  tastes  of  those  for  whom 
she  is  buying,  as  she  has  in  her 
possession  concerning  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Sketohes  of  Customer  Types 

In  order  to  secure  the  interested 
coo|x*ration  of  the  sales|)eople,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information 
is  being  gathered,  should  be  made 
clear.  If  the  salespeople  are  of  the 
imaginative  type,  it  is  helpful  to 
have  them  write  little  sketches  of 
typical  customers,  possibly  includ¬ 
ing  imagined  scenes  in  their  homes 
or  their  social  or  business  activities. 
This  should  not  be  forced  upon 
salespeople  who  find  the  writing  an 
alarming  task,  but  where  real  inter¬ 
est  is  shown,  it  will  make  them 
much  more  observant  and  capable 
of  analyzing  the  traits  in  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  are  of  inqxirtance  in 
determining  their  purchasing  power 
and  buying  habits. 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Problems 


Electrical  Household  Appliances 

{Continued  from  page  82) 


Radio  Tubes — A  complete  extra  set  avoids  interrupted 
service 

The  symbols  by  wbicb  radio  tubes  are  identified 
include,  usually,  one  or  two  letters  and  a  num¬ 
ber  as  AX226.  The  first  letter  refers  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  second  to  the  type  of 
base.  For  socket  power  sets,  these  may  be 
ignored,  unless  you  want  particularly  the  tubes 
of  a  particular  manufacturer.  The  number  in¬ 
dicates  the  type  of  tube,  and  alone  need  be 
consulted.  .\ny  22t>  tube  will  replace  any  other 
22f>  tube,  or  any  224  any  224. 

Radio  Accessories — A  great  variety  for  special  appli¬ 
cations 

Radio  sets  are  constructed  for  average  con¬ 
ditions.  but  sometimes  special  devices  are  re¬ 
quired  to  correct  local  troubles.  A  competent 
service  man  can  prescribe  such,  if  any,  as  may 
be  required  for  your  purpose. 


Practical  Use  of  Product  .Analysis 

The  value  of  this  procliu  t  analysis  depends  upon  its 
u.se  by  the  merchandiser.  .Among  the  practical  mer¬ 
chandising  uses  arc: 

(1)  The  development  of  a  jdan  of  consumer 
financing  on  a  room  or  home  basis. 

(2)  Selling  suggestions  in  accord  with  con¬ 
sumer  requirements. 

(d)  Window  and  .store  displays  built  around 
the  idea  of  associated  products. 

(4)  .An  exten.sion  of  the  iirinciple  of  combin¬ 
ation  .selling. 

(5)  Promotions  timed  with  consumer  demand. 

.An  effective  use  of  this  material  demands  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  features  of  the  various  a^ipli- 
ances  and  a  knowledge  of  wiring  and  lighting  recpiire- 
ments. 


The  Question  Box 


Many  letters  come  to  Assoeiation  Headquarters,  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  problems  u’liicli,  -lec  feel  certain,  are  being  studied  by  other 
executives  in  member  stores.  In  order  that  readers  of  'I'liK  1>i  i.i,ktin 
may  .share  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  replies,  we  are  including  a 
fe7V  of  the  questions  which  seem  of  most  general  interest,  in  this  rorum 
section. — The  Editor. 


y.  We  had  in  our  Corset  department  W  Corsets, 
costing  originally  $197.50  and  marked  originally  to 
sell  for  $336.00.  Subsequent  markdowns  brought 
the  retail  price  to  $1.00  each.  The  manufacturer 
recently  called  on  us  and  offered  to  allow  us  credit 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  if  we  would 
return  these  ami  jjermit  him  to  ship  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  we  agreed  to  do  and  received  a 
credit  for  $98.75.  How  shall  the  return  be  handled 
on  our  records  to  conform  with  standard  practice? 

.A.  The  stock  records  shctuld  l)e  credited  with 
$98.75  at  cost  and  the  amount  at  retail  which  would 
have  the  departmental  cumulative  markon  relation¬ 
ship  to  this  cost.  For  example,  if  the  cumulative 
markon  in  this  deixirtment  were  40  per  cent,  the 
retail  would  lie  $164.58.  A  markdown  cancellation 
should  then  be  recorded  for  $104.58,  the  difference 
between  the  retail  amount  at  which  the  merchandise 
was  carried  in  stock  at  the  time  of  return  and  the 
adjusted  retail  value  of  the  return;  $164.58  less 
$60.00  equals  $104.58. — H.  I.  K. 


2.  O.  ( )n  Rent  (Letter  written  by  the  Real  Estate 
Hoard  of  a  city  having  a  population  of  over 
125,000)  : 

Changes  have  and  are  fast  occurring  in 
all  lines.  In  the  property  management, 
conditions  are  similar  to  other  daily  en¬ 
deavors  and  it  is  on  this  phase  of  the 
property  management  1  will  appreciate 
what  information  your  Assoefation  can  ad¬ 
vance. 

“Up  to  a  few  months  ago  contracts  for 
renting  on  lease  basis  were  familiar  to  all, 
but  of  late,  due  to  lessened  business  in  all 
lines,  lease  agreements  have  been  altered 
for  either  the  entire  remaining  portion  of 
a  lease  agreement  or  for  a  short  period 
till  adjustments  may  be  made  in  business 
turnovers. 

“We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  if  your 
.Association  bas  or  is  recommending  any 
particular  form  of  a  lease  agreement  with 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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('  ont  roller  s*  Forum 


The  Sad  Fate  of  Fixed  Assets  it  be  natural  for  the 

,  ,,,  liorrower  to  contemplate  default  on 

(C  o„tnn,c,l  from  pmjc  38)  although  profess- 

(lisheartcning.  if  accepted  as  true,  to  a  transformation  of  fixed  assets  i“g  bis  willingness  and  ability  to 
tliat  modern  theories  of  depreciation  into  current  assets  through  the  jucet  the  requirements  of  the  sink- 
I’.ave  exerted  a  nefarious  iiitluence.  agency  of  periodic  sales  of  fixed  i”g  fund. 

'I'heir  greatest  crime  is  that,  by  vi-  a.ssets  to  customers,  precisely  as  this  case,  it  appears  that  the 

cariously  endowing  depreciation  with  merchandise,  cost  of  services  an<l  starch  for  evanescent  profits  will  be 

metal)olic  power,  they  have  caused  cost  of  doing  business  are  sold  to  ’  conducted  at  the  e.xj)ense  of  the  very 

balance  sheets,  those  who  make  them  and  recovered  from  them.  .\t  fund  of  assets  which,  all  theories  to 

tliem,  and  th(jse  who  use  them,  to  any  rate,  they  certainly  did  not  an-  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have 

1  ecome  contemptiatus  of  the  consti-  ticipate  that  the  balance  sheet  to  Ik.*  been  earmarked  as  available  for  the 

tutional  rights  of  the  stockholders,  submitted  to  them,  would  not  oidy  maintenance  of  the  efticUnt  life  of 

anti  of  the  contractural  etjuities  of  pnK'laim  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  fixed  assets  pledged  to  the  bond- 

llie  secured  creditors.  the  |)art  of  the  lutrrower,  but,  as  liolders.  Ihe  return  of  the  profit 

1,1  1  1  r  1  well,  boldlv  reveal  the  iK.‘riodic  and  element  of  these  assets  to  the 

Fixed  Assets  I  ledged  lor  Bonds  |v.|-sistent  disintegration  of  the  “earned  surplus,”  conqiensiited  on 
Consider  the  case  of  a  large  retail  e<|uity  of  the  IkhkIs,  at  a  rate  far  in  the  asset  sicle  by  the  rehabilitation 
establishment  whose  fixed  assets,  in-  excess  of  the  rate  at  which  the  ‘>l  the  equity  of  the  bondholders  in 
eluding  all  store  fixtures  and  eiiuip-  1  <mds  are  redeemed,  or  provideil  fixed  assets,  would  not  only  permit 
inent,  are  jiledged  to  secure  an  issue  for,  by  the  ojwrations  of  the  sink-  the  borrower  to  meet  his  bond  in- 
of  Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  under  an  ing  fund.  terest  obligations  out  of  surjdus, 

indenture  so  rigid,  so  carefully  ex-  Consider  further  the  ])ossibility  but,  as  well,  give  evidence  of  his 
Illicit,  that  the  borrower  covenants  that,  after  several  years  of  “oiierat-  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts 
to  maintain  the  pledged  assets  at  ing  losses”  contributed  largely,  if  freely  entered  into, 
their  original  value,  and  at  full  not  wholly,  by  depreciation,  the  ft  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
efficienev,  during  the  life  of  the  borrower  concern,  although  still  in  cle  to  forge  weajxjus  for,  or  against, 
bonds.  possession  of  an  ample  fund  of  anyone.  Still,  if  attorneys  repre- 

'I'here  is  no  (piestion  but  what  the  current  assets  insuring  ojitrations  senting  protective  committees  of 
bondholders  did  not  contenqilate  the  for  some  time  to  come,  finds  itself  bondholders  will  retlect  seriously  on 
possibility  that,  in  order  to  reduce  bereft  of  all  the  “earned  surjilus”  the  points  raised  here,  they  may,  in 
taxes,  the  borrower  would  develop  accumulated  in  the  past,  and  unable  the  future,  Ik?  of  far  greater  assist- 
a  theory  which,  uo  matter  lu)W  to  foresee  “oi)erating  ])rofits”  in  the  ance  to  their  clients,  than  they  ap- 
otherwise  prevented,  is  tantamount  near  future.  Under  these  condit-  l>^ar  to  have  been  in  the  past. 

IN  HOLDING  SUMMER  TRADE 
DELIVERY  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

Many  of  your  customers  will  start  their  annual  exodus 
to  summer  resorts  in  another  two  weeks.  Will  your 
delivery  service  make  it  convenient  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  patronizing  your  store? 


The  216  New  York  iiierehunts  using  United  Parcel  Service,  begin¬ 
ning  May  1  and  continuing  to  Sept.  15,  will  give  their  customers 
daily  service  throughout  Long  Island,  even  to  Montauk  Point;  to 
all  New  Jersey  shore  resorts  south  to  Bay  Head;  to  the  Northern 
jersey  lake  region;  to  all  vacation  points  in  Westchester  County; 
north  to  Carmel  in  Putnam  County,  and  east  to  Norwalk  in 
(Connecticut. 


UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

331  EAST  38th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Retailing  Problems 


The  Question  Box 

{Continued  from  page  84) 


owners  of  properties.  It  is  the  desire  of 
owners  and  agents  in  this  locality  to  co¬ 
operate  with  tenants,  hut  there  are  some 
who  have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  world  conditions.  Many  of  these,  so 
doing,  are  not  entitled  to  reduced  rentals, 
as  their  financial  statements  do  not  always 
hear  out  their  contentions. 

“If  you  have  a  ‘form’  for  use  in  leasing 
or  renting  store  locations  and  which  you 
recommend,  may  we  he  privileged  to  have 
copies  for  our  study?  We  trust  we  are 
not  presuming  in  this  request — our  object 
being  to  assist,  cooperate  and  accomplish 
constructive  measures  for  merchants.” 

A.  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  where  a  store  has 
entered  into  a  leasing  contract  and  is  carrying  on 
profitably,  it  has  very  little  reason  to  exi)ect  or  ask 
for  a  reduction  in  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  number  of  stores  have  been  oixjrating  un- 
profitably  for  three  years  or  more.  W’e  doubt 
whether  10  per  cent  of  the  retail  department  stores 
will  show  a  profit  when  the  results  of  the  1932 
operations  have  been  calculated.  These  stores  feel 
that  in  every  sense  they  have  contributed  to  the 
increased  value  of  downtown  business  sites  through 
their  large  expenditures  for  advertising  and  result¬ 
ant  increase  in  traffic  they  have  brought  about,  and 
therefore  merit  consideration. 

“In  a  number  of  cases  adjustments  have  been 
made  in  the  gross  or  the  net  rent  called  for  in  lease 
contracts,  keeping  in  mind  a  safe  i)ercentage  that  a 
store  can  pay  for  total  real  estate  costs  in  view  of 
the  present  decline  in  retail  sales.  This  |)ercentage 
is  considered  to  l)e  not  over  ]>er  cent  under 
ordinary  conditions,  where  a  store  would  also  be 
called  upon  to  sj)end  about  the  same  amount  for 
advertising.  Real  estate  owners  have  shown  their 
desire  to  cooperate,  because  they  realize  that  a  de-  4. 
partment  store  which  occupies  the  upper  floors  of 
a  business  building  has  brought  about  the  highest 
economic  development  of  such  up))er  flcK)rs.  They 
feel,  too,  that  it  is  lietter  under  jjresent  conditions 
to  retain  an  old  tenant  paying  a  reduced  rent  than 
risk  the  jHjssihility  of  having  a  vacant  piece  of 
property,  in  the  event  that  another  tenant  is  not 
obtained. 

We  have  no  lease  form  and  usually  our  advice, 
which  we  have  been  free  to  give,  l)oth  to  real  estate 
owners  and  the  stores  as  tenants,  has  been  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  particular  circumstances 
in  each  case.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  l)etween  an  individual  case  and  the 
general  picture. — H.  I.  K. 

*  *  * 

Plans  for  Staggering  Help 

3.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  plans  for  staggering  help 
in  stores  of  sales  volume  of  $500,000  to  $750,000. 

A.  Here  are  three  plans  which  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  stores. 

Plan  I 

All  full-time  workers  (except  a  few  non-selling) 
including  all  executives,  work  five  days  a  week. 


staggered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  store.  Part-time 
workers  are  paired,  each  working  alternately  i)art- 
time  one  week  and  full-time  the  next.  Part-time 
hours — 1 1 :00  to  5 :00. 

Plan  II 

Nearly  all  salespeople  on  part-time  basis.  A 
schedule  is  arranged  so  that  clerks  work  on  alternate 
shifts  changing  weekly. 

Hours  of  first  shift: 

9 :00  to  4 :00 — five  days. 

9:00  to  6:00 — Saturday. 

Hours  of  second  shift: 

12 :00  to  5 :30 — five  days 
12:00  to  9 :0(>— Saturday 

Office  workers  are  staggered  in  similar  fashion 
according  to  the  work  to  he  done  and  the  time  of 
month. 

Plan  III 

All  employees  except  those  in  the  office  are  asked 
to  take  one  day  off  a  week. 

'I'hirteen  salespeople  are  working  |)art-time. 
Hours  vary  as  follows: 

ll:00to3:00 
11 :00to6:00 
12:00  to  6:00 
11 :00to5:00 
1 1 :00  to  2 :00 

Every  part-time  worker  is  given  the  op]X)rtunity 
to  work  at  least  one  full  day  a  week. — H.  R.  N. 

*  ♦  * 

New  Departments 

Q.  Under  today’s  changed  conditions,  many  stores, 
particularly  specialty  shops  like  ours,  are  discount¬ 
ing  seasonal  items,  such  as  swimming  suits,  um¬ 
brellas,  etc.,  which  are  good  for  but  a  brief  month 
or  two  of  selling,  and  unprofitable  items  such  as 
children’s  apj)arel  and  others. 

It  is  our  wish  to  know  what  other  deixirtments 
are  being  added  to  take  their  ]>lace  in  si)ecialty 
stores.  In  other  words,  to  give  up  departments  is 
l)ound  to  cause  a  decrease  in  volume  and  something 
must  l)e  added  to  replace  them. 

Will  you  please  check  at  your  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence  and  find  out  what  other  items  of  merchandise 
or  apparel  (which  can  l)e  handled  with  a  reasonable 
profit)  are  being  taken  on  by  other  stores,  particu¬ 
larly  specialty  shojjs. 

This  is  quite  imix)rtant  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  make  a  survey  of  si)ecialty  shops  only 
we  know  it  would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves  but  to  many  other  shops  of  our  kind. 

A.  As  stated  in  our  acknowledgment  of  your  letter 
for  information  as  to  what  departments  are  l)eing 
added  by  specialty  stores  to  offset  discontinued 
lines,  such  as  you  referred  to,  we  have  made  a 
limited  survey  among  stores  of  a  smaller  type  and 
received  a  number  of  very  excellent  replies,  as 
shown  on  the  attached  reixjrt. 
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Store  No.  1 

"We  have  not  discontinued  the  seasonal  items. 
We  arc  carrying;;  them  and  doinj^  in  any  one  of  these 
de|)artments  as  well  as  in  any  »)ther  department. 

"f)ur  swimminf'  suits,  umbrellas,  and  children’s 
wear  are  dep)artments  doing  a  sizable  volume,  hence, 
there  wouUl  he  no  reason  for  discontinuing  these 
items  at  any  time. 

"We,  too.  are  Iwking  for  items  to  add,  and 
j)rohahly  will  have  to  encroiich  ufKin  the  dei)artment 
stores  rather  than  to  pK'rmit  the  department  stores 
to  encroach  upon  us.” 

Store  No.  2 

"We  clo  n(»t  contemplate  the  drop)p)ing  of  any 
lines.  First  of  all,(  in  running  a  sp)ecialty  shop),  even 
if  some  lines  have  to  he  carried  without  p)rofit,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  have  them  in  order  to  render 
a  comp)lete  service  to  the  p)ul)lic.  ) 

"While  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  do  so',  it  is 
ptossihle  to  do  a  large  business  in  the  dep)artments 
mentioned  in  your  letter  on  the  basis  of  exclusive 
creations,  d'his  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  initiative 
on  the  p)art  of  the  buyer,  hut  it  is  our  l)elief  that 
nothing  should  he  drop)p)ed  l)ecause  it  is  difficult  to 
handle.  In  our  store  we  find  every  dep)artment  is 
worth-while,  hut  in  order  to  make  certain  dep)art- 
inents  p)rofital)le,  we  have  had  to  p)Ut  in  absolutely 
exclusive  lines.” 


.Store  No.  3 

"While  we  have  considered  discountinuing  some 
of  our  small  dep)artments  which  have  such  a  short 
season,  we  have  not  yet  done  so  nor  have  we  added 
any  new  and  different  lines  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
creased  volume.” 

Store  No.  4 

“We  are  not  discontinuing  swimming  suits  or 
umbrellas.  We  are  on  the  other  hand,  trying  to  get 
more  business  out  of  them  if  p)ossil)le. 

“We  have  never  carried  children’s  app)arel. 

“nil  the  first  floor,  in  order  to  increa.se  our  vol¬ 
ume,  we  have  added  a  men’s  haberdashery  shop), 
hut  women  buy  eighty-five  per  cent  of  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings.  In  this  shop),  we  are  carrying  shirts,  socks, 
p)ajamas.  ties,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs  aiul  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  lounging  robes.  'Ibis  dtpiartment  has  l)een 
(|uite  successful.” 

.Store  No.  5 

“We  do  not  see  the  advisability  of  di.scontinuing 
any  of  our  items  such  as  swimming  suits  which  are 
a  big  factor  with  us  in  June  ami  July,  nor  um¬ 
brellas,  which  seem  to  op)erate  p)erfectly  as  a  little 
side  line  most  of  the  year.  .\s  to  children’s  ap)- 
p)arel,  we  have  never  carried  it. 

“We  are  on  the  look  out,  however,  for  additional 
dep)artments  in  the  hop)e  of  deriving  additional  in¬ 
come  from  them,  but  our  venture  into  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  knitting  shop  has  not  proved  success¬ 
ful.  We  do  find,  however,  the  htauty  p)arlor  a  very 
excellent  addition,  and  we  are  now  considering  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  stationery  dep)artinent.  (^ur  main 
help,  however,  in  keepiing  sales  has  been  to  promote 
more  intensively  estai)lished  thrift  shop)s  on  dresses 
and  coats,  and  the  sale  of  garments  of  lower  p)rice 
(Continued  on  page  95) 


THEY  CLING 
TO  THE  ANCIENT  PAST 


The  bullock  cart  has  been  a  familiar  sight 
in  India  since  time  immemorial.  A  mode 
of  transportation  of  a  people  that  cling  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past. 

To  compare  the  transportation  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  to  this  bullock  cart  is,  of 
course,  absurd  —  yet  many  department 
stores  are  prone  to  cling  to  transportation 
facilities  which  are  out  of  date.  Today  ver¬ 
tical  transportation  installed  only  a  fete 
years  ago  is  often  inadequate  to  quickly  dis¬ 
tribute  large  croteds  through  the  building! 

A  Free  Traffic  Survey  by  the  engineers 
of  Otis  Elevator  Company  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  transportation  needs  of  your  store. 
This  service  is  offered  to  you  without  obli¬ 
gation.  Arrange  for  it  by  telephoning  your 
local  Otis  office. 
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The  How  and  the  Why  of  Fashion  Shows 

(Cuiitinurd  from  page  G9) 


teen,  both  boys  and  girls;  men  o£ 
the  younger  athletic  type,  young 
business  men  and  older  white  laaired 
gentlemen.  With  an  average  ot 
tour  costumes  to  a  model,  there  are 
approximately  two  hundred  com¬ 
plete  showings.  All  ot  these  cos¬ 
tumes  are  completely  assembled 
some  days  before  the  showing.  By 
that  1  mean  every  accessory  is 
chosen  not  only  in  its  relation  to 
the  main  costume  but  to  the  wearer. 

Behind  the  Scenes 

Behind  the  scenes  it  resembles 
very  closely  a  big  theatrical  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  model  has  her  own  in¬ 
dividual  dresser.  A  complete  list  is 
typed  for  every  dresser,  so  that  no 
mistake  can  be  made  and  nothing  is 
ever  left  to  guess  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute.  Every  costume  is  mimlx-red 
and  a  typed  list  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  is  the  production 
manager  behind  the  .scenes, — who 
sees  that  every  mo<lel  is  ready  on 
time. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  in  the  publicity  accompany¬ 
ing  this  show,  every  press  repre¬ 
sentative  is  provided  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  costume  and  a  complete 
description.  At  the  dress  rehearsal 
the  number  is  called  at  the  time  the 
model  appears,  thus  tying  it  in  with 
the  description. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  hitch 
anywhere,  a  dress  rehearsal  with 
orchestra,  lights,  amplifiers  and 
every  detail  as  it  will  be  offered  at 
the  two  ijerformances  of  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Show,  is  carried  through.  This 
takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
Show. 

The  night  lx  fore  dress  rehearsal, 
all  garments  are  hung  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  each  model’s  costumes 
being  placed  together  with  all  ac¬ 
cessories  directly  underneath  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  speed.  From  the  time  the 
merchandise  leaves  the  store  until 
it  is  returned  it  is  under  a  special 
guard  and  covered  by  sixeial  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  women  are  grouped  in  one 
large  room ;  the  men  occupy  an¬ 
other,  while  the  boys  and  girls  oc¬ 
cupy  two  more.  To  avoid  confusion 
a  special  makeup  room  is  provided 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  dressing 
rooms  so  that  the  models  can  be 
made  up  Ixfore  beginning  their 
dressing.  This  also  provides  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  for  the  last  minute 


touchup  Ixfore  appearing  on  the 
platform.  Water  coolers,  special 
oright  lights  and  electric  fans  are 
installed  m  each  room  to  insure  the 
comfort  of  the  occupants.  No  model 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  dressing  nxm 
after  once  entering. 

Hair  Dressing 

The  coiffure  is  an  imixirtant  jiart 
of  the  Fashion  story,  the  expense 
being  borne  by  the  Ixauty  salon  of 
the  store  because  of  the  advertising 
it  affords.  At  the  time  the  final  list 
of  models  is  made,  instructions  are 
given  each  one  to  immediately  get  in 
touch  with  the  beauty  salon  for  an 
interview.  The  miKlel  is  scrutinized 
and  if  preliminary  work  such  as  a 
ixrmanent,  special  hair  cut  or  other 
treatment  is  necessary,  it  is  atteiuled 
to  in  plenty  of  time  to  insure  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  of  the  head  at 
the  time  of  the  Show.  The  day  Ix¬ 
fore  the  Show  the  entire  salon  is 
reserved  for  the  finishing  touch  to 
each  model, — shampoo,  finger  wave, 
manicure,  etc.  A  special  type  of 
Iiair  dress  is  always  referred  to  as 
the  models  are  on  parade.  This  year 
an  unusual  feature  known  as  the 
Sunshine  Hair  Dress  was  featured 
on  the  runway,  at  one  time,  on  three 
types  of  girls,  red  haired,  brunette 
and  blonde,  the  models  apixaring  in 
bathing  suit,  sjKirfs  costume  and 


evening  dress  to  show  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  different  types  of  women  and 
to  different  types  of  activity. 

With  ‘the  tremendous  audience  of 
thousands  at  each  performance,  an«l 
knowing  that  everyone  is  there  Ix- 
cause  of  an  interest  in  seeing  the 
fashions  closely,  the  models  after 
leaving  the  special  entrance  which  is 
provided  for  the  Show,  follow  an 
(Xtagon  shaped  runway  for  alxmt  a 
cpiarter  of  a  mile,  thus  giving  all 
sjxctators  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  at  close  range  each  costume.  The 
runway  is  a  little  lower  than  eye 
level.  Huge  floods  are  employed  at 
the  night  showing  so  that  detail  and 
color  will  not  be  missed. 

Sales  Follow-Up 

Following  the  show,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  placed  on  sale  at  lx>th  the 
main  store  in  Miami  and  the  branch 
shop  in  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel  on 
Miami  Beach.  The  way  this  mer¬ 
chandise  moves  out  on  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Show  proves  that  it  is 
a  worth  while  project  even  when 
the  cost  of  producing  it  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Sunshine  Fashion  Show  has 
Ixen  growing  in  interest  since  the 
time  it  was  introduced  five  years 
ago,  and  from  the  ever  increasing 
numlxr  of  letters  which  we  receive 
ahead  of  time  from  those  interested 
in  one  way  or  another,  as  well  as 
the  letters  which  arrive  after  the 
Show  from  those  whose  praise  and 
comments  we  value  highly,  we  feel 
that  this  tyjx  of  Fashion  Show  is  a 
reallv  worth  while  event  for  Bur- 
dine's. 


Reducing  Advertising  Waste 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


the  total  retail  of  the  advertised 
merchandise  was  only  $1257,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
advertisement  was  $564.  In  other 
words,  iHJSsibly  a  complete  sell¬ 
out  would  have  resulted  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  e.xvxnditure  of  45  jxr  cent. 
Uf  course,  the  ad  was  cancelled. 
But  how  many  similar  ads  slipped 
through  unnoticed  ?  .-\nd  in  how 

many  other  stores  is  the  same  thing 
happening? 

Second,  that  after  every  ad  is 
run,  a  check  of  its  effectiveness  be 
made  .  The  form  shown  on  iKige 
67  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  the  needs  of  most  stores.  It 
records  two  day  sales  for  specific 
items  and  departmentally.  Further 
it  allows  for  pertinent  comment  as 


to  displays,  sjxcial  promotions, 
weather,  aisle  tal)les,  timeliness,  ex¬ 
ceptional  mail  and  phone  order  con¬ 
ditions,  etc. 

This  form  not  only  shows  the  re¬ 
sults  of  advertising  for  each  item, 
but  for  each  dei)artment  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  kept  up  to  date  at  all 
times  for  the  use  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  and  copies  should  be 
sent  to  the  luirticular  Merchandise 
( )ffices  monthly. 

In  this  way,  the  Advertising 
Manager  can  take  full  advantage  of 
past  experience,  and  will  lx  able  to 
eliminate  those  ads  which  have  little 
chance  for  success.  Likewise,  the 
individual  buyer  will  be  given  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  return  he  is 
getting  from  his  advertising. 
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Deli  very  —  Merchandising. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 


^3  A  DAY  SINGLE  ^4  A  DAY  DOUBLE 

5  minutes'  walk  to  your  wholesale  sources,  whether 
it's  clothing,  furs.  mUlinery,  jewels,  furniture.  Check 
your  style  reports  in  the  swank  Fifth  Avenue  shops — 
three  blocks  away  ...  in  the  evening,  you're  within 
strolling  distance  of  everything  of  interest  in  New 
York's  night  life. 

'The  Lincoln.  1,400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  bath-ond- 
shower,  servidor  and  radio.  And  ihe  service  is  excellent! 

Restaurant,  Grill  and  Cafeteria 
Luncheon  65c  and  85c  Dinner  $1  and  $1.25 
JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

NEW  YORK 
44th  to  45th  STREET-8th  AVENUE 

NOW  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT-"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL" 


Productive  Warehousing 
and  Delivery  Methods 

{^Continued  from  page  f)4) 

chandise  at  peak  periods,  are  most 
certainly  eliminated. 

There  has  been  a  great  tendency 
during  the  past  two  years  for  the 
stores  to  use  the  services  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  delivery.  .\nd  right  here 
in  New  York  over  200  stores  no 
longer  tleliver  their  own  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
large  stores  in  our  largest  cities  are 
still  maintaining  their  delivery  de¬ 
partments,  but  I  think  a  close  scru¬ 
tiny  will  disclose  the  fact  that  they 
are  running  consolidated  deliveries 
with  other  stores  with  which  they 
are  actually  affiliated  or  in  an  asso¬ 
ciated  group. 

A  New  Viewpoint 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  that 
with  the  coming  of  1933  we  must 
forget  old  practices  and  operations, 
and  let  the  o|)eration  of  our  store 
or  division  l)e  a  jjersonal  thing 
which  we  must  determine  for  our¬ 
selves.  What  may  be  projjer  for  one 
organization  may  l)e  wrong  for 
another.  Let  us  all  do  as  1  have 
suggested ;  get  a  new  viewpoint — 
forget  about  the  past,  and  with 
sound  judgment  and  appreciation  of 
requirements,  determine  what  is 
best  for  our  respective  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Merchandising  Men's  and 
Boys'  Furnishings 

{^Continued  from  page  52) 

decMit  job,  which  points  out  a  very 
obvious  lesson  in  installing  unit  con 
trol.  Study  your  department  and 
get  the  manager  of  that  section  to 
help  lay  out  the  control  system  for 
his  deiKirtment.  It  may  prove  to  lx- 
wrong,  but  the  chances  are  much 
better  for  its  success,  and  he  feels 
that  he  has  had  a  part  in  the  work. 
♦  *  * 

I  just  si)oke  of  unit  control.  It 
will  probably  surprise  you  to  know 
that  when  given  an  order  for  my 
approval,  1  rarely  even  read  the 
dollars  and  cents,  hut  devote  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  units  and  the  selling 
price.  A  unit  control  system  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  install  and  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  to  operate,  and 
saves  many  markdowns  and  head¬ 


aches.  The  principle  we  operate  on 
is  the  same  as  the  first  dollar  con¬ 
trol  I  ever  heard  about.  Your  stock 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  so 
many  dollars  or  units;  you  buy  so 
many  units,  your  pros^xetive  sales 
are  so  many  units,  and  your  prob¬ 
able  inventory  will  lx  so  many 
units.  The  only  difference  is  that  it 
takes  time  to  build  up  the  unit  sales 
information,  but  when  you  finish 
you  know  whether  you  are  buying 
against  profitable  sales  or  not,  for 
your  dollar  sales  include  your  mark¬ 
down  merchandise  sold,  whereas  a 
proper  unit  control  system  shows 
what  goods  were  sold  at  regular 
prices  and  how  many  pieces  are  re¬ 


quired  to  cut  the  price  to  move 
tliLin.  Net  markup,  that  most  elu¬ 
sive  figure,  can  be  definitely  im¬ 
proved,  and  turnover  made  faster 
by  this  method. 

Vlaintained  Markup 

(Jf  course,  I  favor  the  retail  in¬ 
ventory  system  as  the  older  cost 
system  may  lead  to  a  sentimentality 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  some  goods 
which  may  prevent  the  prompt  tak¬ 
ing  of  necessary  markdowns.  After 
the  goods  are  once  placed  in  the 
stock,  the  cost  of  the  individual 
item  should  be  forgotten  and  only 
the  maintained  markup  and  the 
felling  price  considered. 
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W  omen*  s  A  p  par  el  Merchandising 


Hitching  Your  Dress  Department  to  the  “Stars” 

{^Continued  from  pai’c  53j 


tween  the  uiusicai  and  dancing 
nuniuers. 

I'rugrains  will  list  tiie  custunies 
snown  and  will  state  tiiat  they  are 
avaiiauie  at  xViacy  s  Lineiiia  :3hop. 
tins  ty^x;  ut  tasnioii  snow  can  be 
arrangeu  in  cooperation  witli  tlie 
iocai  tneatre  in  any  city,  to  stiinulate 
interest  in  the  costumes  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  "news  angle  tor  promotion 
oi  tiie  picture  and  ot  tne  merclian- 
uise  sliown  m  tne  promenade. 

liitlueuce  ul'  Uuiiywootl 

the  iidluence  oi  motion  picture 
stars  upon  tlie  appearance  and 
mannerisms  oi  tnousaiiUs  oi  girls 
and  younger  womtn,  lias  been  evi¬ 
dent  lor  years.  We  had  i'lCKlord 
curis  tlirougliout  tne  country  over 
a  decade  ago,  and  tne  Uaruo  liair 
mess  and  mannerisms  spread  over 
me  entire  land,  h^ach  new  star,  as 
sue  rises  m  popularity,  stimulates  a 
Host  ot  imiiatois — wlio  are  logical 
customers  tor  dresses  worn  by  tlie 
players  they  emulate. 

in  addition  to  those  who  wish  to 
copy  the  object  ot  their  enthusiastic 
devotion,  many  women  who  do  not 
nave  the  opportunity  to  travel  in 
smart  circles  find  m  the  “society 
pictures”  tlieir  first  opportunity  to 
see  modish  clothes  in  a  modish 
setting  and  their  tastes  are  there¬ 
fore  strongly  iiiHuenced  by  tins 
glimpse  into  the  "fashionable 
world.” 

The  growing  interest  in  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Hollywood  upon  fashions  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Group,  composed  of  stylists  and 
fashion  editors  in  New  York  City, 
recently  devoted  a  session  to  the 
discussion  of  Cinema  fashions. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  among 
those  present  was  that  from  a  pro¬ 
motional  viewpoint  motion  pictures 
are  very  important  but  tliat  from  a 
creative  standpoint  they  are  not  yet 
a  major  factor. 

At  this  time  Miss  Ruth  Katsh, 
Fashion  Advisor  and  Buyer  of 
Better  Dresses  at  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  Inc.,  said: 

“At  Macy’s  we  frankly  don’t 
know  what  our  Cinema  Shop  will 
bring  forth.  However,  let  me  say 
this,  that  as  long  as  the  public  is  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  picture  fashions, 
we  are  too,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  public  is  interested  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting  to  us. 

“All  of  us  know  that  style  is  of 
no  single  source.  We  need  our 


Paris,  our  Miss  Hawes  and  perhaps 
our  Adrians  and  Travis  Bentons. 
'I'hey  are  our  creative  infiuences,  Init 
important.  Um),  are  our  Rivieras,  hut 


Palm  Beaches  and  our  Holly  woods. 
I'hese  are  our  barometers.  They  ac- 
cejit  or  they  reject.  .\nd  no  style 
exists  until  it  is  worn.  As  1  see  it, 
the  style  inthience  of  any  institution 
dejiends  uixni  two  factors,  tlie  num- 
lier  and  quality  of  persons  whom 
the  institution  reaches,  and  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  influence. 

“The  movies  reach  huge  masses 


MACY’S  CINEMA  ;r  SHOP 

•  5, 
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ROUGH  CREPE 
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KAY  FRANCIS 
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of  population;  tliat  is  obvious.  They 
have  become  one  ot  our  major  in¬ 
dustries  and  are  the  cfnet  form  of 
American’ amusement.  But  tliey  are 
not  simply  an  entertanunent ;  tney 
are  a  pattern,  a  world  set  into  a 
larger  world  ot  liunmanity. 

"ihe  screen  presents  a  world  to 
us  that  IS  nut  too  lar  away  and  not 
too  near,  and  tne  people  wno  move 
on  the  screen  are  neitner  giant  nor 
eitni  creatures,  but  ordinary  mort¬ 
als  ;  and  since  they  are  ordinary 
mortals  tliey  can  be  imitated.  Any 
girl  dares  to  cut  her  hair  like  Greta 
Garbo  or  wear  a  dress  like  Letty 
Bynton — i  will  leave  out  the  leath¬ 
ers.  Where  Lillian  Russell  spoke  to 
luindreds,  Joan  Grawlord  speaks  to 
millions. 

"But  are  these  styles  applicable.'' 
Ill  the  first  place  tlie  history  of  the 
past  lew  years  shows  us  that  the 
'whole  scheme  of  movie  dress  has 
undergone  a  change.  It  came  about 
witli  tlie  sound  pictures,  when  legit¬ 
imate  actors  and  actresses  began  to 
enter  the  movie  field.  The  itashy, 
bizzare  mode  began  to  disappear, 
and  Hollywood  designers  began  to 
see  that  actresses  had  to  look 
human. 

"Then,  too,  a  change  has  come  in 
casting,  i’roducers  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  tyiies.  Broadway  talent,  out 
of  jobs,  liegan  to  complain.  ‘But 
you  don’t  want  acting  any  more.’ 
And  so  came  our  Hope  Williamses 
and  our  Katherine  Hepburns — not 
great  actresses  in  the  old  accepted 
sense,  but  typical  of  thousands  of 
American  girls,  and  so  typical  of 
what  thousands  of  American  girls 
might  emulate  in  dress. 

“Whether  or  not  you  choose  to 
believe  that  Hollywood  is  a  new 
growing  center  of  fashions,  is  not 
altogether  relevant.  As  long  as 
Hollywood  designers  persist  in  con¬ 
fusing  the  ideal  of  originating 
fashions  with  the  ideal  of  being 
different  at  any  cost,  just  so  long 
will  the  public  decline  to  be  (jiiite 
that  different,  and  the  real  influence 
of  pictures  on  fashion  will  be  de¬ 
layed,  But  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
more  the  actresses  tend  to  wear 
what  women  in  every  day  life  can 
wear,  the  greater  the  influence  of 
Hollywood  on  fashions. 

“We  do  believe  that  the  motion 
pictures  are  not  only  a  creative  in¬ 
fluence  but  offer  a  dramatic  forum 
for  fashion  promotion.  Therefore 
.Macy’s  has  a  Cinema  Shop,  and 
judging  from  the  inquiries  we  have 
liad  from  our  colleagues  throughout 
.America  who  are  starting  cinema 
shops  of  their  own,  there  are  many 
who  agree  with  us.” 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Pro  dices 


FOR  THE 
RETAILERS’ 
BOOKSHELF 


Hmv  to  Dfvelol^  Your  Personolity  hy 
Sadie  Myers  Shellotv,  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Nezv  York,  N.  1’. 

308  Paiies — Price  $3.(M). 

“I’ersonality  does  not  just  hap¬ 
pen.  it  is  built  up  bit  by  bit  as  a 
great  inoniunent  is  built,  stone  upon 
stone.  No  experience  is  unimport¬ 
ant.  Every  act,  every  thought,  every  ! 
desire  has  its  place  in  the  shaping 
of  the  personality,  just  as  each  [ 
scrap  of  masonry  makes  its  contri-  j 
bution  to  the  hnal  structure  and  j 
strength  of  a  building."  | 

Every  page  of  Dr.  bhellow’s  book  ' 
gives  evidence  that  the  principles  ' 
expressed  m  the  quoted  paragraph 
liave  been  developed.  A  simple 
reading  ol  the  nineteen  interesting 
chapters  is  enough  to  convince  one  j 
of  liis  power  as  an  individual  to  j 
surmount  handicaps,  to  modily  I 
traits  and  tendencies  and,  in  short, 
to  make  himself  more  nearly  the 
type  of  person  he  would  like  to  be. 

This  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  author’s  experience  as  Consult¬ 
ing  Esycliologist  for  the  Milwaukee 
Elevated  Railway  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany  and  much  of  its  content  was 
first  used  in  a  course  on  Human 
Relationships  oHered  to  industrial 
executives.  It  is  intended  primarily 
to  be  used  as  a  text,  each  chapter 
to  be  studied  and  the  assigned  ex¬ 
ercises  mastered  before  the  next 
cliapter  is  read. 

The  treatment  is  so  clear  and 
simple  and  so  free  from  technicali¬ 
ties  that  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  will  gain  a  great  deal  from 
the  book  without  the  aid  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  for,  like  many  of 
the  tests  that  are  included,  it  is 
“self  administering.” 

Among  the  most  helpful  chapters 
are:  Habit  Formation,  Breaking  a 
Habit,  Memory,  Improving  our 
Methods  of  Thought,  Emotions,  and 
Interests  as  a  Guide  to  V’ocations. 

A  valuable  feature  is  the  interesting 
references  under  the  head  "Sug¬ 
gested  Reading"  following  each 
chapter. 

H.  R.  N. 

Note:  This  book  is  obtainable 
through  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


Easter  Fashions 

(Continued  from  payc  47) 


breasted  Scots  Guard  .Sa.xhn  suit 
and  a  Glens  Spray  Hickey  Freeman 
Top  Coat; 

Light  Tan  Cheviot  four  jnece 
combination  Golf  suit  made  by 
I'exswear  Mauuufacturers ; 

A  full  dress  suit  wliich  was  Dress 
I'ex ; 

A  Tennis  ( )utfit  with  flannel 
slacks  and  a  white  and  black  pull¬ 
over  sleeveless  sweater. 

.\  si)ecial  ])romotion  of  Texswear 
is  I)eing  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  by  the  st(tre.  Each  employee 


is  given  cards,  which  are  to  l)e  tilled 
in  with  the  customer’s  name  and 
address,  tlie  name  department  and 
number  of  the  employee  who  gave 
out  the  card  and  the  name,  numlier, 
b(K)k  number  of  the  sales])erson 
making  a  sale. 

.\n  emidoyee  presenting  a  card  to 
a  cust(»mer  receives  a  casli  l)ouus  if 
a  sale  is  made. 

'Phis  plan  has  l)et‘n  found  effect¬ 
ive  in  increasing  sales  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  new  customers  to  the  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Retailing  Problems 


We  Need  the  Strength  of  Undivided  Councils 

(Continued  from  paye  33) 


tail  Ury  Gcxids  ^Vssociation  cle- 
terniineU  to  test  the  constitutionali¬ 
ty  of  the  Lever  law,  under  which 
tne  Government  was  claiming  tne 
right  to  control  retail  prices  and 
proht  margins.  We  raised  a  suu- 
stantial  fund  by  appealing  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  ap¬ 
peared  for  us  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  success¬ 
fully  argued  against  the  law.  The 
Court  declared  the  Lever  law  null 
and  void. 

No  referendum  ever  was  taken 
by  the  Association  in  this  matter. 
\Ve  knew  that  every  retailer  in  me 
country  was  a  potential  victim  of 
unfair  legal  prosecution  under  a  law 
which  was  being  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  Congress  had  intended. 

Consequently,  we  went  tihead  and 
dul  the  needful. 

No  member  of  the  .\ssociation 
ever  complained. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  in  the  exi>ectation  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  important  issues  of 
tins  kind,  and  in  this  way,  that  im¬ 
mediately  following  my  acceptance 
of  the  presidency  1  asked  members 
to  agree  to  the  placing  of  more  than 
ordinary  discretion  and  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  Association’s 
officers  this  year. 

Now  1  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  must  face  an  esjjec- 
ially  difficult  and  dangerous  period. 
If  your  officers  do  not  have  the 
power  to  act  first  and  e.xplain  later 
the  Association  will  be  largely  im¬ 
potent  to  protect  our  trade. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

These  are  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  lead  me  to  regard  a 
strong,  united  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  for  retailers  this  year. 

And  because  of  this  conviction  I 
own  to  a  feeling  of  some  impatience 
with  any  member  or  group  within 
the  organization  who  would  risk  the 
possible  loss  of  such  a  solid  front 
by  introducing  controversial  theor¬ 
ies  in  connection  with  points  of  op¬ 
eration  which  are  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  just  now,  as  compared  with 
what  I  think  are  the  great  problems. 

Business  today  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get.  Competition  is  keener 
and  perhaps  less  good  tempered. 
Advertising  frequently  seems  tinc¬ 
tured  by  a  spirit  of  desperation. 
Some  advertising  appears,  reckless¬ 
ly,  to  disregard  the  truth  entirely. 


No  one  will  argue  that  this  is 
good.  Honest  men  do  not  approve 
dishonest  business  methods.  Wise 
men  know  that  one  unfailing  way 
to  improve  the  situation  is  to  make 
sure  that  one’s  own  advertising  and 
business  are  honest. 

Insofar  as  competitors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  Wc*  are  prone  to 
tnake  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
we  can  be  impartial  judges  of  the 
conduct  of  our  closest  competitors. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  nublic  must 
be  judge.  Finally,  we  must  all  ac¬ 
cept  the  public’s  judgment. 

The  whole  ciuestion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  codes  has  been  fully  and  fairly 
threshed  out  in  meetings  of  the  .Xs- 
sociation’s  Board  of  Directors  and 
Resolutions  Committees.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division  has  develoi)ed  a 
tlioroughly  satisfactory  code  of  ad¬ 
vertising  principles  and  this  has 
been  adopted  by  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .XsscK'iation. 

I  unhesitatingly  commend  this 
Association  code  to  all  who  desire 
to  improve  the  standards  of  their 
own  advertising.  The  .Association 
has  no  power  to  com|)el  your  com¬ 
petitors  to  adopt  it. 

Any  store  which  sincerely  lives 
»l  )  to  this  code,  need  never  feel 


occasion  to  blush  for  its  advertising. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
lier  to.  .use  the  Association  as  a 
means  of  forcing  his  particular  in¬ 
terpretations  on  his  competitors,  ap- 
l)ear  to  me  as  unfortunate  e.xamples 
of  misdirected  zeal. 

At  this  time  such  efforts  are 
es{)ecially  unfortunate  because,  as  1 
have  tried  to  indicate,  there  are 
bigger  problems  ahead  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation — problems  which  threaten 
to  retiuire  all  that  it  has  of  patience, 
strength  and  wise  counsel. 

*  +  ♦ 

If  a  fair  statement  is  ever  written 
of  the  comparative  performances  of 
various  lines  of  business  during  this 
long  depression,  it  is  my  bet  that 
our  trade  will  have  little  for  which 
it  will  feel  the  need  to  aixilogize. 
By  and  large,  the  retail  trade  has 
done  a  creditable  job  and  we  should 
l)e  willing  to  match  our  stores  on 
the  score  of  comparative  honesty 
against  any  other  branch  of  human 
endeavor. 

It  is  time  we  got  over  our  infer- 
i(»rity  complex.  It  is  time  to  sto]) 
telling  all  who  will  listen  how  dis¬ 
honest  we  are. 

Above  all,  this  is  the  time  to  put 
aside  all  narrow  questions  and  join 
together  under  the  leadership  of  the 
.Association  in  readiness  to  solve 
some  of  the  great  problems  which 
still  are  to  come  to  us. 


For  Merchandise  Meetings 

An  informative  Handbook  and  Guide  for  Buyers  and  Training 
Directors ! 

Information  and  outlines  on; 

Art  Needlework  Home  Furnishings 

Cosmetics  Jewelry 

Decorating  and  Curtain  Making  Lace 

English  and  Early  American  Period  Furniture  Linen 

Furs  Radio 

Gloves  Shoes 


Well  arranged — Easy  to  use. 

'^Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople” 

Price  to  Members  $1.00  Price  to  Non-Members  $2.50 

Address;  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  Citv 
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MercliaiKii^iiig  Division  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


shipment  received  before  it  can  l*e  offered  for  sale, 
and  complaints  by  customers  alKuit  the  variation  in 
(juality,  most  stores  have  not  found  it  a  desirable  item 
to  continue  with. 

I'he  general  opinion  was  that  stores  must  go  after 
business  to  secure  it,  and  that  well  conducted  sales 
have  brought  giKnl  results.  .Stores  must  try  to  do 
something  outstanding  to  get  business,  however. 

.\  middle  western  store  has  lieen  very  successful  in 
its  advertising  by  stressing  certain  features  in  their 
ads.  In  another  store  they  put  on  a  sale  of  29  cent 
house  dresses  and  sold  12,000  in  one  morning,  and 
discovered  a  gocnl  demand  for  a  .SO  cent  men’s  shirt. 
.At  another,  customers  stcKid  in  line  all  day  long  to  get 
unble.ached  muslin  at  4  cents  a  yard.  Stores  have  also 
found  10  cent  toilet  articles  a  very  gcKKl  basement 
item. 

The  meeting  was  considered  an  outstanding  success 
and  Mr.  Brightman  as  ixjrmanent  chairman  of  the 
Basement  Managers’  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  is  planning  another  fine  ])rogram  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  noon,  .April  26th.  At  this  time  the  men  who 
are  doing  a  particularly  good  job  in  a  department  will 
tell  how  they  do  it.  An  ideal  basement  will  l)e  built 
up  at  the  meeting. 

.A  feature  of  all  meetings  will  be  the  stressing  of 
k'tter  salesmanship.  Mr.  Brightman  is  certain  that  a 
great  deal  of  suggestive  selling  can  be  done  if  the 
buvers  are  sold  on  the  idea.  Buyers  must  show  the 
salespeople  how  to  do  it.  he  says,  and  then  keep  after 


them  to  get  it  <lone.  Good  .salesmanship  is  more  im¬ 
portant  today  than  during  our  more  prosi)erous  times 
aufl  more  attention  should  l)e  devoted  to  the  training 
of  salespeople. 

To  insure  the  complete  success  of  the  meetings,  the 
following  Program  (Committee  has  l)een  named  by  Mr. 
Brightman,  and  these  men  are  already  at  work  building 
up  a  good  jirogram  for  the  ne.xt  meeting.  Every 
merchant  interested  in  laseinent  and  volume  merchan¬ 
dising  is  invited  to  attend. 

Personnel  of  the  Program  (’.oiiiiiiitlee 

Barney  Klein,  Chairman,  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Cor|x)ratiftn.  New  A’^ork,  N.  Y. 

Ale.xander  Prop]K*r.  Mandel  Brothers,  New 
A’'ork  Office. 

Irving  L.  Hai)oi)ort.  Associate*!  Dry  GchkIs 
Corix)ration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Arthur  L.  .Silver,  .Abraham  .Straus,  Inc., 
Bnx)klyn.  N.  Y. 

Leon  N.  Moskowitz,  May  Department 
.Stores.  New  York  Office. 

J.  M.  Edgar,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  Cohn.  Kirby,  Blix'k  it  Fisher. 
New  York,  N.  A^ 

S.  Daum.  Felix  Lilienthal  &  C*).,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore  Radio  Corporation 
Burn)ughs  .Adding  Machine  Comi)any  .  .  77 

Cannon  Mills.  Inc., . Front  Inside  Cover 

Cott(tn-Textile  Institute,  Inc .  5 

Hotel  Governor  Clinton  .  <S1 

Hotel  Lincoln  .  B9 

Hotel  I’ennsylvania .  91 

LilKTty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  ....  79 


.National  Cash  Register  Cojiipany  .  7.S 

( )tis  Elevator  Company  .  87 
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Schickerling  Sun- Lamp  Com]  any  .  83 

United  Parcel  .Service .  85 
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Willmark  Service  System,  Inc . 
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Promoting  the  Store 


km 


Building  BuniiieKK  with  Bridge 

{Coutimicd  from  pane  74) 


item  contributing  to  a  patron’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  game,  or  adding  to 
her  skill  may  he  discussed  witliout 
aix)logy  and  without  any  special 
finesse.  Bargain  ])rices  in  cards, 
tables,  chairs,  and  table  covers,  nov¬ 
elties  for  prizes,  dainty  foods  for 
Bridge  luncheons  and  teas  may  be 
displayed  or  described  by  the  lec¬ 
turer  —  briefly  —  and  the  prices 
given,  together  with  their  location 
in  the  store. 


.“i.  Consultation  witli  buyers  on 
BriclRC  accessories  and  Ixioks. 

Questions  Answered 

1.  Is  an  auditorium  necessary? 

No.  Space  can  be  made  for  the 
lectures  in  any  ilepartmcnt — ruR, 
furniture,  restaurant. 

2.  Is  |)lay  after  lectures  desirable? 

It  is  better  to  Rct  the  audience 
out  into  the  store. 


No.  The  illustrations  are  projected 
from  a  simple  projection  machine 
usiiiR  a  1(K)  watt  bulb. 

7.  What  advertisiiiR  expenditures 
will  be  necessary? 

Two  or  three  fairly  large  an¬ 
nouncements  should  be  made  of 
the  first  lecture.  .Xftcr  that  the 
audiences  practically  build  tbem- 
selves  from  “word  of  infnith”  pub¬ 
licity.  Brief  announcements,  in 
connection  with  featuretl  merchan¬ 
dise  will  l)e  sufticient  reminder 
for  future  dates. 

8.  Should  a  fee  lie  charged  for  the 
lessons  ? 

If  you  like,  but  the  imixirtant 
thing  is  a  .satisfied  crowd. 


2.  Up-to-date,  styletl-to-the-miu- 
ute,  ready-to-wear  gowms  atid  mil¬ 
linery  are  related  to  good  Bridge. 
For  example : 

On  a  certain  day  a  bargain  in 
afternt)on  gowns  was  advertised.  A 
small  circular  picturing  the  gowti 
was  given  to  each  woman  in  the 
audience. 

“The  well-groomed,  stnartly- 
gowned  woman  is  at  ease  at  the 
Bridge  table,”  said  the  lecturer  that 
day.  “She  is  not  only  confident  of 
herself,  but  radiates  this  confidence 
to  her  partner.  Upon  mutual  self- 
confidence  is  built  partner.ship  mor¬ 
ale.  Thus  good  Bridge  springs  from 
go(Kl  clothes.  Not  merely  to  sell  you 
.something,  is  our  policy,  but  to  sell 
you  the  right  something,  whether  it 
is  for  a  Cruise  to  the  Bahamas  or 


3.  Are  bridge  tables  necessary? 

No,  unless  practice  play  or  dupli¬ 
cate  is  offered. 

4.  What  about  duplicate  games  in 
department  stores  ? 

Fine,  but  not  on  lecture  days. 
Duplicate  is  another  lesson. 

.S.  What  supplies  must  be  bad? 

A  platform  about  two  feet  high— 
or  higher — a  .sheet  upon  which  il¬ 
lustrative  hands  may  he  projected 
a  blackboard,  chalk  and  erasers. 

6.  Are  motion  pictures  used  and  are 
there  any  special  tire  regulations 
to  look  out  for? 


0.  What  is  the  lecture  fee? 

Varies  with  the  size  of  the  stores, 
the  size  of  the  town,  distance  from 
New  York,  the  number  of  lectures 
to  lie  given  on  the  same  day  or 
on  consecutive  days. 

10.  Does  a  store  have  to  give  a 
course  ? 

As  it  likes.  One  lecture  properly- 
advertised  will  draw  a  crowd.  A 
second  and  a  third  will  draw 
bigger  crowds  with  little  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  “goo<l-wiH”  program  is 
like  an  omelette.  You  can  make 
it  with  f)ne  egg.  but  it’s  a  poor 
thing. 


Contract  Bridge  and  the  Department  Store 


for  a  game  of  Contract.  Wheti  this 
little  party  of  ours  is  over, 
McCreery's  invites  you  to  inspect 
the  ready-to-wtar  depjirtment  on  the 
fourth  floor.” 

Service  to  Department  Stores 

In  addition  to  lectures  to  be  given 
in  department  stores,  a  bridge  au¬ 
thority  can  run  duplicate  tourna¬ 
ments,  if  desired  and  conduct  super¬ 
vised  ])lay  sessions.  The  following 
services  should  be  offered  by  the 
bridge  authority. 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  advertising 
department  in  publicity  for  the 
lectures. 

2.  Close  cooperation  with  various 
merchaiulising  departments  to  in¬ 
tegrate  merchandising,  particular¬ 
ly  on  lecture  days,  with  the  traffic 
produced  by  the  lectures. 

3.  Cooperation  in  planning  window 
displays  and  displays  on  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform — limited  largely  to 
Bridge  accessories. 

4.  Conferences  with  the  advertising 
staff  to  integrate  Bridge  terms 
with  general  advertising  on  the 
day  of  or  the  day  before  the  lec¬ 
ture  dates. 


{Continued  fiu 

A  Bridf/c  adz'isory  serz’icc  and  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  'I'his  covers  the 
last  two  headings  on  my  little  list, 
and  day  in  and  day  out  it  is  about 
as  worthwhile  and  least  exj):‘nsive 
form  of  Bridge  promotion. 

First  of  all,  catch  a  nice  young 
bridge  teacher  without  any  t.xagger- 
ated  ideas  as  to  her  value  but  who 
knows  her  job.  They  are  rare  but 
can  be  found.  Give  her  a  nice  little 
studio  in  some  unused  .s])ace.  Let 
her  use  it  as  her  place  of  business, 
and  then  advertise  free  advisory 
service  and  very  reasonable  individ¬ 
ual  instruction.  Two  dollars  i)er 
hour  per  table  is  about  right  for  a 
store.  A  great  many  ptoole  would 
like  to  know  of  a  good  teacher  and 
if  she  is  of  the  right  type  she  can 
build  pre.stige  for  herself  and  the 
store — and  it  doesn’t  cost  anything 
but  the  space  and  a  small  ad  once 
in  a  while. 

To  conclude  this  little  discussion 
let  me  offer  two  suggestions : 

First — Any  bridge  promotion  in¬ 
volving  an  audience  should  be 


patjc  73) 

done  free  of  any  admission 
charge  or  not  at  all.  You  will  lx; 
disajjpointed  otherwise. 

Second — Try  to  tie  uj)  the  promo¬ 
tion  with  one  individual  mer¬ 
chandise  item  each  week,  such 
as  a  special  on  playing  cards,  a 
special  on  lamps,  or  a  briclge 
table,  or  a  table  cover,  or  an 
outstanding  value  on  .score  pads. 
It  is  a  i)oor  bridge  fan  who  will 
not  recii)rocate  by  buying  the 
special  if  she  can  use  it. 

Just  slip  down  into  your  bridge 
de])artment,  IMr.  Executive,  and 
look  at  tbe  cards  you  are  selling  and 
trying  to  create  good  will  with — 
that  is — if  you  are  a  bridge  player. 
If  you  are  not,  you  won't  get  tbe 
l)oint.  You  will  just  .say  “My! 
-Aren’t  they  pretty !” 

I  believe  a  wdde  awake  store  can 
increa.se  their  bridge  business  to  just 
about  four  times  their  past  volume. 
.\  few  stores  have  done  it  but  there 
are  many  jwlicies  to  put  into  effect 
before  this  can  be  accomplished. 
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The  Question  Box 

{^Continued  from  piujc  S7 ) 


lities  than  heretofore  carried,  and  here  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  very  considerable  volutne." 

Store  No.  6 

“We  i)eg  to  state  tliat  as  far  as  (»ur  Si)ecialty 
Store  is  concerned  we  have  (|uite  a  few  dei)art- 
nients  which  it  is  necessjiry  to  carry  and  which  we 
know  do  not  make  a  profit.  Wdien  we  take  their 
volume  along  with  the  other  volume  of  the  store  it 
does  help  in  the  long  run  to  have  this  additional 
volume  even  though  tlie  dei)artment  itself  does  not 
pay,  and  we  do  not  know  what  departments  could 
lie  substituted  which  would  pay. 

"Sometimes  we  think  that  if  we  drop])ed  out 
unpntfitahle  dei)artments  and  increased  those  al¬ 
ready  installed  we  could  do  a  better  business  in 
those  that  are  profitable.  However  when  the 
])oint  arrives  that  such  dei)artments  do  not  need  any 
room  then  we  think  it  l)etter  to  carry  on  the  un¬ 
profitable  ones.” 

Store  No.  7 

"We  have  made  no  changes  e.\cei)t  to  add  a  shoe 
department  both  in  our  basement  and  n])stairs 
store.” 

Store  No.  8 

“Our  store  is  (juite  different  from  the  smaller 


.sjHicialty  stores,  in  that  we  have  a  constant  flow  of 
traffic,  and  we  have  not  followed  the  plan  referred 
to  of  discontinuing  items  such  as  bathing  suits, 
umbrellas,  etc. 

"We*  have  attempted  to  get  additional  business 
through  adding  items  usually  carried  in  notion  de- 
])artments,  which  \ye  sell  in  connection  with  toilet 
goods  and  other  first  floor  tlepartments,  and  we 
also  have  a  small  separate  section  in  which  we 
carry  small  items,  many  of  which  would  ordinarily 
l)e  found  in  a  notion  department.  We  also  allow 
duplication  of  some  merchandise,  the  regular  de¬ 
partments  of  which  arc  (»n  other  floors,  such  as  low 
priced  millinery,  sweaters,  and  inexi)ensive  blouses. 
We  have  also  secured  some  additional  business  by 
installing  a  gift  shop  as  a  year  round  section,  and 
in  this  department  we  have  constantly  added  new 
items,  usually  of  not  too  bulky  a  nature,  such  -as 
small  scatter  rugs,  small  pieces  of  occasional  fur¬ 
niture.  a  limited  line  of  the  smaller  electrical  house¬ 
hold  units,  and  articles  of  this  sort.  You  should 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  success  of  a  de])artment 
such  as  this  de|)ends  on  the  traffic  flow  which  the 
store  has.  and  T  would  not  feel  that  a  program  of 
this  sort  would  Ikj  siiitable  for  the  small  s|)ecialty 
store.” 

T.  L.  R. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

M  K KCH A N I  )I  S K  .\1  A  N At :  K R 

of  apparel  and  accessories  whose  volume  for  l'>32  showed  a 
net  profit  of  5%  and  a  total  dollar  drop  of  only  2l)'/f  from 
l‘)2t)  peak,  seeks  a  connection  with  a  larger  unit  or  group. 
.\  well  known  style  authority,  whose  c<x>rdination  of  buying 
and  selling  to  pre(ietcrmined  consumer  demand  has  iK-en  leiog- 
nized  as  a  distinct  advance  over  older  forms  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  .^ge  41,  marrierl.  D-’5-33. 

OPERATING  AND  MERCHANDISING  EXECUTIVE 

Experienced  as  manager,  superintendent  and  buyer  in  de- 
lartment  and  specialty  stores — thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
problems  but  not  in  a  rut  in  solving  them.  .\  proflucer  with 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness.  University  nu.ii  • 
ness  administration  training  with  experience  in  accounting  and 
credits  before  entering  management  field.  .Age  35,  married 
and  consider  salarv  of  secondarv  importance  to  opportunity. 
D-.V)-33. 

PRODUCTIVE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

This  man  has  a  retail  background  of  12  years'  exiierience 
in  Pennsylvania,  California  and  Indiana  department  stores 
<loing  from  three  to  nine  millions.  Enthusiastic,  energetic, 
idea-full,  harmonious  worker.  .Age  35,  marrie<l,  ginxl  per¬ 
sonality  and  in  excellent  health.  .Ade(|uate  references  from 
employers.  Will  locate  anywhere  with  store  doing  three  mil¬ 
lion  or  more.  D-37-33. 

ADVERTISING  .MAN.AGER 

.Ailvertising  position  wanted.  Ten  years  combined  exjierience 
as  advertising  manager  of  well-known  tihicago  department 
store ;  as  district  advertising  manager  of  large  department  store 
chain;  and  as  promotional  manager  of  a  highly-regarded  East¬ 
ern  specialty  store.  Willing  to  sacrifice  pre.sent  salary  to 
make  connection  with  better  future.  Age  34;  splendid  refer¬ 
ences.  D-38-33. 


CONTROI.LER 

Employrd  several  years  in  department  store  work,  holding 
|M>sitions  of  office  manager,  credit  manager  and  controller. 
I'an  satisfactorily  fill  any  of  these  jxisitions.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  D-.39-33. 

COMBINATION  tONTROLLER  &  SUPERINTENDENT 

Thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  accounting  and 
superiiitendcncy.  One  who  has  a  successful  record  as  an  econ¬ 
omical  anti  efficient  operator.  .Also  capable  of  making  investi¬ 
gations  of  selling  departments  and  offering  suggestions.  High¬ 
est  references.  D-40-33. 

BUYER 

Buyer  ex|)erienced  in  radio  and  music,  and  toy  departments, 
available.  Previous  comparison  department  experience.  G(kk1 
references.  D-41-33. 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  exjterienced  credit  manager,  who  has  l)cen  with 
impiirtant  department  and  men's  wear  stores,  available.  Refer¬ 
ences  gladly  furnished.  D-42-.33. 

CREDIT  MANAGER  OR  A.SSISTANT  MAN.AGER 

Extensive  training  in  credits,  s'.atement  analysis  anti  inter¬ 
pretation  b(M)kkeeping  procedure  anti  practice.  D-43-33. 

ASSISTANT  .MERCHANDISING  OR  ADVERTISING 

A'oung  woman,  school  tif  retailing  training  and  four  years 
experience  in  dress  buying  anti  ct>pywriting  seeks  posititin  as 
general  assistant  tt)  merchantlising  or  atlvertising  executive. 
.Atlaptable.  ami  jtossesses  initiative.  Knows  N.  Y.  dress  mar¬ 
ket  th(»roiighly.  D-44-.33. 


FOR  SALE 

1 —  2(MK>-tyiH,‘  Natl,  ('ash  Register 

2 —  ( 'i  nnptometers 

4 — .33  flrawer  Kartlex  sections 
4 —  7  tlrawer  Kardex  sections 

Each  drawer  holds  100  names.  .All  in  gtiotl  contlititm. 
Prices  anti  further  infttrmation  furnishetl  tni  re<iuest. 
D-45-33. 
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1  he  purchasinjj  power  of  the  agricultural  districts 
is  of  vital  couceru  to  merchants.  (Sri’  {'iitjc  7 ) 

Congress  now  has  another  price-tixing  hill  under 
consideration.  (Sec  pitije  9) 

The  Emergency  Committee  on  National  .XtTairs  is 
collecting  information  of  vital  imiiortance.  (See  page 
14) 

There  are  arresting  developments  in  State  Sales  Tax 
legislation  in  Illinois.  (Sec  page  19) 

The  .scK'ial  significance  of  sales  tax  legislation,  ahly 
ixhnted  out.  (SVe  page  18) 

New  York  State  Merchants  show  harmful  elTccts 
of  a  .Sales  Tax.  {See  pages  21-dO) 

The  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the  .\ssociation  is 
to  he  held  in  Chicago.  (See  page  31  ) 

Endorsement  of  an  advertising  code  entails  careful 
study  of  many  factors.  (See  page  32) 

The  serious  problems  which  must  he  solved,  require 
the  best  efforts  of  all  memlwrs,  Presideut  Halm  points 
out.  (See  page  92) 

I'he  influence  of  the  Quality  Movement  is  far  reach- 
uig.  (See  page  34) 

\Ve  are  entering  a  new  era  in  our  business  life — 
what  will  it  be  like?  (Sec  page  35) 

“Eixed  assets”  do  not  seem  to  stay  fixed  in  some 
balance  sheets.  (.SVc  page  36) 

Controllers  should  find  a  wealth  of  subjects  this  year 
for  the  Ernest  Katz  Award  EssAy  Contest.  (See 
page  38) 

'I'he  Merchan<lising  Division  has  gotten  under  way 
in  its  very  comprehensive  i)rogram.  (.SVc  page  39) 

Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear  Departments  have  been  fall¬ 
ing  behind  W’omen’s  Api)arel  Dejiartments  in  most 
of  our  stores.  Why?  (See  page  40) 

Cau  men  be  made  style  conscious?  (See  page  44) 

Women  will  buy  new  accessories,  even  when  thev 
cannot  afford  larger  purcha.ses.  (See  page  4(D 

Cooi^erative  effort  is  necessary  in  improving  the 
situation  for  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear  Departments. 
(See  page  48) 


UME 


Cotton  is  not  only  King  hut  Queen  as  well,  this 
year.  .\t  le.ast,  many  attractive  feminine  garments  are 
being  made  of  the  fabric.  (.SVc  page  50) 

.\  number  of  useful  sugge.stious  which  will  help 
solve  the  Men's  and  Boy’s  WVar  problems.  (.S'cc 
page  52 ) 

Hollywood  or  Paris?  W'c  need  not  decide  this — 
just  welcome  attractive  fashions  from  every  source. 

(  See  page  53 ) 

.Sales  ])romofiou  means  not  only  getting  customers 
int(»  the  store,  but  goods  into  the  homes  of  customers. 
(.S'cc  page  54) 

Com])ensatiou  methods  vittdly  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  jiersonnel.  (Sec  page  .56) 

I'ransit  insurance  —  legislative  developments  —  and 
other  topics  of  interest  to  Traffic  Managers.  (Sec 
page  57) 

bdectrical  appliances  offer  many  opportunities  for 
liromotions  in  a  field  that  is  far  from  the  saturation 
(loint.  (See  page  58) 

Here  is  data  on  a  comiiensation  (ilan  being  tried  out 
at  the  jireseut  time.  (.SVc  page  62) 

( )bservatious  on  how  to  make  Ixiys  buy  more— and 
better  clothes.  (.SVc  page  63) 

An  alert  warehouse  and  delivery  superintendent  cau 
aid  the  merchandising  divisions  in  many  ways.  (.SVc 
page  63) 

.\  jienny  saved  is  a  penny  earned — and  it’s  just  so 
much  more  when  you  save  dollars.  (.SVc  page  65) 

Perhaps  it  was  a  “sell-out” — but  how  much  did  it 
cost  and  what  about  profits?  (.S'cc  page  67) 

If  you  can’t  push  new  models  of  fur  coats  just  now, 
it  is  a  goo<l  time  to  feature  re-modeliug  and  storage. 
(.SVc  page  68) 

Behind  the  scenes  in  a  fashion  show.  (Sec  page  69) 

How  newspapers  stimulate  buying  among  their  cus¬ 
tomer's  customers.  (.S'cc  page  71) 

There  is  new  appreciation  of  the  iKi.ssibilities  of  in¬ 
ternal  promotion.  (.S'cc  page  72) 

Here  are  two  angles  on  the  |M)ssihilities  of  Bridge 
promotions.  Ifon’t  overlook  the  suggestion  about  using 
your  restaurant  for  these  events.  (See  pages  73-74) 

Some  imiKirtant  problems  are  discussed  in  The 
Question  Box.  (Sec  page  84) 
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